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Type of Program 


For each chapter of the textbook, Learning and Human Abilities: 
Educational Psychology, there is a set of recognition items or frames 
and a set of completion items in this programed book. The textbook 
and related references are to be studied prior to using the program. 
Thus, the programed instruction in this book is an adjunct to the text- 
book, not a self-contained program. (See S.L. Pressey, "Basic Un- 
resolved Teaching-Machine Problems," Theory into Practice, 1962, 
1:30-37; and H.F. Silberman, "Self-Teaching Devices and Programed 
Materials," Review of Educational Research, 1962, 32: 179-193, for 
concise and penetrating discussions of self-instructional devices and 
programs. ) 


A form of linear programing was used in this book. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of linear programing is that all students who work 
the program go through the same items in the same sequence. In this 
book the items are arranged sequentially within each chapter and follow 
the presentation in the textbook. However, the items for each chapter 
are not dependent on the items for a preceding chapter, although Chap- 
ter 1 should be completed first because it introduces many of the sig- 
nificant concepts used in the remaining chapters. Thus, the chapters 
may be studied inthe textbook and in this book in a sequence different 
from the numerical order of the chapters. Complete linear programing 
does not permit the student to start at various points in the program; 
adjunct programing does. 


Selected responses areto be made to the recognition items. Pressey 
favored this type of response but used multiple - choice rather than 
alternate-choice items. The alternate-choice items inthis program are 
intended to be easier than multiple-choice items, in order to facilitate 
ready relearning of material studied in the textbook. 


The responses to the completion items are to be recalled from the 
study of the textbook and of the recognition items — or, stated in the 
terms of Skinner, the responses are to be constructed by the student 
fromthe information given inthe item and the previous items. However, 
the information inthis program is not presented one small bit after an- 
other in successive items. Rather, each completion item deals with a 
significant concept, principle, or fact, without using a large number of 
items to lead up to it. (See J.G. Holland & B. F. Skinner, The Analysis 
of Behavior: A Program for Self Instruction, NewYork: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1961, for an example of linear programing and con- 
structed responses. ) 
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A form of branching is also incorporated in the combined use of the 
textbook and this adjunct program. Ina branching program the direc- 
tion a student takes is determined bythe correctness of his responses. 
If you miss over 10 percent of the recognition items in a chapter or 
main part of it, branch back to the text or some other source of infor- 
mation. Ifyou get 90 percent or more correct, proceed or branch to the 
completion items. If your error rate is high on the completion items, 
branch back to the recognition items or the text. Branching permits 
students who learn at different rates to proceed in different directions 
in order to improve their efficiency of learning. 


Each item in this program was tried out with students enrolled ina 
course in educational psychology at the University of Wisconsin. If 
20 percent or more of the students missed a recognition item, we re- 
wrote the item to make it less difficult. If 20 percent or more missed 
a completion item, we give the first two letters of the word to be filled 
in. Though this was done, a student's error rate might still be above 
20 percent, in which case there should be considerable branching from 
the programed material to the textbook. 


To facilitate combined use of the textbook and this program, the 
Table of Contents in this book is more complete than in the textbook, 
and it gives the page on which the recognition items—R—start for each 
main section of a chapter andalso the page on which the corresponding 
completion items—C—start. 


Instructions for Use of the Program 


Your task in using the recognition items, after studying all the in- 
structions, is to place the Answer Cover (follow the instructions on the 
back page) so as not to expose the correct response, read the item and 
study it carefully, try to select the correct word or phrase from the two 
provided in brackets, confirm your correct response by sliding down 
the Answer Cover to expose the correct response, correct your wrong 
response and engage in further study of the textbook if necessary. 


Two recognition items follow: 
Tests may be given at the beginning and the end of 


each unit to [ascertain, delineate] how well the 
student is learning. 


ascertain 
Informal teacher observation, published tests, and 
other means of evaluating are used to understand 
the abilities and other [ characteristics, motives] 
of students. 
characteristics 


In the completion items, space for writing in your response is pro- 
vided between brackets, or the first two letters of a word and space 
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appear between brackets. The completion items and recognition items 
are identical, except that you must recall or construct your response to 
the completion item from your study of the textbook and the recognition 
items. Your task with the completion items is to use the Answer Cover 
as with the recognition items, fill in — mentally or with a pencil — the 
correct word or phrase, confirm your response, correct your wrong re- 
sponse, and engage in further study as necessary. Two completion 
items, paired with the preceding two recognition items, follow: 


Tests may be given at the beginning and the end 
of each unit to [ ] how well the 
student is learning. 


ALASTI S AA kr 


ascertain 
Informal teacher observation, published tests, and 
other means of evaluating are used to understand the 
abilities and other ] of students. 

characteristics 


A Plan for Efficient Learning 


Learning from use of the textbook and this program is facilitated 
through developing and using an efficient strategy or plan for learning. 
Aplan for learning is a control within the learner that guides his selec- 
tion, acquisition, retention, and use of information. Our plan is based 
partly upon recent experiments in the Learning Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, partly upon study and application of the research 
of others, and partly upon our own teaching experience. Before start- 
ing your study, consider these seven steps of our recommended plan. 


l. Study the entire Table of Contents, First, study the titles of 
the four main parts of the textbook and this book, which are identical; 
next, study the chapter titles within each part, which are also identi- 
cal. Doing this helps you learn the authors' organization of all the 
information. If the organization is meaningful to you, it will serve as 
your master organization — or metaplan —for selecting, acquiring, re- 
taining, and using the information. 


2. Select the chapter or part of a chapter you are going to study 
in the textbook, Study the Contents of the selected chapter until you 
can remember all the main and most of the subtopics. Preceding each 
section of recognition and completion items in this book, these main 
and subtopics are again presented, exactly as in the Table of Contents. 
The information in the textbook and the sequential items in this program 
are based upon this chapter organization. 


3, Study the entire chapter in the textbook or any part of it as may 
seem best for you. If much of the material is new or difficult, it is 
best to study one or twoof the main parts of a chapter in a single study 
session, rather than the entire chapter. Whether a part or the total 
chapter, follow this plan: 
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As you readand study, think about possible uses of the informa- 
tion. When reading do not ask merely: 'What should I try to 
remember?" Ask also: "How can I use what the author is re- 
porting?! Do not stop with one use or application to your per- 
sonal or professional life; think of several. Some of these pos- 
sible uses may be stated as questions. Jot down some of these 
for future reference. 


4. Respond to the related set of recognition items in this book. 
Go through the items slowly and carefully, for you are not memorizing 
the correct response but are learning the information which makes the 
response correct. (Students who workedas rapidly as possible through 
the recognition items subsequently missed many completion items.) If 
you get less than 90 percent of the items correct, further study of the 
textbook should probably be done before proceeding to the completion 
items. Check any items which you do not get correct the first time. In 
turn, spend more time relearning and acquiring more information about 
these items. The recognition items provide mainly for relearning of 
what you have previously studiedin the textbook. If you get 90 percent 
or more correct, proceed to the completion items. 


5. Respond tothe related set of completion items in the same man- 
ner as the recognition items. If you get lessthan 90 percent correct, 
go back to the recognition items or to the chapter for further study. 
Your responses to the completion items provide evidence of how well 
you have learned and also are intended to make your learning more per- 
manent. Evidence is unclear as to whether formulating the correct re- 
sponse mentally, stating it verbally, or writing it produces the most 
permanent learning. If you write the response in the blank the first 
time through, you will need to erase in order to use the same item 
again. 


6. Proceed with other chapters as indicated in steps 2-5. 


7. Use the recognition and completion items more than once -for 
example, after completing your study of a main part of the textbook. 
After you have had experience with two or three chapters, you can de- 
termine for yourself how often you need to study the same material to 
learn it well, how long you can recall it with one relearning session, 
and how often you need to relearn it to achieve permanency. 


Carrying out the above plan will enable you to acquire and retain 
many of the significant concepts and principles dealing with teaching- 
learning processes and related phenomena. This is very important, for 
you cannot apply or use concepts and principles that you have not 
learned or cannot remember. After studying a chapter or two you will 
properly conclude that only a portion of the information from the text- 
book is incorporated in the recognition and completion items. For ex- 
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ample, many items could have been written onthe information contained 
in each table of the textbook; usually only one was written because of 
space limitations. You may find it interesting, therefore, to note the 
most significant points as you read the textbook and check these points 
with the programed items. 


This program provides a context in which to use what you have learned 
that is different from the textbook. However, it does not provide for 
direct applications to actual teaching-learning situations. Nor do the 
examples apply to all subject fields at all school levels. This is why 
it is important for you to carry out the subplan incorporated in (3) pre- 
ceding. 


Use of Synonyms 


A final note is necessary to deal with synonyms. You must decide 
in some items whether a synonym for the word given as the correct re- 
sponse would serve as well. For example, depending on the school 
level in which you are most interested, you may use child, adolescent, 
student, or pupil, whichever you prefer. This was done when writing 
the textbook. Similarly, many principles are stated beginning with a 
verb form such as aid, assist, and help. Again when writing the text- 
book the author used the synonymous verbs to improve readability, to 
avoid monotony. Thus, some synonyms are acceptable. At the same 
time recognize that the responses in this book are correct, and in many 
cases a synonym does not carry the proper connotation. 
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PART I ESSENTIAL COMPONENTS OF 
TEACHING-LEARNING SITUATIONS 


CHAPTER 1 HUMAN ABILITIES AND TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESSES 


A. THE NATURE OF HUMAN ABILITIES—Cognitive Abilities and Related 
Outcomes —Psychomotor Abilities and Related Outcomes—Affective 
Characteristics and Related Outcomes 


1. The teacher influences the learning processes of pupils 
so that their capacities are utilized to acquire enduring 
knowledge, abilities, and affective characteristics. 
The actual power to perform an act is designated an 
ability, artifact]. 
ability 
2. What an individual might be able to do with further 


learning and maturation is his [ capacity, motive]. 


capacity 
3. Learning is the [ capacity, process] 
process 


4. whereby relatively [ enduring, unstable] change is 


brought about 
enduring 


5, in relation to a task-demand that is induced directly 


by [ experience, knowledge]. 


experience 
6. All learning is manifested in [action, performance] 


of the organism. 
performance 


7. Changes due to bodily injury, disease, fatigue, etc. 
are not considered as [learning, processes]. 
learning 
8. The healthy newborn infant has the requisite capac- 
ity to acquire the [abilities, structures] that are 
common to members of the human species without 


abilities 


9. other specialized abilities, such as those involved 
in reading, writing, and computing, usually re- 


quire formal [ instruction, learning]. 


instruction 
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10. Human abilities are classified into the cognitive and 
the psychomotor domain. The school is concerned 
with processes, contents, and outcomes of learning 
in the cognitive and psychomotor [ areas, domains]. 
domains 
11. Discriminating and remembering are classified as 


ideas, processes] in the cognitive domain. 


processes 
12. Figural, symbolic, and semantic are types of 


content, processes] in the cognitive domain. 


content 
13. Verbal meanings are classified as 
[ figural, semantic] content in the cognitive 
domain. 
semantic 
14. Facts, concepts, and verbal skills are learned; 
they are [outcomes, processes] of learning in 
the cognitive domain. 
outcomes 


15. Instruction in the language arts is closely asso- 
ciated with outcomes in the [ cognitive, psycho- 
motor] domain. 
cognitive 
16. An ability is any process combined with any con- 
tent. Remembering dates is a cognitive ability; 
that is, the cognitive process of remembering com- 


bined with a semantic [content, idea]—dates. 


17. The process of detecting differences among 
objects is designated [ discrimination, integration]. 


content 


discrimination 
18. To consider a quality apart from the other qualities Ñ 
with which it is actually found is to [ abstract, 
perceive]. 
abstract 
19. Determining the relative importance of 
something in terms of a standard is 


evaluation, generalization]. 


evaluation 
20. To respond to the properties of an object not 
present to the senses is to [ imagine, remember]. 
imagine 
21. Bringing into existence a product or method new 
to the individual is [ creating, generalizing]. 
creating 
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22. Problem solving requires selecting from a number 
of alternatives one that leads to the desired 


[goal, object]. 


goal 
23. A sensation, together with a context of other 
experiences that give it meaning, is designated 
[ differentiation, perception]. 
perception 


24. Reflecting upon a problem in order to under- 
stand the relationships involved requires 


doing, thinking]. 


thinking 
25. To bring together and unify parts into a whole 
requires [integration, precision]. 
integration 
26. Reaching a judgment applicable to a whole class 
is synonymous with [ coordination, generalization]. 
generalization 
27. To reinstate a previous experience so that 
it may function in present behavior is to 
[ deliberate, remember]. 
remember 


28. Guilford classified cognition, thinking, 
memory, and evaluation as intellectual 


abilities, processes]. 


processes 
29. In general usage, strength, speed, impulsion, 
precision, coordination, and flexibility are 
considered psychomotor abilities. Guilford 
treats them as psychomotor [ factors, traits]. 
factors 


30. Body manipulation, object manipulation, and 
vocal movements are classified as 


[ cognitive, psychomotor] contents. 


psychomotor 
31. Skill in handwriting is an outcome of learning, 
primarily in the [ cognitive, psychomotor] 
domain. 
Tæ psychomotor 


32. The main learning outcomes in the psychomotor 

domain are [activities, skills]. 
u Tl av. skills 
33. A second class of learning outcomes in the 

psychomotor domain, closely allied with getting 

the neuromuscular system ready for movement, 

is motor [ flexibility, set]. 

set 
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34. The rate at which movements are initiated 
from a stationary position is designated 
[ impulsion, precision]. 
TE A OA impulsion 
35. The extent to which a part of the body bends 
freely is designated [ coordination, flexibility]. 
flexibility 
36. Muscular endurance is thought to be associated 
with singing, speaking, and similar 
cognitive, vocal] activities. 
vocal 
37. Skill in typing is closely associated with 
affective, psychomotor] abilities. 
psychomotor 
38. By definition there are no affective abilities; 
affect refers to the emotional or the 
[ cognitive, feeling] aspect of behavior. 
feeling 
39. Favorable affect toward a learning task facilitates 
learning; unfavorable [affect, disposition] 
hinders learning. 
KPN affect 
40. Attitudes, interests, and motives are 
[ contents, outcomes] of learning in the 
affective domain. 


am a aaeeea 


outcomes 


B. THE PROCESSES OF LEARNING—Purposeful Learning by an 
Individual without Guidance—Purposeful Learning by an 
Individual with Guidance—Purposeful Learning in a Group 
Situation with Guidance—Learning through Identification 
and Imitation—Learning through Being Conditioned 


41. In purposeful learning by an individual without 
guidance the learner is [concerned, motivated] 
and sets a tentative goal, 


a_i SOc 


motivated 
42. appraises the [ arrangement, situation], including 
means-goal relationships, 
situation 
43. makes [ preliminary, random] trials, 
preliminary 


44, applies previously acquired cognitive and psycho- 


motor [ abilities, capacities] to the task, 
abilities 
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45. [approves, confirms] the appropriate responses, 


confirms 
46. [cancels, drops] the inappropriate, 
Pa Gada i at eae drops 
47. [makes, reaches] the goal, and 

reaches 
48. experiences feelings of [elation, success]. 

success 


49. Not reaching a desired goal leads to 


[ fear, frustration] 


frustration 
50. and is followed by trying to [amend, improve] 
the previous responses 


improve 
51. or continuing the [ same, usual] responses, 

same 
52. or modifying the [goal, need], 

goal 
53. or [escaping, withdrawing]. 

withdrawing 


54. The school has teachers to guide the learning 
processes of pupils. In purposeful learning by 
an individual with guidance, the sequence is the 
same as for purposeful learning without 
[ guidance, motivation]; 
guidance 
55, the role of the teacher is to help the learner 
set a [goal, task], 
goal 
56. to arrange the situation so that the learner 
has maximum opportunity to appraise the 
[idea, situation], 


—— hl taht ne aE 
situation 


57. to assist the learner with his first trials, thereby 


eliminating some | incorrect, necessary] ones, 


incorrect 
58. to help the learner improve, to identify and 
[apply, assign] previous learnings to the 


current task, 


apply 
59. to confirm or to [ question, reinforce] the 
learner's correct responses, 
reinforce 
60. to help the learner [ correct, meet] wrong 
responses, 
correct 
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61. to show enjoyment of the learner's [ persistence, 


success] upon reaching the goal. 
success 


62. Ifthe learner does not reach the goal, the 
teacher assists him in [fostering, improving] 


previous responses, 
improving 


63. or in modifying the [goal, need]. 
goal 


64. In purposeful learning in a group situation with 
guidance, the four sequential components are: 
Motives, Situation, Sequence from Preliminary 
Trials to Goal Achievement, and Final Evaluative 
Aspect. The three main elements operative in 
each sequential component are the pupils, the 
[ guidance, teacher], and the teaching-learning 
process. 
teacher 
65. In connection with Motives, the pupils are active 
and want to [ learn, remember], 
learn 
66. but not all pupils can learn at the same 
rate, tempo], 
rate 
67. and not all pupils set [novel, realistic] goals. 
realistic 
68. In connection with Motives, the teacher wants to 
secure efficient [ adjustment, learning], 
learning 
69. but society places some restrictions on what should 


be [| conditioned, learned] in school. 


learned 
70. In connection with Motives and the teaching- 
learning [factors, process], appropriate learning 
outcomes are decided upon, 
process 
71. pupil need for learning is established and 
[goals, rewards] are set. 
goals 


72. In connection with the Situation, the learners 
[ imagine, perceive] the situation from their 
frame of reference; 
perceive 
73. the teacher perceives it from his frame of 
[knowledge, reference]; 


o Saka i tad en 


reference 
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74. and the teacher attempts to organize the immediate 


and long-term [activity, situation] accordingly. 


situation 
75. The Sequence of Preliminary Trials to Goal 
Achievement is the same as for purposeful learning 
by an individual with guidance, except that a 


number of [ groups, individuals] are involved. 


individuals 
76. In the Final Evaluative Aspect, the pupils judge 
their [ capacities, performance] as adequate 
or inadequate; 
performance 
77. the teacher judges the results of his teaching as 
adequate or [failing, inadequate]. 
inadequate 
78. Many attitudes and beliefs are acquired early in 
life through identification and imitation. The 
young child by age 18 to 24 months has already 
learned many behaviors through [imitating, seeing] 
those about him. 


imitating 
79. The growing child learns about himself as a self 
and his relationships to other people largely 
through [ conditioning, identification] with others. 


identification 
80. The processes of imitation and identification 
lead to change in behavior without 
[ conscious, sustained] effort by the learner. 
conscious 
81. Teachers may serve as desirable 
[ identifying, unifying] figures for their pupils. 
identifying 
82. Much progress is being made through research 
on conditioning processes. The training of lower 
forms of animals is accomplished primarily through 
conditioning, identification]. 
conditioning 
83. Positive conditioning with rewards is usually 
more effective than negative conditioning with 
fear, punishments]. 
punishments 
84. The reinforcing of correct responses by the 
teacher may serve as a form of conditioning, or 
as a means of helping learners [ accept, confirm] 


correct responses. 
confirm 
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85. Conditioning may occur without intention of the 
learner to acquire the conditioned [ attitudes, 
responses]. 


responses 
86. Most conditioning requires either the avoidance 
of punishment or the receiving of [ encouragement, 


rewards J ‘ 


rewards 


C. MATURATION AND LEARNING 


87. Rate of maturation is partly determined by environ- 
mental factors, partly by heredity. Each individual 
demonstrates the characteristics which make him 
a member of the human species, transmitted through 


culture, heredity]. 


heredity 
88. Increase in size or mass of the muscles, skin, 
glands, bones, etc., is designated [ growth, 
learning]. 
growth 


89. That which results not only from growth but also 
from integration of the various body structures 
is called [ completion, maturation]. 
maturation 
90. The observable behaviors which make the human 
species different from other species emerge in the 
[ conceptual, maturational] process. 
maturational 
91. It is difficult to ascertain the relationship between 
maturation and [ conditioning, learning] in the 
emergence of behaviors common to the human 
species, such as thinking with symbols, talking, 
walking, etc. 
learning 
92. Enforced practice of behaviors such as walking 
and talking prior to the time the individual is 
sufficiently [grown, mature] may lead to subse- 
quent difficulties for the child. 
mature 
93. There appears to be a proper time in the maturation 
of each child when he can [learn, try] skills and 
other outcomes most efficiently. 
learn 
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94. A fine balance is necessary between providing 
sufficiently difficult tasks to encourage effi- 
cient [ learning, maturation 
learning 
95. and providing sufficiently easy tasks whereby 
children experience [ satisfaction, success]. 
success 


D. FACTORS AFFECTING EFFICIENCY OF TEACHING-LEARNING 
PROCESSES— Characteristics of Learners—Characteristics of the 
Teacher—Learner and Teacher Behaviors—Group Characteristics— 
Physical Characteristics of the Behavioral Setting—Outside Forces 


96. In most situations the characteristics of the 
pupils, such as mental and physical maturity, 
health, and self-concept, are most important 
in determining the efficiency of [ learning, 
responding]. 
learning 
97. Efficiency of learning is also dependent on the 
characteristics of the [:school, teacher]. 
teacher 
98. The immediate behaviors of the teacher and 
the pupils in the classroom are at least as 
important as are their personal [beliefs, 
characteristics] in determining efficiency of 
teaching-learning processes. 
characteristics 
99. Teacher-pupil behaviors are of three types— 
cognitive with the main emphasis on 
knowing, verbalizing], 
verbalizing 
100. psychomotor with the main emphasis on 
doing, stimulating], and 
; doing 
101. affective with the main emphasis on 


feeling, responding]. 


feeling 
102. The characteristics of the classroom group are 
related to efficient learning. A group of 
individuals meeting together for the first time 
is simply a collection of [individuals, units]. 
individuals 


103. A collection of individuals has no group structure 


and no [cohesiveness, merit]. 


cohesiveness 
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104. The teacher facilitates pupil learning of 
social skills and attitudes through encouraging 


small group [ activities, devices]. 


activities 
105. Easiest to control with adequate money are the 
[ emotional, physical] characteristics of the 
behavioral setting, including space, equipment, 
and supplies. 


physical 
106. Such outside forces as the home and 
[ neighborhood, television] primarily affect 
learning by the pupils. 


neighborhood 
107. Other forces outside the classroom, such as 
curriculum requirements, community expecta- 
tions, support for the school, etc., affect the 
entire behavioral setting for efficient 


interaction, learning ] : 


learning 
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CHAPTER 1 HUMAN ABILITIES AND TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESSES 


A. THE NATURE OF HUMAN ABILITIES—Cognitive Abilities and Related 
Outcomes—Psychomotor Abilities and Related Outcomes—Affective 
Characteristics and Related Outcomes 


1. The teacher influences the learning processes of 
pupils so that their capacities are utilized to acquire 
enduring knowledge, abilities, and affective charac- 
teristics. The actual power to perform an act is 


designated an [ lle 
ability 
2. What an individual might be able to do with further 
learning and maturation is his [ ie 
capacity 
3. Learning is the [ ] 
process 
4. whereby relatively [en ] change 
is brought about 
enduring 
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5. in relation to a task-demand that is induced directly 


by [ex le 
experience 
6. All learning is manifested in [ ] 
of the organism. 
performance 
7. Changes due to bodily injury, disease, fatigue, etc., 
are not considered as [ Ji: 
learning 


8. The healthy newborn infant has the requisite capac- 
ity to acquire the [ab ] that are 
common to members of the human species without 


formal instruction; 


abilities 
9. other specialized abilities, such as those involved 
in reading, writing, and computing, usually re- 
quire formal [ ]. 
instruction 
10. Human abilities are classified into the cognitive and 
the psychomotor domain. The school is concerned 
with processes, contents, and outcomes of learning 
in the cognitive and psychomotor [ f: 
domains 


11. Discriminating and remembering are classified as 


] in the cognitive domain. 


; processes 
12. Figural, symbolic, and semantic are types of 


[ in the cognitive domain. 


content 
13. Verbal meanings are classified as 
[ ] content in the cognitive 
domain. 
semantic 
14. Facts, concepts, and verbal skills are learned; 
they are [ ] of learning in the 
cognitive domain. 
outcomes 
15. Instruction in the language arts is closely 
associated with outcomes in the 
[ ] domain. 
cognitive 


16. An ability is any process combined with any 
content. Remembering dates is a cognitive 
ability; that is, the cognitive process of 
remembering combined with a semantic 


[ ]—dates. 


content 
FE 
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17. The process of detecting differences among 
objects is designated le 
discrimination 


18. To consider a quality apart from the other qualities 
with which it is actually found is to [ab ie 
abstract 
19. Determining the relative importance of 


something in terms of a standard is 


[ IE 
evaluation 


20. To respond to the properties of an object not 
present to the senses is to [ ili 
imagine 
21. Bringing into existence a product or method 
new to the individual is [ ‘le 
creating 
22. Problem solving requires selecting from a number 
of alternatives one that leads to the desired 
[go ]. 
goal 
23. A sensation, together with a context of other 
experiences that give it meaning, is designated 
[ ] AS DO EANA at LL. Se 
perception 
24. Reflecting upon a problem in order to under- 
stand the relationships involved requires 


We CONE RMN es, fa eka) mn Gita gine uae ieie, LER 


thinking 
25. To bring together and unify parts into a whole 
requires [in ie 
integration 
26. Reaching a judgment applicable to a whole class 
is synonymous with [ i 
generalization 


27. To reinstate a previous experience so that it 
may function in present behavior is to 
remember 
28. Guilford classified cognition, thinking, 
memory, and evaluation as intellectual 


PAW CS Dito at Se u E E Ee ERE TR ENE ET ORES 


processes 
29. In general usage, strength, speed, impulsion, 
precision, coordination, and flexibility are 
considered psychomotor abilities. Guilford 
treats them as psychomotor [ fa 
factors 
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30. Body manipulation, object manipulation, 
and vocal movements are classified as 
] contents. 


ss ONES Se ee 
psychomotor 


31. Skill in handwriting is an outcome of learning, 


primarily in the [ ] domain. 


psychomotor 
32. The main learning outcomes in the psychomotor 


domain are 3 


skills 
33. A second class of learning outcomes in the 
psychomotor domain, closely allied with getting 
the neuromuscular system ready for movement, 


is motor [ n 


set 
34. The rate at which movements are initiated 
from a stationary position is designated 
impulsion 
35. The extent to which a part of the body bends 
freely is designated [ ig 
flexibility 


36. Muscular endurance is thought to be associ- 
ated with singing, speaking, and similar 


J activities. 


vocal 
37. Skill in typing is closely associated with 


[ abilities. 


R psychomotor 
38. By definition there are no affective abilities; 
affect refers to the emotional or the 


] aspect of behavior. 


feeling 
39. Favorable affect toward a learning task facili- 
tates learning; unfavorable [ ] 


hinders learning. 
affect 


40. Attitudes, interests, and motives are 
] of learning in the 


affective domain. 


outcomes 
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B. THE PROCESSES OF LEARNING—Purposeful Learning by an Individual 
Without Guidance—Purposeful Learning by an Individual with Guidance— 
Purposeful Learning in a Group Situation with Guidance—Learning 
Through Identification and Imitation—Learning Through Being Conditioned 


41. In purposeful learning by an individual without 


guidance the learner is [ ] 
___and sets a tentative goal, inae 
motivated 
42. appraises the [si ], including 
means-goal relationships, 
situation 
43. makes [pr ] trials, 
preliminary 
44. applies previously acquired cognitive and psycho- 
motor [ ab ] to the task, 
abilities 
45. [ co ] the appropriate responses, 
confirms 
46. [dr the inappropriate, 
drops 
47. [re ] the goal, and 
reaches 
48. experiences feelings of [su 
success 
49. Not reaching a desired goal leads to 
E AAE E Nolin a ea 
frustration 
50. and is followed by trying to [im ] 
the previous responses 
improve 
51. or continuing the [sa ] responses, 
same 
52. or modifying the [go ie 
goal 
53. or [wi ] 
withdrawing 
54, The school has teachers to guide the learning 
processes of pupils. In purposeful learning by 
an individual with guidance, the sequence is 
the same as for purposeful learning without 
a ES 
guidance 
55. the role of the teacher is to help the learner 
seta [ ile 
goal 
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56. to arrange the situation so that the learner 
has maximum opportunity to appraise the 


[ iz 
situation 
57. to assist the learner with his first trials, thereby 
eliminating some ones, 
incorrect 
58. to help the learner improve, to identify and 
[ap ] previous learnings to the 
current task, 
apply 
59. to confirm or to [ ] the 
learner's correct responses, 
reinforce 
60. to help the learner [co ] wrong 
responses, 
correct 
61. to show enjoyment of the learner's 
| upon reaching the goal. 
success 
62. If the learner does not reach the goal, the 
teacher assists him in [im ] 
previous responses, 
improving 
63. or in modifying the 
goal 
64. In purposeful learning in a group situation with 
guidance, the four sequential components are: 
Motives, Situation, Sequence from Preliminary 
Trials to Goal Achievement, and Final Evaluative 
Aspect. The three main elements operative in 
each sequential component are the pupils, the 
[ ], and the teaching-learning 
process. 
teacher 
65. In connection with Motives, the pupils are active 
and want to , 
learn 
66. but not all pupils can learn at the same 
E N EEE AEST E 
rate 


67. and not all pupils set [re ] goals. 
realistic 


68. In connection with Motives, the teacher wants 


to secure efficient [ i 
learning 
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69. but society places some restrictions on what 


should be [ ] in school. 
learned 
70. In connection with Motives and the teaching- 
learning [ ], appropriate 
learning outcomes are decided upon, 
process 
71. pupil need for learning is established and 
[ ] are set. 
goals 
72. In connection with the Situation, the learners 
[pe ] the situation from their 
frame of reference; 
perceive 


73. the teacher perceives it from his frame of 
(ie ssid ORs a ee 
reference 


74, and the teacher attempts to organize the immediate 
and long-term [ ] accordingly. 


end longterm tin 
situation 


75. The Sequence of Preliminary Trials to Goal 
Achievement is the same as for purposeful learning 
by an individual with guidance, except that a 


number of ] are involved. 
individuals 


76. In the Final Evaluative Aspect, the pupils judge 
their [ pe J as adequate or inadequate; 
performance 


77. the teacher judges the results of his teaching as 


adequate or [ ] 
inadequate 


78. Many attitudes and beliefs are acquired early in 
life through identification and imitation. The 
young child by age 18 to 24 months has already 
learned many behaviors through [ ] 


those about him. 
imitating 


79. The growing child learns about himself as a self 
and his relationships to other people largely 


through [ ] with others. 
identification 
80. The processes of imitation and identification 
lead to change in behavior without 
[co ] effort by the learner. 
conscious 
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81. Teachers may serve as desirable [ ] 
figures for their pupils. 
identifying 


82. Much progress is being made through research 
on conditioning processes. The training of lower 
forms of animals is accomplished primarily through 


i l 
conditioning 
83. Positive conditioning with rewards is usually 
more effective than negative conditioning with 
E A T a S 
punishments 


84. The reinforcing of correct responses by the 
teacher may serve as a form of conditioning, or 


as a means of helping learners [ co ] 
correct responses. 
confirm 


85. Conditioning may occur without intention of the 


learner to acquire the conditioned [ ig 
responses 


86. Most conditioning requires either the avoidance of 


punishment or the receiving of 
rewards 


C. MATURATION AND LEARNING 


87. Rate of maturation is partly determined by environ- 
mental factors, partly by heredity. Each individual 
demonstrates the characteristics which make him a 
member of the human species, transmitted through 


heredity 
88. Increase in size or mass of the muscles, 
skin, glands, bones, etc., is designated 


growth 


89. That which results not only from growth but also 
from integration of the various body structures 


is called 
maturation 


90. The observable behaviors which make the human 
species different from other species emerge in 


the [ ] process. 
maturational 


ist; 
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91. It is difficult to ascertain the relationship between 
maturation and [ ] in the emer- 
gence of behaviors common to the human species, 


such as thinking with symbols, talking, walking, etc. 
learning 


92. Enforced practice of behaviors such as walking 
and talking prior to the time the individual is 


sufficiently [ ] may lead to 
subsequent difficulties for the child. 
mature 


93. There appears to be a proper time in the maturation 


of each child when he can [ ] 
skills and other outcomes most efficiently. 
learn 


94. A fine balance is necessary between providing 
sufficiently difficult tasks to encourage efficient 


learning 
95, and providing sufficiently easy tasks whereby 


children experience [ z 
success 


D. FACTORS AFFECTING EFFICIENCY OF TEACHING-LEARNING 
PROCESSES—Characteristics of Learners— Characteristics of the 
Teacher—Learner and Teacher Behaviors —Group Characteristics — 
Physical Characteristics of the Behavioral Setting—Outside Forces 


96. In most situations the characteristics of the 
pupils, such as mental and physical maturity, 
health, and self-concept, are most important 
in determining the efficiency of 
learning 
97. Efficiency of learning is also dependent on the 
characteristics of the [ le 
teacher 
98. The immediate behaviors of the teacher and 
the pupils in the classroom are at least 
as important as are their personal 
[ch ] in determining efficiency 
of teaching-learning processes. 
characteristics 
99. Teacher-pupil behaviors are of three types— 
cognitive with the main emphasis on 
ve ; 


verbalizing 
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100. psychomotor with the main emphasis on 
[do ], and 
doing 


101. affective with the main emphasis on 


[ ]. 
feeling 


102. The characteristics of the classroom group are 
related to efficient learning. A group of 
individuals meeting together for the first time 
is simply a collection of 


individuals 
103. A collection of individuals has no group structure 
and no ile 
cohesiveness 
104. The teacher facilitates pupil learning of 
social skills and attitudes through encour- 
aging small group | ac 
activities 
105. Easiest to control with adequate money are the 
[ ] characteristics of the 
behavioral setting, including space. equipment, 
and supplies. 
physical 
106. Such outside forces as the home and 
[ ] primarily affect learning 
by the pupils. 
a ial neighborhood 
107. Other forces outside the classroom, such as 
curriculum requirements, community expecta- 
tions, support for the school, etc., affect the 
entire behavioral setting for efficient 
[ l. 
learning 


CHAPTER 2 EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND LEARNING EFFICIENCY 


A. GENERAL OBJECTIVES—Objectives of Elementary Education— 
Objectives of Secondary Education— Objectives of Higher Education 


1. Purposeful learning by an individual requires 
goal setting. Purposeful education in school 
requires clear-cut [ materials, objectives]. 
objectives 
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2. Deciding educational objectives means deciding 
what is of worth or of [use, value]. 


value 
3. For efficient learning in the classroom, the 
teacher must formulate [ objectives, practices]. 
objectives 
4. In turn, these [ objectives, values] must be 
incorporated into goals of the learners. 
objectives 
5. Generalized statements of broad objectives for 
an entire school system or state are usually 
formulated by committees rather than by single 
[ groups, individuals]. 
individuals 
6. The federal government does not have authority 
to set objectives of education for state or 
[local, regional] school systems. 
local 
7. The Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education organized the objectives of 
elementary education ina three-dimensional 
framework: growth scale, broad curriculum areas, 
and types of expected [ behavioral, intellectual] 
change. 
behavioral 
8. The Committee did not specify that the objectives 
had to be achieved in connection with specific 
ideas, subjects]. 
subjects 
9. The nine broad curriculum areas proposed by the 
Committee are: physical development, [ health, 
safety], body care; 
health 
10. individual social and [ emotional, family] 
development; 
emotional 
11. ethical behavior, standards, and [motives, values]; 
values 
12. social [ acceptance, relations]; 
relations 
13. the social [ system, world]; 
world 
14. the physical [activity, world]; 
world 
15. fartistic, esthetic] development; communication; 
y esthetic 


EIS 
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16. and quantitative [numbers, relationships]. 
relationships 


17. The four areas of expected behavioral change 


are knowledge and [ application, understanding], 
understanding 
18. skill and [ competence, understanding], 
competence 
19. attitude and [belief, interest], 
interest 
20. and action [habits, pattern]. 
pattern 
21. Knowledge and understanding refer to things that 
are memorized or understood so well that they 
can be easily [recalled, recognized]. 
recalled 


22. Both physical and intellectual abilities are 
included under skill and competence; the basic 
needs and drives of human beings are considered 


under [ aspiration, attitude and interest. 
attitude 


23. Action patterns refer to broad generalized ways 
p: of [ behaving, thinking]. 
behaving 


24. In connection with objectives of secondary edu- 
cation, the Committee of Ten in 1892 proposed 
that college admission requirements be the same 
as the requirements for high school [admission, 


graduation}. 
graduation 
25. The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education in 1918 published the Cardinal Principles 


of Secondary Education. These were stated as 


health, the fundamental bases, processes}, 
processes 


26. home life, [ academic, vocational] preparation, 
vocational 
27. citizenship, wise use of leisure time, and ‘ 
[ character, civic] development. ` 
character 
28. The Cardinal Principles resulted in increasing 


attention to preparing students for [ college, jobs]. 
jobs 


29. The Educational Policies Commission in 1938 
stated general objectives under four headings: 
elf-realization, human [ attitudes, relationships], 


a relationships 
S.C.E RÑ., West engai PAS fur Wey, Pee 
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30. [academic, economic] efficiency, 


economic 
31. and [ civic, patriotic] responsibility. 
civic 


32. French and his associates in 1957 stated the 
above objectives as [behaviors, skills] of 


the students. 
behaviors 
33. One purpose in stating the objectives as student 
behaviors was to emphasize that high school 
education should lead not only to increased 
knowledge but also to [ desirable, sharp] changes 
in student behaviors. 


ee nee 


desirable 
34, Conant in 1959 stated that the three objectives 
of a comprehensive high school are to provide 
a [general, special] education for all future 
citizens, 
general 


35. to provide for those who wish to use their 
acquired skills immediately on graduation a 
good [compulsory, elective] program, 
elective 
36. and to provide satisfactory programs for those 
whose vocations will depend on subsequent 
education in [ college, technical school]. 
college 
37. Conant judged the present American system of 
mass secondary education to be superior to the 


colonial, European] system. 


European 
38. Though Conant strongly recommended for the 
academically talented students a large amount 
of [mathematics, music] 
mathematics 


39. anda large amount of [art, foreign language], 
foreign language 

40. the also proposed that specific programs should 

be developed for each [ exceptional, individual] 

student. 

individual 

41. Recent statements of objectives suggest that 

high school should be conducted so as to be of 

value for every pupil of school age, except 

perhaps the [ mentally retarded, slow learners], 

mentally retarded 
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42. some children with serious [emotional, scholastic] 


disturbances, 
emotional 
43. and some highly [ antisocial, asocial] students. 
antisocial 
44. In comparison with those of elementary or 
secondary education, the [interests, objectives] 
of higher education are more dependent upon the 
characteristics of the specific institution. 
objectives 


45. Three main objectives of teacher education 
accepted at the Conference of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in 1959 included an excellent program 


of [liberal, specific] education, 


liberal 
46. a program to help each teacher become a well- 
trained [ generalist, specialist] in at least one 
broad area of subject matter, 
specialist 


47. and an excellent program of [ professional, 


vocational ] education. 


professional 
48. Increasingly the idea is being accepted that at 
least [three, five] years of higher education is 
ecessary to prepare a teacher. 


__ „Necessary torprepere Q tee Cnr i CO OT 
five 


B. AN ATTEMPT AT A TAXONOMY 


49. A taxonomy is the classification of data and 
other phenomena according to their [ natural, 


subject] relationship. 


natural 
50. Bloom and his associates classified all 
educational objectives in three domains: 
cognitive, affective, and [ motor, 


psychomotor]. 
ee A ae psychomotor 


51. The cognitive domain includes the [ experiences, 
objectives] which deal with the recall of 


knowledge, 
objectives 


52. and with the development of [ general, 


intellectual] abilities and skills. 
intellectual 
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53. Outcomes indicated by such words as interests, 
attitudes, values, and appreciations are included 


in the [ affective, emotional] domain. 


affective 
54. The psychomotor domain includes motor 


concepts, skills]. 


skills 


55, Knowledge is defined narrowly to include only the 
[recall, understanding] of what has been learned. 
recall 
56. Five intellectual abilities and skills were outlined 
in the cognitive domain — comprehension, applica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. The 
lowest level of understanding information is called 


comprehension, perception] ; 


comprehension 
57. the use of abstractions in concrete situations is 


referred to as [ application, transfer]; 


application 
58. the breakdown of a communication into the constit- 
uent elements or parts is referred to as 
[analysis, discrimination]. 
analysis 
59, The putting together of elements and parts so as 
to form a whole is designated [convergence, 
synthesis]. 
synthesis 
60. Judging the value of materials and methods for , 
given purposes is designated [ evaluation, 
generalization]. 
evaluation 
C. MORE IMMEDIATE TEACHING-LEARNING GOALS 
61. General objectives are helpful in deciding the 
main emphasis of [instruction, teaching] ina 
school system. 
instruction 


62. General objectives are not sufficiently explicit to 
provide for adequate selection and direction of 
the immediate, daily learning [ activities, 
opportunities] in the classroom. 
activities 
63. One of the most important tasks of the teacher is 
to decide objectives and to state them in terms of 
student [ behaviors, reactions]. 
behaviors 
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64. The objective "Understands rules of syllabication" 
is classified in the [ cognitive, psychomotor] 
domain. 


5 cognitive 
65. The objective "Wants to use time efficiently" is 


classified in the [affective, psychomotor] domain. 


; affective 
66. The objective "Improves in using the shiftlock of 
the typewriter" is classified in the [ cognitive, 
psychomotor] domain. 
psychomotor 


67. The three objectives immediately preceding are 


stated in terms of [ student, teacher] behaviors. 


student 


CHAPTER 2 EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND LEARNING EFFICIENCY 


A. GENERAL OBJECTIVES—Objectives of Elementary Education— 
Objectives of Secondary Education—Objectives of Higher Education 


1. Purposeful learning by an individual requires 
goal setting. Purposeful education in school 


requires clear-cut 
objectives 


2. Deciding educational objectives means deciding 


what is of worth or of [ J 
value 


3. For efficient learning in the classroom, the 


teacher must formulate Ji 
objectives 


4. In turn, these [ ] must be 


incorporated into goals of the learners. 
objectives 


5. Generalized statements of broad objectives for 
an entire school system or state are usually 
formulated by committees rather than by single 
[ l. 
ERFA a o E individuals 


6. The federal government does not have authority 
to set objectives of education for state or 


eNO ea 
local 
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7. The Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in 
Elementary Education organized the objectives 
of elementary education in a three-dimensional 
framework: growth scale, broad curriculum areas, 


and types of expected [ change. 


behavioral 


8. The Committee did not specify that the objectives 
had to be achieved in connection with specific 


[su is 


subjects 
9. The nine broad curriculum areas proposed by the 
Committee are: physical development, 


[ ], body care; 


health 
10. individual social and [em ] 
development; 
emotional 
11. ethical behavior, standards, and [va ; 
values 
12. social [re ; 
relations 
13. the social [ wo ; 
world 
14, the physical | ; 
world 
15. [es development; communication; 
esthetic 
l6. and quantitative [re ]. 
relationships 
17. The four areas of expected behavioral change 
are knowledge and iÈ 
understanding 
18. skill and [co js 
competence 
19. attitude and [in |, 
interest 
20. and action [ pa A 
pattern 
21. Knowledge and understanding refer to things 
that are memorized or understood so well that 
they can be easily [ le 
recalled 


22. Both physical and intellectual abilities are 
included under skill and competence; the basic 
needs and drives of human beings are considered 


under [ | and interest. 


attitude 
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23. Action patterns refer to broad generalized ways 
of [ Ja 


behaving 
24. In connection with objectives of secondary educa- 
tion, the Committee of Ten in 1892 proposed that 
college admission requirements be the same as the 


requirements for high school ile 


graduation 
25. The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education in 1918 published the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education. These were stated as 


health, the fundamental [ pr if 


processes 
26. home life, [ ] preparation, 
vocational 


27. citizenship, wise use of leisure time, and 


| development. 


character 
28. The Cardinal Principles resulted in increasing 


attention to preparing students for a 


jobs 
29. The Educational Policies Commission in 1938 
stated general objectives under four headings: 
self-realization, human [re K 
relationships 
30. [ec efficiency, 
economic 
31. and [ ] responsibility. 
civic 
32. French and his associates in 1957 stated the above 
objectives as [be ] of the students. 
behaviors 
33. One purpose in stating the objectives as student 
behaviors was to emphasize that high school 
education should lead not only to increased 
knowledge but also to [de ] 
changes in student behaviors. 
desirable 


34, Conant in 1959 stated that the three objectives of 
a comprehensive high school are to provide a 


] education for all future citizens, 
general 


35. to provide for those who wish to use their 
acquired skills immediately on graduation a 


good [el program, 
elective 
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36. and to provide satisfactory programs for those 
whose vocations will depend on Subsequent 


college 


37. Conant judged the present American system of 
mass secondary education to be superior to the 


[ ] system. 
European 


38. Though Conant strongly recommended for the 
academically talented students a large amount of 


[ma 
mathematics 


39, and a large amount of [ if 
foreign language 


40. he also proposed that specific programs should be 
developed for each [in ] student. 
individual 
41. Recent statements of objectives suggest that 
high school should be conducted so as to be of 
value for every pupil of school age, except 
perhaps the [me dis 


oo perhaps ine Pm alivretarded 
mentally retarde! 


42. some children with serious [ ] 
disturbances, 
emotional 
43. and some highly ] students. 
antisocial 
44. In comparison with those of elementary or 
secondary education, the [ ] 
of higher education are more dependent upon 
the characteristics of the specific institution. 
objectives 


45. Three main objectives of teacher education 
accepted at the Conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in 1959 included an excellent 


program of [li ] education, 
liberal 


46. a program to help each teacher become a well- 
trained [sp ] in at least one broad 
area of subject matter, 
specialist 
47, and an excellent program of [ ] 
education. 
professional 
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48. Increasingly the idea is being accepted that at least 
[ ] years of higher education is 


necessary to prepare a teacher. 
five 
B. AN ATTEMPT AT A TAXONOMY 


49. A taxonomy is'a classification of data 
and other phenomena according to their 


relationship. 
natural 


50. Bloom and his associates classified all edu- 
cational objectives in three domains: cognitive, 
affective, and 


psychomotor 
51. The cognitive domain includes the 
] which deal with the 
recall of knowledge, 
objectives 


52. and with the development of 


in abilities and skills. 
intellectual 


53. Outcomes indicated by such words as interests, 
attitudes, values, and appreciations are included 
in the domain. 
affective 


54, The psychomotor domain includes motor 


skills 


55, Knowledge is defined narrowly to include only 
] of what has been learned. 


the [re 
recall 
56. Five intellectual abilities and skills were out- 
lined in the cognitive domain — comprehension, 
application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 
The lowest level of understanding information is 


called [ J; Due E Es 
comprehension 


57. the use of abstractions in concrete situations is 


eterea oae O ection 
application 


mmunication into the 


58. the breakdown of a co 
ts is referred to as 


constituent elements Or par 


analysis 
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59. The putting together of elements and parts so as to 
form a whole is designated 7 


synthesis 
60. Judging the value of materials and methods for 
given purposes is designated [ J 
evaluation 
C. MORE IMMEDIATE TEACHING-LEARNING GOALS 
61. General objectives are helpful in deciding the 
main emphasis of [in ] ina 
school system. 
instruction 
62. General objectives are not sufficiently explicit 
to provide for adequate selection and direction 
of the immediate, daily learning [ac ] 
in the classroom. 
activities 
63. One of the most important tasks of the teacher is 
to decide objectives and to state them in terms 
of student [be 
behaviors 
64. The objective "Understands rules of syllabication" 
is classified in the ] domain. 
cognitive 
65. The objective ''Wants to use time efficiently" is 
classified in the [ ] domain. 


____ classified inthe | eee 
affective 


66. The objective "Improves in using the shiftlock of 
the typewriter" is classified in the 
[ ] domain. 
psychomotor 
67. The three objectives immediately preceding are 
stated in terms of [ ] behaviors. 


_ Stated in terms ot | OC Ose 
student 
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CHAPTER 3 PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS AND EFFICIENCY OF LEARNING 


A. COGNITIVE ABILITIES AND INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES 


1, The measurement of IQ, or general intellectual 
ability, has been closely related to school situa- 
tions. The Revised Stanford-Binet Scales are used 


to ascertain [ achievement, IQ]. PENEAN 
IQ 


2. The Revised Stanford-Binet Scales are intended to 
measure primarily [ affective, cognitive] abilities. 
cognitive 


3. IQ correlates higher with [ academic, artistic] 
than with psychomotor achievements. 
academic 


4. The percentage of persons with IQ's of 85-114 
on the Stanford-Binet is about [ 20, 68]. 
68 


5, Though the situation may since have changed 
because of improved communications, Terman 
and Merrill in 1937 found a slightly lower mean 


IQ in [rural, urban] areas. 
rural 


6. The difference between the highest and lowest IQ 
in a group of scores is called the [ median, range]. 
— A a a A range 


7. Terman and Merrill found no difference in the 
[ range, variation] in IQ between rural and urban 


areas. 
range 


8. Though the mean IQ varies according to occupation, 
children of low to high IQ are born to parents in 


all [ occupations, professions]. 
occupations 


9. Because children of lowest IQ do not attend 
school, the range of differences is narrower in 
school [achievements, activities], such as 


reading, than in IQ. 
r achievements 


10. Spitzer showed that the higher the grade level the 
greater is the range among pupils in arithmetic 


and reading [achievement, success]. 
eG ae achievement 
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11. Feldhusen and Klausmeier, studying children of 
low, average, and high IQ, reported a very wide 


{ limit, range] in their counting performance. 
range 


B. PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS | 


12. Drawing, handwriting, and similar skills require 
the use of [ mental, psychomotor] factors combined 


with the manipulation of objects. 
psychomotor 


13. Speaking, singing, and other [ performance, 
vocal] activities also involve psychomotor 


abilities. 
vocal 
14. The ratio of the highest to the lowest performer 


in running speed and in strength of grip among 
pupils of the same age, as shown by Hunsiker 


and by Klausmeier, is about [3, B0 tosh. 
3 


15. With increasing age and excellent instruction in 
school, the ratio of highest to lowest performance 


and achievement [ decreases, increases]. 
increases 


16. Teachers should ascertain the pupil's present 
psychomotor abilities and physical characteristics 
and attempt to take him at his pace to higher 


levels of [ fulfillment, performance]. 
performance 


C. AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS—Interests—Attitudes and Values— 
Personality Integration 


17. At present children demonstrate interest in 
space ships as they did thirty years ago in 
airplanes. But always they have demonstrated 
[ interest, aptitude] in some aspect of the 


immediate environment. 


interest 
18. Children's educational achievements, intelligence, 
and psychomotor abilities have been studied more 
intensively than have their [interests, skills]. 
interests 
19. At successively higher school levels, primary through 
high school, Jersild and Tasch reported the students to 
demonstrate [higher, lower] interest in mathematics. 
lower 
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20. Jersild and Tasch found most lst-graders to be 
interested in school; as they moved up through 
the grades, they became [less, more] interested 
in school and scholarliness. 
3 less 
21. Attitudes and values, like interests, are less 
dependent upon hereditary than upon 
[ environmental, home] factors. 
environmental 
22. From childhood to early adulthood, attitudes 
and values become more [ stable, temporary]. 
stable 
23. In the Character Education Inquiry by Hartshorne 
and May the pupils were confronted with 
[real, vicarious] temptation situations. 
real 
24. They had to choose between behaving honestly 


and [dishonestly, tactfully]. 


2 Sanu iats NON es Eye a MM 


dishonestly 
25. The ratio of cheating was found to be distributed 
in the child population much as [1Q, sex] is 
distributed. 
IQ 


26. According to Johnson and Legg, a principal 
reason for dropouts from high school before 
graduation is dissatisfaction with a variety of 
conditions in the [home, school] situation. 
school 
27. The causes for leaving high school do not reside 
solely within the student but in the total 


[ school, teaching] situation. 
school 


28. High school students who receive failing grades 
in required subjects must repeat the [ courses, 


failures] or leave school. 
courses 


29. Not all children and adults demonstrate 
personality integration and good emotional 
health. Some are emotionally [ disturbed, 


flexible]. wos 
isturbe 


30. Klausmeier, Feldhusen, and Check found about 
5% of the children of 5th-grade age in Wisconsin 


schools to be [ emotionally, extremely] disturbed. 
i emotionally 
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31. Clancy and Smitter reported that as children 
encountered more problems, kindergarten to the 
first grade, the incidence of emotional 


adjustment, disturbance] increased; 


disturbance 
32. the percentage of emotionally disturbed children 
showed a rise again at the [second, eighth] 
grade; 
aes Ta AT ECCT eighth 


33. also, a higher incidence of emotionally disturbed 
children, in comparison with normal children, 


came from [broken, demoralized] homes. 


broken 
34. Severe unresolved emotional problems and related 
[ character, personality] disorganization retard 
efficient learning of subject matter. 
personality 
35. More research is needed to determine the extent 
to which personality disorders result from biological 
rather than from [ environmental, hereditary] factors. 
environmental 


D. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOMOTOR 
ABILITIES, AND AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


36. Different from early conceptions about the unchanging 
IQ, Sontag and his associates found it to be quite 


[unpredictable, variable] from one year to the next. 


variable 
37. The median IQ change throughout Sontag's study 
was [18, 50] IQ points. 


ee A ee ee eee 


18 


38. A high need for achievement, competitive striving, 
and curiosity was characteristic of the children 
whose [IQ, MA] went up. 
1Q 


39. There is no consistent relationship between two 


variables when a correlation is[.00, 1.00]. 


-00 


40. Sontag found no relationship between the rate of 
physical growth and the rate of mental growth; 


the correlation was about [.00, .60]. 


.00 
41. Klausmeier and others found height, weight, 
carpal age, and dental age to correlate sig- 
nificantly with one another but not with IQ and 


educational [achievements, quotients]; 
achievements 
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42. also, contrary to Olson and Hughes, low IQ chil- 
dren of elementary school age did not differ from 
high IQ children in weight, dental age, and 


carpal [age, movements]. 


age 
43. At pubescence marked changes often occur in 
attitudes and values, suggesting a positive 
correlation between level of maturation and 
[ affective, intellectual] characteristics of 
students. 
affective 


44. The range in chronological age at which 
normally developing boys and girls reach 


puberty is about [ seven, three] years. 


seven 
45. Stone and Barker reported postmenarcheal girls, 
in comparison with premenarcheal, to have 
greater [ asexual, heterosexual] interests. 
heterosexual 
46. According to Jones and Bayley, early maturing 
boys in the age group of 13-15 were more 
interested in a variety of social matters than 
were [ average, late] maturing boys. 
late 
47. The previous studies relating physical maturation 
and affective development indicate that a change 
in the relationship occurs during early 


adolescence, childhood]. 


adolescence 
48. Correlations between IQ and educational 
achievements as measured by standardized 
tests are [ higher, lower] than correlations 
between IQ and teacher marks or grades. 
higher 


49. The correlation between IQ and teacher grades 
in mathematics is about .40, and between stand- 
ardized test scores in mathematics and teacher 
grades in mathematics it is about .65. To identify 
future high achievers in mathematics one should 


use the results of a(n) [1Q, mathematics] test. 


mathematics 
50. Anderson and others reported that IQ alone was 
not completely satisfactory for identifying high 
[ achievers, aspirants] among high school seniors 
in English, mathematics, and science. 


___ in English, mathemem:, ee eee oaaae 
achievers 
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51. A combination of achievement testing in English 
and teacher judgment is useful in identifying 
the high [achievers, scorers] in English. 


achievers 
E. AGE 
52. The differences among children of the same 
chronological age are sufficiently large that 
some persons oppose assigning children to 
grades in school on the basis of [CA, MA]. 
CA 


53. Havighurst introduced the concept of developmental 
tasks. A developmental task is a task which arises 
at or about a certain period in the [ career, life] of 


an individual, 


life 
54. successful achievement of which leads to his 
happiness and [ experience, success] with later 
tasks, 
success 


55. while failure leads to unhappiness in the 
[ individual, society], 


eee E a e aa 


individual 
56. disapproval by the society, and difficulty with 


later [ ideas, tasks]. 


tasks 
57. Havighurst, Schoeppe, and Haggard reported that 
emotional and social adjustment are related to 
efficient learning of the usual school [ problems, 
subjects]. 
subjects 


58. If boys and girls do not achieve most of the tasks 
required of adolescence, they are likely to experi- 


ence difficulties in [ adulthood, college]. 


adulthood 
F. SEX 
59. Differences between the sexes result in part from 
biological and in part from [cultural, other] factors. 
cultural 


60. Differentiation of the sex role is not important in 
infancy, but in childhood there is greater pressure 
toward nurturance, obedience, and responsibility 


in [ boys,` girls], 


girls 
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61. and toward self-reliance and achievement striving 
in [boys, girls]. 
oys 
62. Terman and Tyler report many sex differences. 
From early infancy to adolescence, differences 
between the [ children, sexes] in interests 
become greater. 
63. There is little difference between boys and girls 
in height and weight up to about age 10 because 
of the more rapid rate of maturation in [ boys, girls]. 
girls 
64. On both IQ and achievement tests girls typically 
score higher on verbal items, boys on [quantitative, 
semantic] items. 
quantitative 
65. IQ tests are constructed in such a manner as to 
eliminate the [ hereditary, sex] difference in 
arriving at the total IQ score. 
sex 
66. Klausmeier and others showed the range of achieve- 
ments among members of the same sex to be of 
far more educational significance than is the small 
mean [amount, difference] between the sexes. 
difference 
67. Miles reported that masculinity increased in 
males until age 16 but [ decreased, subsided] 


thereafter; 
decreased 


68. femininity in females rose till about age 20, but, 
different from males, increased [gradually, 


rapidly] thereafter. 


gradually 
69. Boys and girls should probably remain together for 
all instruction, including vocal music and physical 
education, at least through the [ fourth, tenth] grade. 
fourth 


70. At the time of menarche, it is probably wise to have 
boys and girls [ separated, together] for strenuous 
hysical activities. 


___ physical activities, 00 
separated 


G. HOME BACKGROUND AND SOCIAL CLASS 


71. The influence of the home is important in 
children's learning in school. Democratic homes 
supposedly produce [less, more] efficient learning. 
more 
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72. The characteristics of political democracy are not 
completely agreed upon, nor are the characteristics 
of [democratic, full] family living. 
democratic 
73. Clancy and Smitter found, not only some emotionally 
disturbed, but also some normal children coming 


from [broken, low-income] homes. 


broken 

74. Slightly higher reading achievement was reported 

by Sheldon and Cutts for children coming from 

democratic homes wherein the parents agreed on 

the methods of [ child, financial] control. 
> ary ORC De child 
75. However, Drews and Teahan found the more 

restrictive, less permissive home environment to 

be associated with [higher, lower] school achieve- 


ment. 
higher 


76. In 1941, Warner and Lunt studied social-class 

structure and arranged the inhabitants of a com- 

munity into six social classes. An important 

variable in school learning which stems from this 

study is the social [class, relations] of the family. 

class 

77. According to Havighurst and his associates, differ- 

ences in school achievements according to social 

class are present at age 10; the [classes, differences ] 


become greater with increasing age. 
differences 


78. Davie reported that the higher the [family, social] 
class, the more favorable were the attitudes 


toward higher education. 


social 
79. Bronfenbrenner stated that American mothers of all 
social classes have become more [ flexible, rigid] 
in recent years with respect to infant feeding and 


weaning; 
flexible 


80. also, parent-child relationships in the middle class 
are consistently more acceptant and equalitarian, 
while those in the working class are oriented toward 
maintaining order and [democracy, obedience]. 
obedience 
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81. Most generalizations about social class and educa- 
tion are derived from research conducted prior to 
World War II, but the buying power and aspirations 
of blue collar workers in relation to those in white 
collar occupations have [risen, stabilized] since 


then. 


risen 
H. READINESS FOR LEARNING AND LIMITS OF LEARNING 


82. Readiness of an individual to engage successfully in 
a specific learning task, such as beginning reading, 
is dependent on a number of factors: intelligence and 
related cognitive [abilities, knowledge], 
abilities 
83. psychomotor abilities and related physical 


characteristics, status], 


characteristics 
84. [affective, individual] characteristics, including 
attitudes and motivation, 
affective 
85. and previous [achievements, desires] related to 
the specific task. 


CUE PEAS SS aN IES P eS et ee eS ee EE 
achievements 


86. Considerable advances have been made to help 
the teacher assess the pupil's total [ knowledge, 


readiness] for specific classroom tasks. 


readiness 
87. However, the learning tasks set forth in many 
graded textbooks and curriculum guides do not 
take into account differences among pupils in 
[desire, readiness] to learn. 
readiness 
88. When each of three school systems introduces the 
change from manuscript to cursive handwriting at 
a different grade level, readiness to [ adjust, learn] 
is not put into practice by all three systems. 
learn 
89. Though Russell clarified the large difference among 
pupils in readiness to learn spelling, some schools 
give all the children in each grade the same list of 


sentences, words] to learn. 


words 
90. The physiological limits of learning and performance 
are not presently established in either the cognitive 


or the [ personality, psychomotor] domain. 
psychomotor 
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91. Too frequently teachers have been satisfied when 
a pupil learns as much as others at his 


age, grade] level. 


grade 
92. In rare instances has any one tried to ascertain 
the upper limit of [knowledge, learning] for 
individuals or groups of students. 
i learning 
93. Achieving as well as one can with a reasonable 
expenditure of time and effort [ improves, retards] 
mental health. 
improves 


94. It is possible to set learning tasks so difficult or 
meaningless that pupils, compelled by law to go 
to school, do not learn well and become emotionally 


disturbed, flaccid]. 


disturbed 
95. A principal task of the teacher is to ascertain the 
limit of performance for each child that is com- 
mensurate with good [intellectual, personality] 
integration. 


personality 
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CHAPTER 3 PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS AND EFFICIENCY OF LEARNING 


A. COGNITIVE ABILITIES AND INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES 


1. The measurement of IQ, or general intellectual 
ability, has been closely related to school situa- 
tions. The Revised Stanford-Binet Scales are used 


to ascertain [ ite 
IQ 
2. The Revised Stanford-Binet Scales are intended to 
measure primarily [ ] abilities. 
cognitive 
3. IQ correlates higher with [ ] 
than with psychomotor achievements. 
academic 
4. The percentage of persons with IQ's of 85-114 
on the Stanford-Binet is about [ ]. 
68 
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5. Though the situation may since have changed 
because of improved communications, Terman 
and Merrill in 1937 found a slightly lower mean 


1Q in [ ] areas. 
rural 
6. The difference between the highest and lowest IQ 
in a group of scores is called the 
range 
7. Terman and Merrill found no difference in the 
[ ] in IQ between rural and urban 
areas. 
range 


8. Though the mean IQ varies according to occupation, 
children of low to high IQ are born to parents in all 


COA E A ee eee ee 


occupations 
9. Because children of lowest IQ do not attend 
school, the range of differences is narrower in 
school [ ], such as reading. 
than in IQ. 
achievements 


10. Spitzer showed that the higher the grade level the 
greater is the range among pupils in arithmetic 


and reading ! 


achievement 
11. Feldhusen and Klausmeier, studying children of 
low, average, and high IQ, reported a very wide 


in their counting performance. 


range 
B. PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


12. Drawing, handwriting, and similar skills require 
the use of [ ] factors combined 


with the manipulation of objects. 


psychomotor 
13. Speaking, singing, and other [ vo ] 
activities also involve psychomotor abilities. 
vocal 
14. The ratio of the highest to the lowest performer 
in running speed and in strength of grip among 
pupils of the same age, as shown by Hunsiker 
and by Klausmeier, is about [ ] tol. 
3 


15. With increasing age and excellent instruction in 
school, the ratio of highest to lowest performance 


and achievement [ ie 
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16. Teachers should ascertain the pupil's present 
psychomotor abilities and physical characteristics 
and attempt to take him at his pace to higher 
levels of [pe Ue 


performance 


C. AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS—Interests—Attitudes and Values— 
Personality Integration 


17. At present children demonstrate interest in 
space ships as they did thirty years ago in 
airplanes. But always they have demonstrated 
[ ] in some aspect of the 
immediate environment. 
interest 
18. Children's educational achievements, intelligence, 
and psychomotor abilities have been studied more 
intensively than have their [ ik 
interests 
19. At successively higher school levels, primary through 
high school, Jersild and Tasch reported the students to 
demonstrate [ ] interest in mathematics. 
lower 
20. Jersild and Tasch found most lst-graders to be 
interested in school; as they moved up through 
the grades, they became [ ] 
interested in school and scholarliness. 
less 
21. Attitudes and values, like interests, are 
less dependent upon hereditary than upon 
[ ] factors. 


environmental 


22. From childhood to early adulthood, attitudes 
and values become more [ E 
stable 
23. In the Character Education Inquiry by Hartshorne 
and May the pupils were confronted with 
[re ] temptation situations. 
real 
24. They had to choose between behaving honestly 
and [ le 


dishonestly 


25. The ratio of cheating was found to be distributed 
in the child population much as [ ] 
is distributed. 
IQ 
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26. According to Johnson and Legg, a principal reason 
for dropouts from high school before graduation is 
dissatisfaction with a variety of conditions in the 
[ ] situation. 
school 
27. The causes for leaving high school do not reside 


solely within the student but in the total 


] situation. 


school 
28. High school students who receive failing grades in 
required subjects must repeat the [ ] 
or leave school. 
courses 


29. Not all children and adults demonstrate personality 
integration and good emotional health. Some are 


emotionally k 


disturbed 
30. Klausmeier, Feldhusen, and Check found about 
5% of the children of 5th-grade age in Wisconsin 
schools to be [em ] disturbed. 
emotionally 


31. Clancy and Smitter reported that as children 
encountered more problems, kindergarten to 
the first grade, the incidence of emotional 
increased; 
disturbance 
32. the percentage of emotionally disturbed children 


showed a rise again at the [ grade; 


eighth 
33. also, a higher incidence of emotionally disturbed 
children, in comparison with normal children, 
came from [ ] homes. 
broken 
34. Severe unresolved emotional problems and related 
[pe ] disorganization retard 
efficient learning of subject matter. 
personality 


35. More research is needed to determine the extent 
to which personality disorders result from biological 


rather than from [ ] factors. 
environmental 
D. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOMOTOR 
ABILITIES, AND AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


36. Different from early conceptions about the unchanging 
IQ, Sontag and his associates found it to be quite 


[va from one year to the next. 
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37. The median IQ change throughout Sontag's study 


was [ ] 1Q points. 
18 


38. A high need for achievement, competitive striving, 
and curiosity was characteristic of the children 


whose went up. 


IQ 
39. There is no consistent relationship between two 
variables when the correlation is [ jg 
.00 
40. Sontag found no relationship between the rate of 
physical growth and the rate of mental growth; 
the correlation was about [ i 
.00 


41. Klausmeier and others found height, weight, 
carpal age, and dental age to correlate 


significantly with one another but not with IQ 


and educational [ E 


achievements 
42. also, contrary to Olson and Hughes, low IQ 
children of elementary school age did not differ 
from high IQ children in weight, dental age, 
and carpal [ ]. 
age 


43. At pubescence marked changes often occur in 
attitudes and values, suggesting a positive 
correlation between level of maturation and 


af characteristics of students. 


affective 


44, The range in chronological age at which 
normally developing boys and girls reach 


puberty is about ] years. 


seven 
45. Stone and Barker reported postmenarcheal girls, 
in comparison with premenarcheal, to have 
greater [he ] interests. 
heterosexual 
46. According to Jones and Bayley, early maturing 
boys in the age group of 13-15 were more 
interested in a variety of social matters than 
were [ ] maturing boys. 
late 
47. The previous studies relating physical maturation 
and affective development indicate that a change 
in the relationship occurs during early 


[ ]. 


adolescence 
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48. Correlations between IQ and educational 
achievements as measured by standardized 


tests are [ ] than correlations 
between IQ and teacher marks or grades. 
higher 


49. The correlation between IQ and teacher grades in 
mathematics is about .40, and between standard- 
ized test scores in mathematics and teacher grades 
in mathematics it is about .65. To identify future 
high achievers in mathematics one should use the 


results of a(n) [ ] test. 
mathematics 


50. Anderson and others reported that IQ alone was 
not completely satisfactory for identifying high 
] among high school seniors 
in English, mathematics, and science. 
achievers 
51. A combination of achievement testing in English 
and teacher judgment is useful in identifying 


the high [ ] in English. 
achievers 


E. AGE 


52. The differences among children of the same chron- 
ological age are sufficiently large that some per- 
sons oppose assigning children to grades in school 
on the basis of [ Ihe 
CA 
53. Havighurst introduced the concept of developmental 
tasks. A developmental task is a task which arises 


at or about a certain period in the [ ] 
of an individual, 
life 
54, successful achievement of which leads to his 
happiness and [ ] with later 
tasks, 
success 
55. while failure leads to unhappiness in the 
in , 
individual 
56. disapproval by the society, and difficulty with 
later k 
tasks 
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57. Havighurst, Schoeppe, and Haggard reported that 
emotional and social adjustment are related to 
efficient learning of the usual school 


subjects 
58. If boys and girls do not achieve most of the tasks 
required of adolescence, they are likely to experi- 


ence difficulties in [ad ]. 


adulthood 
F. SEX 


59. Differences between the sexes result in part from 
biological and in part from [ cu ] factors. 
cultural 
60. Differentiation of the sex role is not important in 
infancy, but in childhood there is greater pressure 
toward nurturance, obedience, and responsibility 
in 5 
girls 
61. and toward self-reliance and achievement striving 
in Jz 
boys 
62. Terman and Tyler report many sex differences. 
From early infancy to adolescence, differences 
between the [ ] in interests 
become greater. 


sexes 
63. There is little difference between boys and girls in 
height and weight up to about age 10 because of the 
more rapid rate of maturation in [ ls 


64. On both IQ and achievement tests girls typically 
score higher on verbal items, boys on 


[ J items. 


quantitative 
65. IQ tests are constructed in such a manner as to 
eliminate the [ ] difference in 
arriving at the total IQ score. 
sex 


66. Klausmeier and others showed the range of achieve- 
ments among members of the same sex to be of 
far more educational significance than is the small 


mean | ] between the sexes. 


difference 
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67. Miles reported that masculinity increased in males 


until age 16 but [ J thereafter; 
decreased k 
68. femininity in females rose till about age 20, but, | 
different from males, increased [ ] F 
thereafter. ` 
gradually o 
69. Boys and girls should probably remain together for r 4 
all instruction, including vocal music and physical a, 
education, at least through the [ ] grade. e 
fourth 10 
70. At the time of menarche, it is probably wise to have ny 
boys and girls [ ] for strenuous at 
physical activities. a 
separated ’ 
G. HOME BACKGROUND AND SOCIAL CLASS A 


71. The influence of the home is important in children's 
learning in school, Democratic homes supposedly 


produce [ ] efficient learning. 


more 
72. The characteristics of political democracy are not 
completely agreed upon, nor are the characteristics 
of family living. 
emocratic 
73. Clancy and Smitter found, not only some emotionally 
disturbed, but also some normal children coming 


from [ ] homes. 
b 


roken 
74. Slightly higher reading achievement was reported 
by Sheldon and Cutts for children coming from 
democratic homes wherein the parents agreed on 


the methods of control. 
chi 


75. However, Drews and Teahan found the more restrictive, 
less permissive home environment to be associated 


with [ J school achievement. 
igher 


76. In 1941, Warner and Lunt studied social-class 
structure and arranged the inhabitants of a com- 
munity into six social classes. An important 
variable in school learning which stems from this 


study is the social of the family. 
class 
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77. According to Havighurst and his associates, differ- 
ences in school achievements according to social 
class are present at age 10; the [ ] 
become greater with increasing age. 
differences 
78. Davie reported that the higher the [ ] 
class, the more favorable were the attitudes toward 


Sig siete eer caiton PAR EA eis of Ss ils Mae eee OR 
social 


79, Bronfenbrenner stated that American mothers of all 

social classes have become more [ ] 

in recent years with respect to infant feeding and 

weaning; 

flexible 

80. also, parent-child relationships in the middle class 

are consistently more acceptant and equalitarian, 

while those in the working class are oriented toward 


maintaining order and [ ie 
obedience 


81. Most generalizations about social class and educa- 
tion are derived from research conducted prior to 
World War II, but the buying power and aspirations 
of blue collar workers in relation to those in white 


collar occupations have [ ] since then. 
risen 


H. READINESS FOR LEARNING AND LIMITS OF LEARNING 
82. Readiness of an individual to engage successfully in 


a specific learning task, such as beginning reading, 
is dependent on a number of factors: intelligence and 


related cognitive [ lg 
abilities 
83. psychomotor abilities and related physical 
[ch L : 
characteristics 
84. [ ] characteristics, including 


attitudes and motivation, 


affective 


85. and previous [ac ] related to the 


specific task. 


achievements 


86. Considerable advances have been made to help 
the teacher assess the pupil's total 


] for specific classroom tasks. 


readiness 
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87. However, the learning tasks set forth in many 
graded textbooks and curriculum guides do not 
take into account differences among pupils in 


[ ] to learn. 


readiness 
88. When each of three school systems introduces the 
change from manuscript to cursive handwriting at a 
different grade level, readiness to [ ] 
is not put into practice by all three systems. 
learn 
89. Though Russell clarified the large difference among 
pupils in readiness to learn spelling, some schools 
give all the children in each grade the same list of 
] to learn. 
words 
90. The physiological limits of learning and performance 
are not presently established in either the cognitive 


or the ] domain. 


psychomotor 
91. Too frequently teachers have been satisfied when a 
pupil learns as much as others at his [ ] 
level. 
grade 


92. In rare instances has any one tried to ascertain 
the upper limit of [ ] for individuals 
or groups of students. 
learning 
93. Achieving as well as one can with a reasonable 
expenditure of time and effort [ ] 


mental health. 


improves 
94. It is possible to set learning tasks so difficult or 
meaningless that pupils, compelled by law to go 
to school, do not learn well and become emotionally 
|. 
disturbed 
95. A principal task of the teacher is to ascertain 
the limit of performance for each child that is 


commensurate with good [ ] 
integration. 


personality 
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CHAPTER 4 TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND EFFICIENT PUPIL LEARNING 


A. COGNITIVE ABILITIES AND INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Teachers vary widely in personal and professional 
characteristics. The emotional, intellectual, and 
other personal characteristics of teachers, in com- 
parison with those of immature students, are more 


[ stable, variable ] 4 


stable 
2. According to Barr, intelligence, over-all grade- 
point average, and grade-point average in the major 
field show a postive but low correlation with subse- 
quent [ cognitive, teaching] success. 
teaching 
3. Shannon studied highly successful, failing, and 
average teachers. The highly successful teachers 
had higher IQ, higher grade-point average, and 
greater participation in extracurricular activities 
while in college than did the average and 


immature, unsuccessful ] teachers; 
l 


unsuccessfu 
4. however, little difference was noted in IQ, grade- 
point average, and participation in extracurricular 
activities between the average and [ eccentric, 


unsuccessful] teachers. 
unsuccessful 


5. Ryans found lack of subject-matter preparation to 

be characteristic of the poorer [ counselors, teachers] 

in high school. 

a N aa a a a ae tn oe LeaGhersiype 

6. The grade made in student teaching is more closely 

related to subsequent teaching [responsibility, success] 

than is the grade made in any other college course. 

success 

7. Hoyt studied the effect of teacher knowledge of 

pupil characteristics on pupils' achievements and 

attitudes toward class work. An increase in teacher 

knowledge of pupil characteristics improved pupil 


[ attitudes, understandings] toward the teacher; 


attitudes 
8. also, the teacher's application of the knowledge 
of pupil characteristics increased efficiency of 
pupil [learning, study] in the usual subject-matter 


areas. 
learning 
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9. According to Ojemann and Wilkinson, the teacher's 
knowing the pupils well resulted in more effective 
guidance of academic [ learning, progress] and in 


better personality development of the pupils. 
learning 


10. Schunert's study of student achievement in algebra 
and geometry and teacher characteristics and 
methods showed that daily supervised study of 
20-30 minutes resulted in higher student 


[ achievement, knowledge]. 
achievement 


11. Being intelligent, well prepared in the subject, 

high achieving while in college, and generally 

well educated is conducive to subsequent 

[ financial, teaching] success. 

teaching 

12. Education may have become so institutionalized 

that some of the most able prospective teachers 

do not subsequently achieve the high quality of 

teaching anticipated, or they do not remain 


permanently in [ school, teaching]. 
teaching 


B. PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 


13. In connection with efficient pupil learning in the 
psychomotor domain, the teacher should under- 
stand the nature of the motor [skill, task] to be 


taught 
skill 
14, and should be able to [ demonstrate, outline] it ‘ 
to the pupils. 
demonstrate 


15. For example, in foreign language instruction the 
teacher must speak the language well if the children 
are to learn efficiently from imitating the [ language, 


teacher]. 
teacher 


16. In music, art, home economics, and other fields, 
the teacher should be able to demonstrate the 
[ideas, skills]. 
skills 


17. In science experiments also, the teacher should 
first have conducted the experiment himself and 
then be able to [ demonstrate, explore] it in class. 
demonstrate 
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C. AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS—Interests—Attitudes and Values— 
Personality Organization 


18. The differences among teachers in interests, atti- 
tudes, values, and personality organization are 
greater than in IQ and related [ cognitive, other] 
abilities 
cognitive 
19. and are of more significance generally than are 
the [differences, similarities] in psychomotor 


abilities. 
differences 


20. Schultz and Ohlsen identified most and least 

successful student teachers. The most success- 

ful student teachers were higher in [ social, 

welfare] service and intellectual interests. 

social 

21. Ryans found the better elementary teachers to 

indicate high interest in and preference for 

activities which involve contact with [ people, 


things]; 
people 


22. also, the better secondary school teachers 
indicated high interest in reading and in music, 
painting, and the arts in general. The less 
effective teachers did not show similar high 


[ feelings, interests]: = 


interests 
23. thus, interest in people generally, in social 
service activities, in intellectual pursuits, and 
in fine arts is more characteristic of successful 
than of [good, unsuccessful] teachers. 
unsuccessful 
24. Teacher attitudes toward behavior problems in 
children have been studied repeatedly. Wickman, 
in 1928, reported marked differences between 
teachers! and clinicians' judgments about serious 
[behavior, social] problems in children; 
behavior 
25. the teachers rated as most serious aggressive 
behaviors, while clinicians rated as most serious 


evasive, withdrawal] behaviors; 


withdrawal 
26. stealing was rated more serious by [ clinicians, 


teachers |; 


teachers 
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27. and suspiciousness was rated more serious by 
[ clinicians, teachers]. 
clinicians 
28. In 1936, Ellis and Miller found the same pattern. 
However, the teacher judgments were closer to 
‘those of the [ clinicians, psychiatrists] than in 
the Wickman study. 
clinicians 
29. In 1956, Stouffer concluded that high school 
teachers had changed their [ attitudes, beliefs] 
somewhat, but the clinicians had changed very 
little since the Wickman study; 
attitudes 
30. clinicians still rated withdrawing behaviors as 
being most [dangerous, serious]. 
serious 
31. In 1959, Beilin summarized the research since the 
Wickman study and drew a number of conclusions: 
the hierarchy of teachers! attitudes had shifted to 
approximate more closely those of the 


[ clinicians, practitioners]; 


clinicians 
32. criteria employed in evaluating the behavior 
problems of children differed for elementary and 
secondary school [ clinicians, teachers]; 
teachers 


33. more boys were identified as maladjusted than 
girls and the criteria of [ disturbance, maladjustment] 


maladjustment 


34. the sex of the teacher affected, in part, attitudes 


toward children's [ behavior. important] problems; 
behavior 


35, the attitudes of teachers and clinicians reflect 
their respective roles. Teachers are concerned 
with aggressive behaviors which disturb the class 
because of their leadership [role, status] in 


the classroom. 
role 


36. To a clinician who works with individual children, 
withdrawal behavior indicates that the disturbed 
child has given up the fight against frustrating 
circumstances; the [ aggressive, belligerent] 
child is still fighting back and is therefore con- 
sidered to be less seriously maladjusted or 


disturbed. 
aggressive 
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37. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory report- 
edly measures attitudes toward pupils, toward 
teaching-learning situations, and toward 
[guidance, teaching] as a profession. 


teaching 
38. Shaw and others used the M.T.A.I. to study . 7 
the attitudes of various groups in education. 
The scores of elementary teachers were higher 
than those of [ science, secondary] teachers. 
secondary 


39. Apparently elementary teachers have more favor- 
able attitudes toward the [pupils, school] and 
are less interested in subject matter than are 


secondary teachers. 
pupils l 


40. Klausmeier and others found prospective ele- 

mentary teachers to be highly interested in 

working with children, whereas prospective high 

school teachers were primarily interested in a 

major [ occupational, subject] field. 

subject 

41. According to the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 

men are higher in theoretical, economic, and 

political values; women are higher in esthetic, 

social, and religious [attitudes, values]. 

values 

42. According to Dilley, a desire for contact with 

children or adolescents and for opportunities to 

help people is less characteristic of prospective 

engineers than of prospective [ clinicians, teachers]. 
i teachers 
43. Personality organization of the teacher is an 

important variable in classroom learning. A 

teacher with a well-organized [ disposition, 

personality], including favorable attitudes 

toward self and others, is expected to get along 


well in the classroom. 


personality 
44, Gowan, using the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, 
found that individuals who were responsible, con- 
trolled and friendly, and secure and who had strong 


egos made good [ counselors, teachers]. 


teachers 
45. Travers found the two greatest sources of potential 
anxiety among prospective elementary teachers to 
be fear of not being liked by the class and 


ability, discipline] of the class. 
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46. Although these anxieties may have been somewhat 
realistic, anxieties about discipline and being 
liked by pupils are associated with two conditions: 
inadequate previous experience with [ children, 


ete ee eerie pe GS eis ees gS ee 
children 


47. or lack of stable [ cognitive, personality] 


orgs o me ee 1b Si ee 
personality 


D. PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCES 


48. Klausmeier and Swanson found a number of activ- 

ities in a course in educational psychology, such 

as developing a case study and a learning unit, 

to improve the understandings and professional 

[ competences, spirit] of prospective teachers. 

competences 

49, Davis reported experienced teachers to have 

unsolved problems connected with motivation, 

testing and evaluation, individual differences, 

etc. The problem most frequently mentioned was 


[ motivation, transfer]; 
motivation 


50. many of the problems were not philosophical, but 
[ anatomical, psychological] in nature. 
psychological 
51. The principles and generalizations in Learning 
and Human Abilities are intended to help edu- 
cational workers deal more effectively with on- 
going and recurrent problems of instruction, to 


improve their professional [attitudes, competence]. 
competence 


E. AGE 


52. Little research has been done to determine the 
relationship between age and [ immediate, 


teaching] success. 
mee EE teaching 


53. Ryans found less desirable classroom behaviors 


among the [ older, younger] secondary teachers. 
older 


54, Wechsler found a gradual but constant decline in 
IQ scores after age 25. Anastasi also found per- 


formance to decline with [ age, experience]. 
age 
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55. According to Korchin and Basowitz, the older 


persons were less capable in dealing with 


[ familiar, novel] material, 
novel 


56. and also were more cautious and required more 
time to integrate their [ reactions, responses]. 


responses 
57. Miles, studying the effects of age on visual 
perception, motor skills, and judgment, reported 
decline to come first in visual [acuity, perception], 
perception 


58. and last in [ cognitive, motor] skills. 
motor 


59. Lehman found outstanding performances to be made 


in early [ adolescence, adulthood]; 
adulthood 


60. however, some great performances came as late 


as age [40, 80]. 
80 


61. Birren suggests that a high frequency of major 

personal adjustments required by changes in the 

environment, in health, and in interpersonal rela- 

tions makes [ middle, old] age a very dynamic period. 

old 

62. The early years of teaching and the years above 

sixty for both sexes, and the middle years for 

women, appear to be the periods in which most 

problems of [ adjustment, relationships] are 


experienced. 
adjustment 


F. SEX 


63. Teachers! choices regarding major subject fields 
and of school levels — kindergarten through college — 
reveal major [ clinical, sex] differences. 
sex 
64. Teachers in the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades are almost exclusively [ female, male]. 
female 
65. Progressively through the intermediate grades, 
junior and senior high school, the percentage of 
female, male] teachers rises. 


te, [female, male] teachers risesy 5 jog Ne 
male 
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66. Biological and cultural factors which delimit appro- 
priate roles for males and females contribute to 
the choice of major subject and of school 


[ conditions, level]. 
: level 


67. Tyler noted that males were higher in mathematical 

reasoning, spatial judgment, and science, and 

that females were [ higher, lower] in verbal fluency, 

rote memory, perceptual speed, and dexterity. 

higher 

68. The differences between groups of males and 

females in verbal fluency, mathematical reasoning, 

and other abilities is not nearly as large as is the 

difference among the members within each 


field, sex]. 
sex 


69. Beilin ascertained criteria of adjustment used by 

male and female teachers; the males and females 

applied much the same criteria of [ adjustment, 

development] to high school students; 
Tae adjustment 
70. however, greater emphasis was placed on humility 

and modesty by the [female, male] teachers. 

female 

71. Meyer and Thompson reported 6th-grade boys 

received more [ approval, disapproval] from their 


women teachers than did girls; 
a disapproval 


72. also, both boys and girls nominated boys more 
frequently than girls as receiving [ approval, 


disapproval] from their teachers. 
disapproval 


73. Since boys are more aggressive and respond so to 
their teachers, the teachers tended to counteract 
with a higher degree of [ aggressiveness, withdrawal] 


toward the boys. 
= Sa aggressiveness 


74, Some aggressiveness is normal in both boys and 
girls and should be treated, not as a personal 
threat to the teacher, but as a sign of [normal, 


unusual] social development. 
normal 


75. Labue found a sex difference between students who 
completed a teacher education program and those 
who dropped out. The only difference for the women 

as in valuing service to [ self, society]; 


S vasione ee ee orl 
society 
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76. the men who persisted were higher in desire to work 
in the major field and in perceiving [ college, 


teaching] as a stepping stone to another occupation. 


teaching 


G. SOCIAL CLASS 


77. Most teachers follow and encourage the development 
of [lower-, middle-] class social attitudes and 


values in students. 


middle- 
78. Teachers must be aware of their own attitudes and 
values in order not to discriminate inadvertently 
against a child whose attitudes and [ appearance, 
values] are different from the teacher's. 
values 


79. Hoehn reported teachers to have more contacts with 

the higher-status and higher-achieving pupils than 

with the lower-status and lower- [ achieving, class] 

pupils. 

achieving 

80. Though teachers may not intentionally discriminate, 

children of lower social [ class, origin] may profit 

little from attending school. 


class 
81. Emotional acceptance of each child as he comes to 
school does not mean approving [antisocial, asocial] 
conduct. 


antisocial 
82. The social-class background of the teacher is less 
important in helping lower class pupils to profit 
from education than are the present attitudes, values, 
and skills of the [ parents, teacher]. 


teacher 
83. Teachers cannot abandon such principles as respect 
for the rights of others; but they can try to under- 
stand the way of life in the homes and neighborhood 


from which the pupils of [ lower-, middle-| class come. 


lower- 
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CHAPTER 4 TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND EFFICIENT PUPIL LEARNING 


A. COGNITIVE ABILITIES AND INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Teachers vary widely in personal and professional 
characteristics. The emotional, intellectual, and 
other personal characteristics of teachers, in com- 
parison with those of immature students, are more 
Te 
stable 
2. According to Barr, intelligence, over-all grade- 
point average, and grade-point average in the 
major field show a positive but low correlation 
with subsequent success. 
teaching 
3. Shannon studied highly successful, failing, and 
average teachers. The highly successful teachers 
had higher IQ, higher grade-point average, and 
greater participation in extracurricular activities 
while in college than did the average and 


] teachers; 


unsuccessful 
4. however, little difference was noted in IQ, 
grade-point average, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities between the average and 
[ ] teachers. 
unsuccessful 


5. Ryans found lack of subject-matter preparation to 
be characteristic of the poorer [ ] 


in high school. 


teachers 
6. The grade made in student teaching is more closely 


related to subsequent teaching [ ] 
than is the grade made in any other college course. 


success 
7. Hoyt studied the effect of teacher knowledge of 
pupil characteristics on pupils' achievements and 
attitudes toward class work. An increase in teacher 
knowledge of pupil characteristics improved pupil 
[ ] toward the teacher; 
attitudes 


8. also, the teacher's application of the knowledge 
of pupil characteristics increased efficiency of 
pupil [ ] in the usual subject- 


matter areas. 


learning 
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9. According to Ojemann and Wilkinson, the teacher's 
knowing the pupils well resulted in more effective 
guidance of academic [ ] and in 
better personality development of the pupils. 
learning 
10. Schunert's study of student achievement in algebra 
and geometry and teacher characteristics and 
methods showed that daily supervised study of 
20-30 minutes resulted in higher student 


achievement 


11. Being intelligent, well prepared in the subject, 

high achieving while in college, and generally 

well educated is conducive to subsequent 

[ ] success. 

teaching 

12. Education may have become so institutionalized 

that some of the most able prospective teachers 

do not subsequently achieve the high quality of 

teaching anticipated, or they do not remain 


permanently in [ les 
teaching 


B. PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 


13. In connection with efficient pupil learning in the 
psychomotor domain, the teacher should under- 


stand the nature of the motor [ ] 
to be taught 
skill 
14, and should be able to [ ] it to the 
pupils. 
demonstrate 


15, For example, in foreign language instruction the 
teacher must speak the language well if the 
children are to learn efficiently from imitating the 


teacher 


16. In music, art, home economics, and other fields, 
the teacher should be able to demonstrate the 


[ l. 
skills 


17. In science experiments also, the teacher should 
first have conducted the experiment himself and 


then be able to [ ] it in class. 
demonstrate 
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C. AFFECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS—Interests—Attitudes and Values— 
Personality Organization 


18. The differences among teachers in interests, atti- 
tudes, values, and personality organization are 


greater than in IQ and related [ ] 
abilities 
cognitive 
19. and are of more significance generally than are 
the [ ] in psychomotor abilities. 
differences 


20. Schultz and Ohlsen identified most and least 

successful student teachers. The most 

successful student teachers were higher in 

[ ] service and intellectual 

interests. 

social 

21. Ryans found the better elementary teachers 

to indicate high interest in and preference 

for activities which involve contact with 


people 
22. also, the better secondary school teachers 
indicated high interest in reading and in music, 
painting, and the arts in general. The less 
effective teachers did not show similar high 


[ l; 
interests 
23. thus, interest in people generally, in social 
service activities, in intellectual pursuits, and 
in fine arts is more characteristic of successful 
than of [ ] teachers. 
unsuccessful 
24. Teacher attitudes toward behavior problems in 
children have been studied repeatedly. Wickman, 
in 1928, reported marked differences between 
teachers' and clinicians! judgments about serious 
[ ] problems in children; 
behavior 
25. the teachers rated as most serious aggressive 
behaviors, while clinicians rated as most serious 
[ ] behaviors; 
withdrawal 


26. stealing was rated more serious by 


[ l; 


Oal a A ee i teachers 
teachers 
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27. and suspiciousness was rated more serious by 
e ici teed orate ew ee el 
clinicians 


28. In 1936, Ellis and Miller found the same pattern. 
However, the teacher judgments were closer to 


those of the [ ] than in the 
Wickman study. 
clinicians 


29. In 1956, Stouffer concluded that high school 
teachers had changed their [ ] 
somewhat, but the clinicians had changed very 


little since the Wickman study; 
attitudes 


30. clinicians still rated withdrawing behaviors as 
being most [ Ales 
serious 


31. In 1959, Beilin summarized the research since the 
Wickman study and drew a number of conclusions: 
the hierarchy of teachers' attitudes had shifted 
to approximate more closely those of the 


[ is 
clinicians 
32. criteria employed in evaluating the behavior 


problems of children differed for elementary and 


secondary school [ J; 
teachers 


33. more boys were identified as maladjusted than 
girls and the criteria of [ ] 


differed for each sex; 
maladjustment 


34, the sex of the teacher affected, in part, attitudes 


toward children's problems; 
behavior 


35. the attitudes of teachers and clinicians reflect 

their respective roles. Teachers are concerned 

with aggressive behaviors which disturb the class 

because of their leadership [ ] 

in the classroom. 

role 

36. To a clinician who works with individual children, 

withdrawal behavior indicates that the disturbed 

child has given up the fight against frustrating 


circumstances; the [ ] child is 
still fighting back and is therefore considered to 


be less seriously maladjusted or disturbed. 
aggressive 
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37. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory report- 
edly measures attitudes toward pupils, toward 
teaching-learning situations, and toward 


[ ] as a profession. 
teaching 
38. Shaw and others used the M.T.A.I. to study 
the attitudes of various groups in education. 
The scores of elementary teachers were higher 
than those of [ ] teachers. 
secondary 


39. Apparently elementary teachers have more favor- 
able attitudes toward the [ ] 
and are less interested in subject matter than are 
secondary teachers. 


guise CONCAI TLE CLC Eon e em nee ay ae ee E E 
pupils , 

40. Klausmeier and others found prospective ele- 

mentary teachers to be highly interested in 

working with children, whereas prospective high 

school teachers were primarily interested in a 

major [ ] field. 
ae ier ae eh ae subject 
41. According to the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, 

men are higher in theoretical, economic, and 

political values; women are higher in esthetic, 

social, and religious [ Tks 
Se eT TE Te T values 


42. According to Dilley, a desire for contact with 
children or adolescents and for opportunities to 
help people is less characteristic of prospective 
engineers than of prospective [ -]. 
teachers 
43, Personality organization of the teacher is an 
important variable in classroom learning. A 
teacher with a well-organized [ it 
including favorable attitudes toward self and others, 
is expected to get along well in the classroom. 
personality 
44, Gowan, using the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory, 
found that individuals who were responsible, con- 
trolled and friendly, and secure and who had strong 
egos made good [ lè 
reese EEN OA teachers 
45. Travers found the two greatest sources of potential 
anxiety among prospective elementary teachers to 
be fear of not being liked by the class and 
[di ] of the class. 
discipline 
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46. Although these anxieties may have been somewhat 
realistic, anxieties about discipline and being 
liked by pupils are associated with two conditions: 


inadequate previous experience with [ ] 
children 
47. or lack of stable [ ] organization. 
personality 


D. PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCES 


48. Klausmeier and Swanson found a number of activ- 
ities in a course in educational psychology, such 
as developing a case study and a learning unit, 
to improve the understandings and professional 


] of prospective teachers. 
competences 


49. Davis reported experienced teachers to have 
unsolved problems connected with motivation, 
testing and evaluation, individual differences, 
etc. The problem most frequently mentioned 


was [ J]: 
motivation 
50. many of the problems were not philosophical, but 
[ ] in nature. . 
psychological 


51. The principles and generalizations in Learning 
and Human Abilities are intended to help edu- 
cational workers deal more effectively with on- 
going and recurrent problems of instruction, to 


improve their professional [ Je 
competence 
E. AGE 


52. Little research has been done to determine 
the relationship between age and 


[ ] success. 
teaching 
53. Ryans found less desirable classroom behaviors 
among the [ ] secondary teachers. 
older 


54. Wechsler found a gradual but constant decline in 
IQ scores after age 25. Anastasi also found per- 


formance to decline with [ ile 
age 
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55. According to Korchin and Basowitz, the older 
persons were less capable in dealing with 
[ ] material, 
novel 
56. and also were more cautious and required more 
time to integrate their [ is 
i responses 
57. Miles, studying the effects of age on visual 
perception, motor skills, and judgment, re- 


ported decline to come first in visual 


[ l; 


p E aa 


perception 
58. and last in skills. 
motor 
59. Lehman found outstanding performances to be made 
in early [ J; 
adulthood 
60. however, some great performances came as late 
as age [ ]. 
80 
61. Birren suggests that a high frequency of major per- 
sonal adjustments required by changes in the envi- 
ronment, in health, and in interpersonal relations 


makes [ ] age a very dynamic period. 
old 
62. The early years of teaching and the years above 
sixty for both sexes, and the middle years for 
women, appear to be the periods in which most 
problems of [ ] are experienced, 
adjustment 
F. SEX 


63. Teachers! choices regarding major subject fields and 
of school levels — kindergarten through college — 
reveal major [ ] differences. 
sex 
64, Teachers in the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades are almost exclusively [ is 
female 
65. Progressively through the intermediate grades, 
junior and senior high school, the percentage of 


etl We eens eaer a Bet os 
male 
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66. Biological and cultural factors which delimit 
appropriate roles for males and females contrib- 
ute to the choice of major subject and of school 


[ 1. 
level 


67. Tyler noted that males were higher in mathematical 
reasoning, spatial judgment, and science, and that 


females were [ ] in verbal fluency, 
rote memory, perceptual speed, and dexterity. 
higher 


68. The differences between groups of males and 
females in verbal fluency, mathematical reasoning, 
and other abilities is not nearly as large as is the 
difference among the members within each 


[ l. 
sex 


69. Beilin ascertained criteria of adjustment used by 
male and female teachers; the males and females 


applied much the same criteria of [ ] 
to high school students; 
adjustment 


70. however, greater emphasis was placed on humility 


and modesty by the [ ] teachers. 
female 
71. Meyer and Thompson reported 6th-grade boys 
received more [di ] from their 
women teachers than did girls; 
disapproval 
72. also, both boys and girls nominated boys more 
frequently than girls as receiving [i ] 
from their teachers. 
disapproval 


73. Since boys are more aggressive and respond so to 
their teachers, the teachers tended to counteract 


with a higher degree of [ ] toward 
the boys. 
aggressiveness 


74. Some aggressiveness is normal in both boys 
and girls and should be treated, not as a per- 
sonal threat to the teacher, but as a sign of 


_L._Jsoctal development. A ON 
normal 


75. Labue found a sex difference between students who 
completed a teacher education program and those 
who dropped out. The only difference for the women 


was in valuing service to [ J; 
society 
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76. the men who persisted were higher in desire to work 
in the major field and in perceiving [ ] 
as a stepping stone to another occupation. 
teaching 


G. SOCIAL CLASS 


77. Most teachers follow and encourage the development 
of [ ] class social attitudes and 
values in students. 


I A= 1 LD hh he x un 


middle- 
78. Teachers must be aware of their own attitudes and 
values in order not to discriminate inadvertently 
against a child whose attitudes and [ ] 
are different from the teacher's. 


values 
79. Hoehn reported teachers to have more contacts with 
the higher-status and higher-achieving pupils than 
with the lower-status and lower- [ ] 
pupils. 
achieving 


80. Though teachers may not intentionally discriminate, 
children of lower social [ ] may 
profit little from attending school. 
class 


8l. Emotional acceptance of each child as he comes to 


school does not mean approving [ ] 
conduct. 
antisocial 


82. The social-class background of the teacher is less 

important in helping lower class pupils to profit 

from education than are the present attitudes, values, 

and skills of the [ ]. 

teacher 

83. Teachers cannot abandon such principles as respect 

for the rights of others; but they can try to under- 

stand the way of life in the homes and neighborhood 


from which the pupils of [ ] class 
come. 
lower- 
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CHAPTER 5 CLASSROOM INTERACTIONS AND EFFICIENT LEARNING 


A. THE CLASSROOM AS A BEHAVIOR SETTING—The Stimulus Nature of 
Pupils and Teachers—Social-Emotional Need Satisfactions— 
Immediate Reinforcement and Confirmation of Behaviors 


1. Behaviors of the teachers and pupils include not only 
overt interactions such as talking and doing, but 
also perceiving, generalizing, thinking, and other 


cognitive [actions, processes]. 
processes 


2. The classroom and other school facilities are 
places in which the teacher should bring about 
desirable changes in the [ behaviors, needs] of 


the pupils. 
behaviors 


3. Many learning outcomes, not otherwise possible 
of achievement, are acquired through [interactions, 


reinforcements] between the teacher and pupils. 
interactions 


4, Pupils and teachers may be considered as stimuli. 
The most [ energizing, stimulating] aspect of the 


immediate environment for a person is himself. 
stimulating 
5. The second most stimulating factor in the immediate 


environment is usually other [ objects, people]. 
people 


6. Pupils stimulate most teachers to [ reply, respond] 
to them as human beings, not simply as a collection 


of objects to be molded or changed. 
respond 


7. The teacher's total stimulus effect on the pupils 
is generally greater than that of an [ excitable, 


individual] pupil on the teacher. 
individual 


8. The classroom is an important place for satisfaction 
of social and emotional needs. In the elementary 
grades and high school, being liked by one or more 
members of the class is the strongest [ desire, need] 


many pupils experience. 
need 


9. To satisfy emotional needs and to develop social 
skills, pupils rely heavily on their [ interactions, 


relations] with one another. 
interactions 
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10. The teacher cannot achieve a full measure of self- 
[ direction, realization] unless the students learn 
well under his direction. 
realization 
11. The teacher who is happily committed to a life 
career in teaching relies somewhat upon classroom 
[ behaviors, interactions] for satisfaction of his 


social-emotional needs. 
interactions 


12. Avital part of teacher-pupil interaction is the 
reinforcement and confirmation of correct and 
appropriate responses. During a single class 
period, many responses of the pupils are 


checked, reinforced ] ; 


reinforced 
13. many other pupil responses are either confirmed 
or [denied, explained], and the result is more 
efficient pupil learning. 
denied 
14. Atest, given a month or two after instruction is 
completed, is too late to ascertain the extent to 
which pupil [ adjustment, learning] has occurred. 
learning 
15. Similarly, it is too late for the teacher to ascertain 
the extent to which the instructional materials and 


procedures were [ effective, used]. 
effective 


16. The successful teacher confirms or corrects his 
procedures primarily on the basis of the students’ 


immediate [ interactions, responses]. 
responses 


B. COMMUNICATION AND TEACHER-PUPIL INTERACTION S—The 
Teacher's Means of Communicating—Learners' Perceiving and 
Acting upon Communications 


17. The teacher has several ways of communicating 
ideas and feelings to students. The teacher's 
most direct means of communicating with pupils 


is through [ speaking, writing]. 
speaking 


18. The teacher often [ communicates, informs] by 
writing on paper or the chalkboard and sometimes 


makes physical contact with the pupil. 
communicates 
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19. Often feelings and attitudes are not communicated 


in words but through [ gestures, posture]. 
gestures 


20. Less directly through the use of instructional 
materials and equipment and through manipulation 
of the pupils —for example, ina seating arrange- 
ment — the teacher [ communicates, explains] to 


pupils. 
communicates 


21. Even less directly, the teacher communicates 

through personal appearance, and through managing 

the [appearance, furnishings] of the room. 

appearance 

22. For a communication to be meaningful, the 

receivers must understand the sender's message, 

including instructions. "Open your books at 

page 36" is a meaningful communication when the 

pupils hear and [ conceptualize, understand] the 


words, 
understand 


23. open their books at the proper [ page, point], 
page 
24. and when the teacher subsequently takes 
appropriate [ actions, cues] 
Te I aL DIE A RL, actions 
25. based on his perceptions of the pupils' response 
to the original verbal [dialogue, instructions]. 
instructions 
26. Fewer difficulties of communication arise in the 
cognitive and psychomotor domains than in the 
[ affective, intellectual] domain. 
affective 
27. Interests, emotions, and motives of pupils often 
are not [ communicated, transmitted] accurately, 
communicated 
28. because the teacher and each pupil perceives self 
and the situation from his personal frame of 
[observation, reference]. 
reference 
29. Mutual understanding in the affective domain is 
improved when people are relatively free to express 
their [ emotions, perceptions] as well as their 


spi concepts and skis ee a AOE 
emotions 
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C. GENERAL TEACHER BEHAVIORS 


30. ‘In Ryan's factor analysis, three behavior patterns 
were found to be characteristic of successful 
teachers. One pattern was being friendly and 
understanding versus being aloof, egocentric, 
and [ outgoing, restricted]; 


restricted 
31. a second pattern was being businesslike, responsible, 
and systematic versus evading, unplanned, and 
[ organized, slipshod]; 


slipshod 


32. the third pattern was being stimulating, imagina- 
tive, and surgent versus dull and [ apathetic, 


routine]. 
routine 
33. The main difference between the best and least liked 
elementary teachers in Leeds! study involved behaviors 
in the [affective, cognitive] domain; 
affective 


34, kindness, patience, and similar traits were charac- 
teristic of the most [disliked, liked] teachers. 


liked 


35. According to Thompson and Hunnicutt, blame 
resulted in higher achievement than did praise 


with [ extroverts, introverts ]; 


extroverts 
36. praise resulted in higher achievement than did 


blame with [ extroverts, introverts Ji 


introverts 
37. either praise or blame was more effective in 
increasing work output in the total group than was 
no external [ criterion, incentive}. 


incentive 


D. LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS OF THE TEACHER—Authoritarian, Demo- 
cratic, and Laissez-Faire Leadership—Dominative and Integrative 
Leadership—Leadership and Instructional Procedures—Restrictions 


upon Teacher Leadership 


38. Such factors as the age of the learners, the number 
in the group, the activity being engaged in, and 
the goals sought influence the type of [ control, 


leadership] exercised by the teacher. 
leadership 
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39. The teacher's choice of leadership should be guided 
by four principles for improving group living: respect 
the unique [ individuality, performance] of every 
other person; 
individuality 
40. use [experience, intelligence] rather than force in 
solving problems; 


intelligence 
41. contribute to the welfare of the [group, individual]; 
group 
42. accept [responsibility, rewards ] for your actions. 
responsibility 


43. Lewin, Lippit, and White studied the effects of 
authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire 
leadership on eleven-year-old boys. Giving 
praise, approval, and orders was engaged in most 


by the [ authoritarian, laissez-faire] leader; 


authoritarian 
44. being jovial, self-confident, and matter-of-fact 
was most characteristic of the [ democratic, 


laissez-faire] leader; 


democratic 
45. extending knowledge was engaged in most by the 


authoritarian, laissez-faire] leader. 


laissez-faire 
46. Dependent actions, critical discontent, and demands 
for attention by the boys were highest under 


authoritarian, laissez-faire] leadership; 


authoritarian 
47. confiding behaviors and work-minded conversation 
were highest under [ democratic, laissez-faire] 


leadership; 


democratic 
48. asking for information was highest under 
[ autocratic, laissez-faire] leadership. 
laissez-faire 
49. Involvement in the activity by the boys was 
highest when the [ autocratic, laissez-faire] 


leader was present 


autocratic 
50. and was lowest after the [ autocratic, democratic] 


leader left the group. 


autocratic 
51. Teachers are not expected to exercise either 
laissez-faire or [ authoritarian, democratic] 


leadership habitually. 
authoritarian 
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52. Anderson studied dominative and integrative leader- 
ship. Evidence of conflict between the teacher and 
pupils was characteristic of [ dominative, integrative] 


leadership; 
dominative 


53. the teacher's using threats and interrupting were 
characteristic of [dominative, integrative] leadership; 
dominative 
54. working with the student to define or redefine a 
problem illustrated [dominative, integrative] 
leadership. 
integrative 
55. The type of leadership exercised by the teacher is 
clearly associated with efficiency of [ learning, 
response] by the pupils, especially of outcomes in 
the affective domain. 
learning 
56. Different from most studies of leadership, Fiedler 
reported that the maintenance of social distance 
between the leader and his subordinates in military 
and industrial settings produced [less, more] work 
from the subordinates. 
more 
57. Leadership in the schools should not be the same 
as in military settings because the [ attitudes, 
objectives] of the two are different. 
objectives 
58. Lecturing and conducting small-group problem- 
solving activities require different forms of leader- 
ship. Guetzkow and others reported that college 
students under recitation drill, group discussion, 
and tutorial study did not differ significantly on 
examinations based on the [elective, required] work 


in the course. 
required 


59. Rasmussen also found no difference in amount learned 
by college students in student-centered and 
instructor-centered classes; however, the students 
thought they learned more of practical value in the 


[instructor-, student-] centered classes. 
student- 


60. Faw's research showed college students to handle 
stress situations better after having experienced 
prior instruction in client- [ arranged, centered] 


classes. 
centered 
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61. On an unannounced quiz at the end of a single class 
period, Nachman and Opochinsky found college 
students to do better in [ large, small] classes 


which permitted student-instructor interaction. 
small 


62. Controlled [ experimentation, teaching] is urgently 
needed to determine the effects of leadership and 
class size on efficiency of learning in elementary 


and high school classrooms. 
experimentation 


63. There are many restrictions upon the type of leader- 
ship which the teacher employs. With a large 
group the teacher will at first be less permissive 


and more [ cautious, restrictive]. 
restrictive 


64. Group-centered activities should be used rather 
than teacher-centered in order to develop 


academic, social] skills and attitudes. 
social 


65. Developing skills such as in handwriting and 


typing requires much [ group, individual] practice. 
individual 


66. Much teacher leadership is yet confined to knowing 
the subject matter moderately well and telling 
students what to learn and when to have it [ learned, 


reported]. 
learned 


67. Under non-restrictive administrative and curricular 
arrangements, teachers purposefully use different 
forms of [ control, leadership], depending on the 


demands of specific situations. 
leadership 


E. THE TEACHER AS A HELPFUL PERSON 


68. The teacher should be a helpful person to every 
student even though, according to Getzels and 
Thelen, many other school officials contribute to 
making every classroom a planned [ flexible, 


learning] environment. 
learning 


69. According to Thomas and others, the person whom 
college students perceive as helpful considers 


the [habits, problems] of the student important, 
problems 
70. shows willingness to maintain [ communication, 
discourse] with the student about many topics, 
communication 
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71. wants to help reduce the student's discomfort or 
failure, tension], 


[ ine ac ah Se a Eee i dee E 
tension 


72. and helps the student gain insights into the 
nature of his problems and to find [ answers, 


solutions] to them. 
solutions 


F. PUPIL-PUPIL INTERACTIONS—Group Cohesiveness—Pupil Leadership 


73. Aclass may be a collection of individuals, a group 
of cliques, or a cohesive group. The goal to be 
sought in the classroom is a [ cohesive, competitive] 
group. 
cohesive 
74. A group in which the members wish to remain is 
[ cohesive, cooperative]. 
cohesive 
75. A classroom divided by a majority-minority pattern 
or by several [ cliques, groups] is not cohesive. 
cliques 
76. Back found that group cohesion was affected by 
personal attraction, group prestige, and perform- 
ance of a task; personal attraction resulted in the 
most time spent in pleasant [ conversation, 


performance ] ; 


conversation 
77. when based on performance of a task, the group 
members completed the [ conversation, task] as 


efficiently as possible. 


task 


78. According to Heber and Heber, cohesiveness in 
elementary classes was increased through engaging 
in a group activity in which all the members experi- 


enced [ competition, success]. 
success 


79. To develop group cohesiveness, it is essential 
to identify an activity in which the entire group 
can participate, to have each member contribute, 
and to make sure that the activity is [ completed, 

uided] successfully. 


___ guided] güccessiulyu g SEPN AA a a ŘĖ 
completed 


80. Leadership characteristics emerge early in children's 
groups. In a study by Bonney and Powell, highly 
accepted first-grade children tended to be conforming, 
friendly, and [ competitive, cooperative]. 
cooperative 
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81. Friendliness and acceptance by others are 
essential for leadership in a group of children or 
adolescents. Bretsch determined that the better 
accepted adolescents were also better in 
[ intellectual, social] skills. 


social 
82. Gallagher reported that children's living close 
together in the neighborhood was an important 
factor in choosing their [ friends, subjects]; 
friends 


83. Klausmeier and others showed that sectioning in 
the required subjects in high school did not 
influence friendship markedly; students who were 
placed in some sectioned classes formed most of 
their friendships outside the [regular, sectioned] 


classes. 
sectioned 
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A. THE CLASSROOM AS A BEHAVIOR SETTING—The Stimulus Nature 
of Pupils and Teachers—Social-Emotional Need Satisfactions— 
Immediate Reinforcement and Confirmation of Behaviors 


1. Behaviors of the teachers and pupils include not 
only overt interactions such as talking and doing, 
but also perceiving, generalizing, thinking, and 


other cognitive [ Je 
processes 
2. The classroom and other school facilities are 
places in which the teacher should bring about 
desirable changes in the [be ] 
of the pupils. 
behaviors 
3. Many learning outcomes, not otherwise possible 
of achievement, are acquired through [ ] 
between the teacher and pupils. 
interactions 
4. Pupils and teachers may be considered as stimuli. 
The most [ ] aspect of the immedi- 
ate environment for a person is himself. 
: stimulating 
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5. The second most stimulating factor in the immediate 


environment is usually other [ ite 
people 
6. Pupils stimulate most teachers to [ ] 
to them as human beings, not simply as a collection 
of objects to be molded or changed. 
respond 


7. The teacher's total stimulus effect on the pupils 
is generally greater than that of an 


] pupil on the teacher. 


individual 
8. The classroom is an important place for satisfaction 
of social and emotional needs. In the elementary 
grades and high school, being liked by one or 
more members of the class is the strongest 
f ] many pupils experience. 
need 


9. To satisfy emotional needs and to develop 
social skills, pupils rely heavily on their 


] with one another. 


interactions 
10. The teacher cannot achieve a full measure of self- 5 
[re ] unless the students learn 
well under his direction. 
realization 


11. The teacher who is happily committed to a life 
career in teaching relies somewhat upon classroom 
] for satisfaction of his social- 
emotional needs. 


ee 


interactions 
12. A vital part of teacher-pupil interaction is the 
reinforcement and confirmation of correct and 
appropriate responses. During a single class 
period, many responses of the pupils are 
Ji 
reinforced 
13. many other pupil responses are either confirmed 
or [ ], and the result is more 
efficient pupil learning. 


denied 
14. Atest, given a month or two after instruction is 
completed, is too late to ascertain the extent to 
which pupil [ ] has occurred. 
learning 
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15. Similarly, it is too late for the teacher to ascertain 
the extent to which the instructional materials and 


procedures were [ IÈ 


effective 
16. The successful teacher confirms or corrects his 
procedures primarily on the basis of the students! 


immediate [ ilk 
-responses 


B. COMMUNICATION AND TEACHER-PUPIL INTERACTION S—The 
Teacher's Means of Communicating—Learners' Perceiving and 
Acting upon Communications 


17. The teacher has several ways of communicating 
ideas and feelings to students. The teacher's 
most direct means of communicating with pupils 


is through [ sp L 


speaking 
18. The teacher often [ ] by writing 
on paper or the chalkboard and sometimes makes 
physical contact with the pupil. 
communicates 
19. Often feelings and attitudes are not communicated 
in words but through [ E 
gestures 


20. Less directly through the use of instructional 
materials and equipment and through manipulation 
of the pupils—for example, in a seating arrange- 


ment—the teacher [ ] to pupils. 
communicates 
21. Even less directly, the teacher communicates 
through personal appearance, and through managing 
the [ ] of the room. 
appearance 


22. For a communication to be meaningful, the 
receivers must understand the sender's message, 
including instructions. 'Open your books at 
page 36'' is a meaningful communication when the 


pupils hear and ] the words, 


understand 


23. open their books at the proper 3 
page 


24. and when the teacher subsequently takes 


appropriate [ac ] = eS ee 
actions 
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25. based on his perceptions of the pupils' response 
to the original verbal [ in 5 
instructions 
26. Fewer difficulties of communication arise in the 
cognitive and psychomotor domains than in the 
[ ] domain. 
affective 
27. Interests, emotions, and motives of pupils often 


are not [ ] accurately, 
communicated 


28. because the teacher and each pupil perceives 

self and the situation from his personal frame of 

[ ]. 

reference 

29. Mutual understanding in the affective domain is 

improved when people are relatively free to express 

their [em ] as well as their concepts 

and skills. 


__and skills. _ _ O o I I Imama 
emotions 


C. GENERAL TEACHER BEHAVIORS 


30. In Ryan's factor analysis, three behavior patterns 

were found to be characteristic of successful 

teachers. One pattern was being friendly and 

understanding versus being aloof, egocentric, and 

[re J; 

restricted 

31. a second pattern was being businesslike, responsible, 

and systematic versus evading, unplanned, and 


[sl J; 
slipshod 


32. the third pattern was being stimulating, 
imaginative, and surgent versus dull and 


[ 1. 
routine 


33, The main difference between the best and least 
liked elementary teachers in Leeds’ study involved 


behaviors in the [ ] domain; 
affective 


34, kindness, patience, and similar traits were charac- 


teristic of the most [ ] teachers. 
liked 


35, According to Thompson and Hunnicutt, blame 
resulted in higher achievement than did praise 


with [ ] ; 
extroverts 
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36. praise resulted in higher achievement than did 
blame with [ ; 
introverts 
37. either praise or blame was more effective in 
increasing work output in the total group than 


was no external [ in lz 
incentive 


D. LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS OF THE TEACHER—Authoritarian, Demo- 
cratic, and Laissez-Faire Leadership—Dominative and Integrative 
Leadership—Leadership and Instructional Procedures—Restrictions 
upon Teacher Leadership 


38. Such factors as the age of the learners, the number 

in the group, the activity being engaged in, 

and the goals sought influence the type of 

[ ] exercised by the teacher. 

leadership 

39. The teacher's choice of leadership should be 

guided by four principles for improving group 

living: respect the unique [ ] 


of every other person; 


individuality 
40. use [in ] rather than force in 
solving problems; 
intelligence 
41. contribute to the welfare of the [ Į; 
group 
42. accept [ ] for your actions. 


SZ. RCCEDL ENSA one EOLO ee eee 
responsibility 


43, Lewin, Lippit, and White studied the effects of 
authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire 
leadership on eleven-year-old boys. Giving 
praise, approval, and orders was engaged in most 


by the ] leader; 
authoritarian 
44. being jovial, self-confident, and matter-of-fact 
was most characteristic of the [ ] 
leader; 
democratic 


45. extending knowledge was engaged in most by the 
[ ] leader. 
laissez-faire 


46. Dependent actions, critical discontent, and de- 
mands for attention by the boys were highest 
under [ ] leadership; 
authoritarian 
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47. confiding behaviors and work-minded conversation 


were highest under ] leadership; 


democratic 


48. asking for information was highest under 

[ ] leadership. 

laissez-faire 

49. Involvement in the activity by the boys was 

highest when the [ ] leader 

was present 

autocratic 

50. and was lowest after the [ ] 

leader left the group. 


autocratic 
51. Teachers are not expected to exercise either 


laissez-faire or [ ] leadership 
habitually. 
authoritarian 
52. Anderson studied dominative and integrative leader- 
ship. Evidence of conflict between the teacher and 
pupils was characteristic of [ ] 
leadership; 
dominative 
53, the teacher's using threats and interrupting were 
characteristic of [ ] leadership; 
dominative 
54. working with the student to define or redefine a 
problem illustrated [ ] leadership. 
integrative 


55. The type of leadership exercised by the teacher 
is clearly associated with efficiency of 
[ ] by the pupils, especially 
of outcomes in the affective domain. 
learning 
56. Different from most studies of leadership, Fiedler 
reported that the maintenance of social distance 


between the leader and his subordinates in military 


and industrial settings produced [ ] 
work from the subordinates. 
more 
57, Leadership in the schools should not be the same 
as in military settings because the 
[ ] of the two are different. 
j objectives 
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58. Lecturing and conducting small-group problem- 
solving activities require different forms of leader- 
ship. Guetzkow and others reported that college 
students under recitation drill, group discussion, 
and tutorial study did not differ significantly on 
examinations based on the [ ] 
work in the course. 


ey a 


required 
59. Rasmussen also found no difference in amount 
learned by college students in student-centered 
and instructor-centered classes; however, the 
students thought they learned more of practical 
value in the [ ] centered classes. 
student- 


60. Faw's research showed college students to handle 
stress situations better after having experienced 
prior instruction in client- [ ] 


classes. 
centered 


61. Onan unannounced quiz at the end of a single class 

period, Nachman and Opochinsky found college 

students to do better in [ ] classes 

which permitted student-instructor interaction. 

small 

62. Controlled [ ] is urgently needed 

to determine the effects of leadership and class 

size on efficiency of learning in elementary and 


high school classrooms. 
experimentation 


63. There are many restrictions upon the type of leader- 
ship which the teacher employs. With a large 
group the teacher will at first be less permissive 


and more [re (fe 


restrictive 
64. Group-centered activities should be used rather 
than teacher-centered in order to develop 
[ ] skills and attitudes. 
social 
65. Developing skills such as in handwriting and 
typing require much [ ] practice. 
individual 
66. Much teacher leadership is yet confined to 
knowing the subject matter moderately well and 
telling students what to learn and when to have it 


Ae. 
l ] learned 
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67. Under non-restrictive administrative and curricular 
arrangements, teachers purposefully use different 


forms of [ ], depending on the 
demands of specific situations. 
leadership 


E. THE TEACHER AS A HELPFUL PERSON 


68. The teacher should be a helpful person to every 

student even though, according to Getzels and 

Thelen, many other school officials contribute 

to making every classroom a planned 

[le ] environment. 

learning 

69. According to Thomas and others, the person whom 

college students perceive as helpful considers the 


] of the student important, 


problems 
70. shows willingness to maintain [ ] 
with the student about many topics, 
communication 
71. wants to help reduce the student's discomfort 
or [te ils 
tension 
72. and helps the student gain insights into the nature 
of his problems and to find [ ] to 
them. 
solutions 


F. PUPIL-PUPIL INTERACTIONS—Group Cohesiveness—Pupil Leadership 


73. Aclass may be a collection of individuals, a group of 
cliques, or a cohesive group. The goal to be sought 


in the classroom is a [ ] group. 
cohesive 
74. A group in which the members wish to remain is 
[ |. 
cohesive 


75. A classroom divided by a majority-minority pattern 
or by several ] is not cohesive. 
cliques 
76. Back found that group cohesion was affected by 
personal attraction, group prestige, and per- 
formance of a task; personal attraction resulted 
in the most time spent in pleasant 
[co J: 


p S aR er aed 


conversation 
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77. when based on performance of a task, the group 
members completed the [ ] as 
efficiently as possible. 
task 
78. According to Heber and Heber, cohesiveness in 
elementary classes was increased through engaging 
in a group activity in which all the members experi- 
enced [ Jo 
success 
79. To develop group cohesiveness, it is essential to 
identify an activity in which the entire group can 
participate, to have each member contribute, and to 


make sure that the activity is [co ] 
successfully. 
completed 


80. Leadership characteristics emerge early in children's 
groups. In a study by Bonney and Powell, highly 
accepted first-grade children tended to be conforming, 


friendly, and [ ]. 
cooperative 


81. Friendliness and acceptance by others are 
essential for leadership in a group of children 
or adolescents. Bretsch determined that the 
better accepted adolescents were also better in 
[ ] skills. 
social 
82. Gallagher reported that children's living close 
together in the neighborhood was an important 
factor in choosing their [ J; 
friends 
83. Klausmeier and others showed that sectioning in 
the required subjects in high school did not 
influence friendship markedly; students who were 
placed in some sectioned classes formed most of 


their friendships outside the [ ] 
classes. 
sectioned 
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` CHAPTER 6 COGNITIVE LEARNING OUTCOMES I: FACTS AND CONCEPTS 


A. THE NATURE OF FACTS, CONCEPTS, AND KNOWLEDGE—Facts— 
Concepts 


1. Something that has happened—an event, an actual 


state of affairs—is a [ concept, fact]. 


fact 
2, The meaning that the individual associates with 
words, other signs, and direct sensory experi- 


ences is a [concept, thought]. 
concept 


3. Concepts are not formed in the absence of 
facts; however, facts may be memorized and 
recalled without associating [ experience, 


meaning] with them. 


meaning 
4, The meaningfulness of a concept depends upon 
previous associations with and [ discriminations, 
integrations] of the events or objects which the 
concept embodies. 
ORG TET ch discriminations 


5, The calling of a word or number by a certain name 


is a fact or arbitrary [action, association]. 
SF ee association 


6. Rather than trying to explain to a child why 
uthrew" and "through" are spelled the way 
they are, it is better to accept these as 


[ concepts, facts] to be learned as such. 
facts 


7. The names given to the parts of speech are 


likewise [ facts, truths] to be accepted. 
facts 


8. Once we accept the fact that "oun" is a 
word, we can proceed with acquiring the 
[ concept, fact] of noun as a word used to 


name a person, place, or thing. 
concept 


9. The child's giving the correct name of each 
digit is an example of learning accepted 


facts, ideas ] : 
facts 
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10. That Truman and Eisenhower were presidents 


of the USA is an accepted [fact, generalization]. 


fact 
11. Symbols, including words and numerals, are 
useful in interpreting and communicating. — 
Correct meanings of many concepts are acquired 
and transmitted with the use of [ knowledge, 


symbols]. 


symbols 
12. Phenomena which man cannot experience directly 
can be described quite accurately through use of 
a large and complex system of [relations, symbols]. 
symbols 


13. Generalizations and principles are complex 
concepts. Several single-word concepts are 


combined into a [ generalization, thought]. 


generalization 
14. Generalizations that imply action are 


abstractions, principles]. 


principles 
15. The generalizations in Learning and Human 
Abilities which serve to guide the reader's 
actions in learning situations are [ ideas, 


principles ] 4 


principles 
16. The efficient acquisition of concepts is much 
the same, regardless of the subject fields in 


which the [ concepts, motives] are encountered. 


concepts 
17. Two persons do not necessarily arrive at the 
same concept through studying identical facts. 
Differences among men and nations in part 
result from different interpretations of the same 


[facts, problems]. 


facts 


B. PERCEPTION, DISCRIMINATION, AND ABSTRACTION IN CONCEPT 
LEARNING-—Sensory Experiences—Discrimination and Perception— 
Abstraction—Patterning of Perceptions 


18. Sensing and discriminating are required in 
learning facts. In addition, perceiving and 
abstracting are required in learning [ concepts, 


skills]. : 


concepts 
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19. The direct contact the individual has with the 
outside world is through his [ sense, visual] 
organs. 
i sense 
20. The raw material of all learning is the multitude 
of [sensory, unusual] experiences of the indi- 


vidual. 


sensory 
21. To differentiate among various sensory stimuli 


an individual must [ discriminate, think]. 


discriminate 
22. When the child sees lightning and calls it 
"lightning, '' we know that he has 
[ discriminated, thought] and can use verbal 
symbols to communicate. 
discriminated 


23. When an individual associates meaning with 


sensory, visual] experiences he is perceiving. 


sensory 
24. One's concept of a tree is not comprised of 
the specific characteristics of every tree seen, 
but of tree qualities [ abstracted, retained] 
from all the relevant experiences. 
abstracted 


25. A concept is both less and more than the 


examples, instances] from which it is formed. 


instances 
26. A well developed concept of animal enables 
one to discriminate among and to [ classify, 
differentiate] many animals correctly. 
classify 


27. Not only perceiving but the patterning of 
perceptions is important in concept learning. 
For example, the meaning obtained from 
reading is partly determined by the organization 
of the material and partly by how the individual 


organizes the stimuli into a [ pattern, system]. 


pattern 
28. In perceiving and forming a pattern, the tendency 
is to survey the entire field, then to focus upon 


the [ ground, parts]. 
iy parts 


29. The better perceived parts are then brought into 


a more [ extensive, meaningful] whole. 


meaningful 
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30. Although a sensory experience is vague, the 
motivated person normally tries to organize his 
perceptions of it into a [ master, meaningful] 


pattern. 


meaningful 
31. Murphy and Jenkin have shown that positive 
affect is associated with the individual's 
making more accurate [ judgments, perceptions] 


and recalling them, 


perceptions 
32. whereas threatening or noxious stimuli that 
produce negative [ affect, results] lead to 
forgetting. à 
affect 


C. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN CONCEPTUAL LEARNING 


33. Our knowledge of developmental trends in the 
learning of [ concepts, subject-matter] is 


incomplete. 
concepts 


34. The number of basic words recognized by 
students from the lst through the 12th 
grade provides a rough estimate of 
[ developmental, general] trends in concept 


learning. 
S ICLCOL RING eni aan a a E MM 
developmental 


35. Millard found that nearly 100% of children's 
verbal responses were [ comprehensible, 


incomprehensible] at the age of 36 months. 


comprehensible 
36. Smith reported the median number of words in the 
child's vocabulary to be about [1,000, 16,000] 
in Grade 1, 
16,000 


37. and about [ 21,000, 47,000] in Grade 12. 
47,000 


38. Ames reported that, among other trends, most 
children knew whether it was morning or after- 


noon as early as age [1, 4], 
4 


39. most knew the nuniber of minutes in an hour 


as early as age [3, 7], 
7 


40. and most named the days of the month 


correctly as early as age [5, 8]. 
8 
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41. The child's intelligence, home environment, and 
instruction in school are important determinants 
of the meaningfulness of his mathematical 


[ concepts, knowledge]. 
concepts 


42. In Sigel's study of developmental trends in 
abstraction, children properly classified 
"yehicle" objects at an earlier age than 


nonliving, other] objects; 


nonliving 
43. children also found nonliving to be a more 
difficult [abstraction, discrimination] than 


vehicle; 
abstraction 


44, Sigel's study also showed that the ability to 


abstract, think] increased with age. 


abstract 
45. Piaget classified seventeen distinct types of 
causal explanations in children, each char- 
acteristic of a [broad, developmental] stage. 
developmental 


46. Different from Piaget, Deutsche reported 
nearly all children's responses regarding 
causality to fall into four categories— 
phenomenistic, dynamic, mechanical, and 


intellectual, logical] deduction. 


logical 
47. A child's explaining that a pebble sinks to the 
bottom of the water because it is brown 
is indicative of phenomenistic [ causality, 


logic]. 


causality 


48. An explanation that clouds move across the 
sky because something in the cloud pushes 
them exemplifies [ animistic, dynamic] 


rA oancaitya 0 chess eit oie) eens seo a 


dynamic 
49. That clouds move because the wind pushes 
them illustrates [ mechanical, relational] 
causality. 
mechanical 
50. Arock sinks because it is heavier than water 
illustrates logical [ deduction, intuition]. 
deduction 
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51. Deutsche concluded that the development of 

causal relations is continuous and cannot 

be classified into distinct and separate 

[ages, stages]. 
FOA stages 
52. Oakes, like Deutsche, reported the develop- 


ment of causal thinking to be [ continuous, 


: hierarchical]; 


continuous 
53. some kindergarten children demonstrated better 
understanding of science [concepts, facts] 
than did 6th-graders. 
concepts 


54, Ausubel and Schiff, like Oakes, found a 
rapid increase in children's understanding 
of [causal, quantitative] relationships 


during the elementary grades. 


causal 
55. The research on concept formation indicates 
greater ability to discriminate, to abstract, 
and to acquire meaningful [ concepts, facts] 


With increasing age; 0 


concepts 
56. it also indicates wide variability in children 


of the same [ chronological, mental] age. 


chronological 


57. The extent to which education in school 
determines the methods children use for 
acquiring their [ behavior, concepts] is 


not clear. 
concepts 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING THE LEARNING OF FACTS 
—Organize Factual Material into Appropriate Learning Units 
—Secure the Correct Response on the First Try 
—Reinforce Correct Responses; Correct Errors Immediately 
—Practice and Review Until the Facts Are Firmly Established 
—Aid the Learner to Evaluate His Own Responses 


58. McGeoch and Irion concluded that human beings 
learn meaningful material more efficiently than 


abstract, meaningless] material, 


meaningless 


59. and that in educational settings the acquisition 
of meanings does and should take precedence 


over [rapid, rote] learning of words. 
rote 
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60." Difficulty, length, and relationships among the 
parts of a larger body of factual material should 
be considered when organizing [ factual, rote] 
material into appropriate learning units for 


students. 
factual 
61. Krueger showed that [abstract, difficult] 
items, in comparison with easy items, re- 
quired more time to learn. 
difficult 
62. As the number of facts to be memorized 
increases, so also does the time required to 
learn each [block, fact]. 
fact 
63. Presenting the names of presidents in an 
alphabetical sequence does not facilitate the 
students' perceiving [ chronology, relationships]. 
relationships 
64.* When a teacher works with one child, rather 
than a large group, it is relatively easier to 
secure the correct [ attitude, response] on the 
first try. 


ES OSI ————————E——— 
response 


65. Whether the fact to be learned is a single item, 
such as pronouncing a word correctly, or of a 
method, such as the order of adding ingredi- 
ents in making a cake, the first response 
should be the [better, correct] one. 
correct 


66. When first learning the parts of speech, ''my' 


should be called a(n) [ adjective, pronoun]. 


pronoun 
67.* The learning of facts is facilitated by 


reinforcing correct [reactions, responses], 
responses 
68. and by correcting [ errors, mistakes] 
immediately. 
errors 


69. Verbal reinforcement may be interpreted by 
an individual as confirming that his [ action, 
response] is correct or as a reward for 


responding correctly. 
response 


Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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70. Reinforcement immediately following the correct 
response is more effective than [ delayed, verbal] 
reinforcement. 


Pima TEI0LOICEMIE NEPIA ae Ne ee ee eee 
delayed 
71. Humphreys and Grant found that 25% reinforce- 
ment was more effective than 100% reinforcement 
in preventing extinction of a conditioned 
[response, stimulus]. 
response 
72. Auble and Mech concluded that children's 
correct responses should be [ checked, 
reinforced] at reasonable intervals, not 
necessarily at a 50% level or higher. 
reinforced 
73. B.F. Skinner judges that there is too little 
[ intelligence, reinforcement] used in the 
classroom, 
reinforcement 
74. and that teaching [machines, materials] 
can do a better job of reinforcing than can 
a teacher. 
machines 


75, At present, however, we cannot reliably 
estimate the extent to which learners who 
are trained with machines can become 


creative, novel] persons. 


creative 
76. An incorrect response followed by a punishment 
may be interpreted to mean that the response 
is incorrect, but it does not help the person 


learn what the [ correct, desirable] response is. 


correct 
77. Immediately after the learner makes an incor- 
rect response or uses an inappropriate method, 
the teacher should help him learn the correct 


idea, response] or the better method. 


5 response 
78. For permanent learning of factual material, 
practice and [review, study] until the facts 


are firmly established. i 
review 


79. A fact or response when practiced after one 
perfect recitation is by definition [ difficult, 


overlearned]. : i 5 
overlearne 
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80. For overlearning to be effective the repetition 
must be carried out with intent to learn; mere 
[ activity, repetition] does not constitute 
overlearning. 
repetition 
81. According to Kruger, 50% [ confirmation, 
overlearning] improved the retention of 
nonsense material. 
overlearning 
82. Cain and Willey demonstrated that distributed 
practice of nonsense material, in comparison 
with massed [ practice, study], resulted in 
more efficient retention. 
practice 
83. To facilitate the learning of any factual 
material that is of low meaningfulness, 
practice and [recall, review] are essential. 
review 
84.* Independence in learning is desirable; 
therefore the teacher aids the learner to 


evaluate his own [ efforts, responses]. 


responses 
85. No person of average or above-average 
intelligence should be totally dependent on 
some other person to arrange [ practice, 
relearning] sessions for him. 
practice 


86. No person can or should learn all the 


facts, knowledge] known to mankind; 


facts 
87. therefore, each teacher must decide which 
facts are [desirable, essential] for students 
to learn, 
essential 


88. and should aid students in acquiring skills 
whereby they can secure needed [ facts, 


sourcebooks] for themselves. 
facts 
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E. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING THE LEARNING OF CONCEPTS 
—Organize Concepts into Appropriate Learning Units 
—Encourage and Guide Searching Behavior 
—Organize Realistic Experiences with the Concept 
—Give Concise, Clear Meanings of the Concept 
—Provide for Applications of the Concept 
—Aid the Learner to Evaluate the Adequacy of His Concepts 


Difficulty, length, and relationships, discussed 
in connection with the learning of facts, also 
apply to organizing [ concepts, vocabulary] into 
appropriate leaming units. 


89. 


concepts 
90. Elementary, high school, and college diction- 
aries exemplify recognition of these three 
dimensions as applied to [ concepts, facts]. 
concepts 


91. Securing the definitions of five words from a 
college dictionary is not an appropriate learning 


[activity, unit] fora 6th-grader. 


unit 
G2 Concept learning is facilitated when the 
teacher encourages and guides [ novel, 
searching] behavior. 
searching 
93. Della-Piana reported that significantly more 
meanings were acquired when students were 
encouraged to [ memorize, search]. 
search 
94. Kittell and Craig demonstrated that concept 
learning was more efficient when the searching 
behavior was also [ guided, reinforced]. 
guided 
95. Presenting too much information discourages 
searching [ activities, behavior]. 
behavior 


96.* Explaining verbally is not a substitute for 
organizing realistic experiences with the 


concept, principle]. 


concept 


97. Observing and hearing birds and dogs are 
realistic [experiences, referents] with the 


concept, animal. 
experiences 
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98. The teacher should not [ arrange, organize] 
realistic experiences in connection with such 
concepts as eternity, jealousy, and murder. 
aa organize 
99.* Realistic experiences with events and 
phenomena should be accompanied by giving 
concise, clear [examples, meanings] of 
the underlying concepts. 
meanings 
100. Ateacher should not only provide realistic 
experiences with animals but also formulate 
a clear, concise definition of the word, 
[ animal, concept]. 
animal 
101.* Concepts serve to guide behavior in many 
situations when the teacher provides for 
[ applications, knowledge] of them to 
out-of-school situations. 
applications 
102. Memorizing principles of this book does not 
assure their application to subsequent 


teaching-learning [ arrangements, situations]. 


situations 
103. Trying out newly acquired principles in the 
classroom or in one's own learning is the most 
direct means of [ applying, verifying] them. 
applying 
104. Kilpatrick states that a person who understands 
a word fully not only applies but actually lives 


the [ definition, meaning] of the word. 


meaning 
105.* Independence in conceptual learning calls for 
aiding the learner to [ criticize, evaluate] the 


adequacy of his concepts. 
evaluate 


106. Prospective teachers, as other persons, should 
assume initiative for evaluating the [ adequacy, 


strength] of their concepts. 


adequacy 
107. Teaching concepts as words to be memorized 
is a negative instance of aiding the 
[learner, teacher] to evaluate the adequacy 
of his concepts. 


ot nis CONCEPTS. S S o a aaa a a a aeaea aea aeaaea 
7 learner 
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A. THE NATURE OF FACTS, CONCEPTS, AND KNOWLEDGE—Facts— 
Concepts 


1. Something that has happened—an event, an actual 
state of affairs—is a [ ills 
fact 
2. The meaning that the individual associates with 
words, other signs, and direct sensory experi- 
ences is a [ le 
concept 
3. Concepts are not formed in the absence of 
facts; however, facts may be memorized 
and recalled without associating 
[me ] with them. 
meaning 
4. The meaningfulness of a concept depends 
upon previous associations with and 
[ di ] of the events or objects 
which the concept embodies. 
discriminations 
5. The calling of a word or number by a certain name 


is a fact or an arbitrary [as Ji 
association 
6. Rather than trying to explain to a child why 
"threw" and "through" are spelled the way 
they are, it is better to accept these as 
[ ] to be learned as such. 
facts 


7. The names given to the parts of speech are 


likewise ] to be accepted. 


facts 


8. Once we accept the fact that ''noun" is a 
word, we can proceed with acquiring the 


[co ] of noun as a word used 
to name a person, place, or thing. 
concept 
9. The child's giving the correct name of each 
digit is an example of learning accepted 
[ ii 
facts 
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10. That Truman and Eisenhower were presidents of 


the USA is an accepted [ $ 


fact 
11. Symbols, including words and numerals, are useful 
in interpreting and communicating. Correct mean- 
ings of many concepts are acquired and transmitted 
with the use of [ JE 
symbols 


12. Phenomena which man cannot experience directly 
can be described quite accurately through use of a 


large and complex system of ile 


symbols 
13. Generalizations and principles are complex 
concepts. Several single-word concepts are 
combined into a [ Ihe 
generalization 
14. Generalizations that imply action are 
[ l. 
principles 
15. The generalizations in Learning and Human 
Abilities which serve to guide the reader's 
actions in learning situations are 
[ ]. 
principles 
16. The efficient acquisition of concepts is much 
the same, regardless of the subject fields in 
which the [ ] are encountered. 
concepts 
17. Two persons do not necessarily arrive at the 
same concept through studying identical facts. 
Differences among men and nations in part 
result from different interpretations of the same 
(LET RIS ce, Siva Une taco, aici ae 
facts 


B. PERCEPTION, DISCRIMINATION, AND ABSTRACTION IN CONCEPT 
LEARNING—Sensory Experiences—Discrimination and Perception— 
Abstraction—Patterning of Perceptions 


18. Sensing and discriminating are required in learning 
facts. In addition, perceiving and abstracting 


are required in learning [ ie 
concepts 
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19. The direct contact the individual has with the 


outside world is through his [ ] 
organs. 
ETRE A RIE sense 


20. The raw material of all learning is the multitude 


of [ ] experiences of the indi- 
vidual. 
sensory 


21. To differentiate among various sensory stimuli 
an individual must 


discriminate 
22. When the child sees lightning and calls it 
"lightning, '' we know that he has 
[ ] and can use verbal 
symbols to communicate. 
discriminated 
23. When an individual associates meaning with 
[ | experiences he is perceiving. 
sensory 
24. One's concept of a tree is not comprised of 
the specific characteristics of every tree seen, 
but of tree qualities [ab ] from 
all the relevant experiences. 
abstracted 
25. A concept is both less and more than the 
[in ] from which it is formed. 
instances 
26. A well developed concept of animal enables 
one to discriminate among and to : 
[ cl | many animals correctly. 
classify 


27. Not only perceiving but the patterning of 
perceptions is important in concept learning. 
For example, the meaning obtained from 
reading is partly determined by the organization 
of the material and partly by how the individual 


organizes the stimuli into a WS 
pattern 


28. In perceiving and forming a pattern, the tendency 
is to survey the entire field, then to focus upon 


the [ Ji - 
parts 


29. The better perceived parts are then brought into 
a more [ ] whole. 
meaningful 
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30. Although a sensory experience is vague, the 
motivated person normally tries to organize his 


perceptions of it into a [ ] 
pattern. 


meaningful 
31. Murphy and Jenkin have shown that positive 
affect is associated with the individual's 
making more accurate [ ] 


and recalling them, 


perceptions 
32. whereas threatening or noxious stimuli that 
produce negative [ ] lead to 
forgetting. 
affect 


C. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN CONCEPTUAL LEARNING 


33. Our knowledge of developmental trends in the 


learning of | is incomplete. 


concepts 
34. The number of basic words recognized by 
students from the lst through the 12th 
grade provides a rough estimate of 
[ ] trends in concept 
learning. 
developmental 


35. Millard found that nearly 100% of children's 
verbal responses were [ ] 
at the age of 36 months. 
comprehensible 


36. Smith reported the median number of words in 
the child's vocabulary to be about 


] in Grade 1, 
16,000 
37. and about ] in Grade 12. 
47,000 


38. Ames reported that, among other trends, most 
children knew whether it was morning or after- 


noon as early as age 5 
4 


39. most knew the number of minutes in an hour 
as early as age |; 
i, 


40, and most named the days of the month 


correctly as early as age [ ‘le 
8 
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41. The child's intelligence, home environment, and 
instruction in school are important determinants 
of the meaningfulness of his mathematical 
[ ] ERIA eT B a MURE 8 N, ASSA 
concepts 
42. In Sigel's. study of developmental trends in 
abstraction, children properly classified 
uyehicle" objects at an earlier age than 


[ | objects; 


nonliving 
43. children also found nonliving to be a more 
difficult [ab ] than vehicle; 
abstraction 
44, Sigel's study also showed that the ability to 
[ increased with age. 
abstract 


45. Piaget classified seventeen distinct types of 
causal explanations in children, each char- 


acteristic of a [de stage. 
developmental 


46. Different from Piaget, Deutsche reported 
nearly all children's responses regarding 
causality to fall into four categories — 
phenomenistic, dynamic, mechanical, and 


[ ] deduction. 
logical 


47. A child's explaining that a pebble sinks 
to the bottom of the water because it is 
brown is indicative of phenomenistic 


[ ]. 
causality 


48. An explanation that clouds move across the 
sky because something in the cloud pushes 


them exemplifies [ ] 
causality. 
dynamic 
49. That clouds move because the wind pushes 
them illustrates [ ] 
causality. 
mechanical 


50. A rock sinks because it is heavier than water 


illustrates logical [ le 
deduction 
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51. Deutsche concluded that the development of 
causal relations is continuous and cannot 
be classified into distinct and separate 


[ ]. 


52. Oakes, like Deutsche, reported the develop- 
ment of causal thinking to be [ J; 


stages 


continuous 
53. some kindergarten children demonstrated better 
understanding of science [ ] 
than did 6th-graders. 
concepts 
54, Ausubel and Schiff, like Oakes, found a rapid 
increase in children's understanding of 
[ ] relationships during 
the elementary grades. 
causal 
55. The research on concept formation indicates 
greater ability to discriminate, to abstract, 
and to acquire meaningful [ ] 
with increasing age; 
concepts 
56. it also indicates wide variability in children of 


the same [ ] age. 
Sha ait a T chronological 


57. The extent to which education in school determines 
the methods children use for acquiring their 


[ ] is not clear. 
concepts 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING THE LEARNING OF FACTS 
—Organize Factual Material into Appropriate Learning Units 
—Secure the Correct Response on the First Try 
—Reinforce Correct Responses; Correct Errors Immediately 
—Practice and Review Until the Facts Are Firmly Established 
—Aid the Learner to Evaluate His Own Responses 


58. McGeoch and Irion concluded that human beings 
learn meaningful material more efficiently than 
$ [ ] material, 
meaningless 
59. and that in educational settings the acquisition 
of meaning does and should take precedence 
over [ ] learning of words. 
rote 
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60. Difficulty, length, and relationships among the 
parts of a larger body of factual material should be 
considered when organizing [ ] 
material into appropriate learning units for 
students. 
factual 
61. Krueger showed that [ ] items, 
in comparison with easy items, required more 
time to learn. 
difficult 
62. As the number of facts to be memorized 
increases, so also does the time required 
to learn each [ lz 
fact 
63. Presenting the names of presidents in an 
alphabetical sequence does not facilitate the 
students! perceiving [ Me 
y relationships 
64. When a teacher works with one child, rather 
than a large group, it is relatively easier to 
secure the correct [ ] on the 
first try. 
response 
65. Whether the fact to be learned is a single item, 
such as pronouncing a word correctly, or of a 
method, such as the order of adding ingredients 
in making a cake, the first response should be 
the one. 
correct 
66. When first learning the parts of speech, ''my" 
should be called a(n) [ ; 
y pronoun 
67. The learning of facts is facilitated by 
reinforcing correct [ IF 


___teinforeing correct [0 ee 
responses 


68. and by correcting [ ] 
errors 


69. Verbal reinforcement may be interpreted 
by an individual as confirming that his 


[ ] is correct or as a 
reward for responding correctly. 
response 


* ; : : 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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70. Reinforcement immediately following the correct 


response is more effective than [ J 
reinforcement. 
i delayed 
71. Humphreys and Grant found that 25% reinforce- 
ment was more effective than 100% reinforcement 
in preventing extinction of a conditioned 
[ l]. 
response 


72. Auble and Mech concluded that children's correct 
responses should be [ ] at 
reasonable intervals, not necessarily at a 50% 
level or higher. 
reinforced 
| 73. B.F. Skinner judges that there is too little 
[ ] used in the classroom, 


reinforcement 


| 74. and that teaching [ ] can do 
i a better job of reinforcing than can a teacher. 


machines 
75. At present, however, we cannot reliably 
estimate the extent to which learners who are 
trained with machines can become 
[ ] persons. 


‘ creative 
76. An incorrect response followed by a punishment 
may be interpreted to mean that the response is 
incorrect, but it does not help the person learn 
what the [ ] response is. 
correct 
77. Immediately after the learner makes an incorrect 
response or uses an inappropriate method, 
the teacher should help him learn the correct 
[ ] or the better method. 
y response 
78. For permanent learning of factual material, 
practice and [ ] until the facts 
are firmly established. 
review 
79. A fact or response when practiced after one 


perfect recitation is by definition [ ov 
overlearned 
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80. For overlearning to be effective, the repetition’ 
must be carried out with intent to learn; mere 
] does not constitute 


overlearning. 
repetition 
81. According to Kruger, 50% [ ] 
improved the retention of nonsense material. 
overlearning 
82. Cain and Willey demonstrated that distributed 
practice of nonsense material, in comparison 
with massed [ ], resulted in 
more efficient retention. 
practice 


83. To facilitate the learning of any factual 

material that is of low meaningfulness, prac- 

tice and ] are essential. 

H review 

84. Independence in learning is desirable; 

therefore the teacher aids the learner to 

evaluate his own [ le 

responses 

85. No person of average or above-average 

intelligence should be totally dependent on 

some other person to arrange [ pr ] 


sessions for him. 


practice 
86. No person can or should learn all the 
[ ] known to mankind; 
facts 
87. therefore, each teacher must decide which 
facts are [ ] for students 
to learn, = 
essential 
88. and should aid students in acquiring skills 
whereby they can secure needed 
Piel E ¢ jitcrithemselvess M MANin sth oey Pees 
facts 
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E. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING THE LEARNING OF CONCEPTS 
—Organize Concepts into Appropriate Learning Units 
—Encourage and Guide Searching Behavior 
—Organize Realistic Experiences with the Concept 
—Give Concise, Clear Meanings of the Concept 
—Provide for Applications of the Concept 
—Aid the Learner to Evaluate the Adequacy of His Concepts 


* 
89. Difficulty, length, and relationships, discussed 
in connection with the learning of facts, also 
apply to organizing [ ] into 


appropriate learning units. 
concepts 


90. Elementary, high school, and college dictionaries 

exemplify recognition of these three dimensions 

as applied to [ 16 
Tih TTT a Rah A Ton os.) COncepre jp 
91. Securing the definitions of five words from a 

college dictionary is not an appropriate learning 

[ ] for a 6th-grader. 

x unit 

92. Concept learning is facilitated when the 


teacher encourages and guides 


[ ] behavior. 
searching 


93. Della-Piana reported that significantly more 
meanings were acquired when students were 


encouraged to [ le 
search 


94. Kittell and Craig demonstrated that concept 
learning was more efficient when the searching 


behavior was also lie 
guided 


95. Presenting too much information discourages 


searching [ lis 
DTP TS CNT behavior 


>k 
96. Explaining verbally is not a substitute for 
organizing realistic experiences with the 


concept 


97. Observing and hearing birds and dogs are 
realistic [ ] with the 
concept, animal. 


š experiences 
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98. The teacher should not [ 
realistic experiences in connection with such 
concepts as eternity, jealousy, and murder. 
* organize 
99. Realistic experiences with events and 
phenomena should be accompanied by giving 
concise, clear [ ] of the 


underlying concepts. 
meanings 


100. A teacher should not only provide realistic 
experiences with animals but also formulate 
a clear, concise definition of the word, 


[ ] 
animal 


* 
101. Concepts serve to guide behavior in many 
situations when the teacher provides for 
] of them to out-of- 


school situations. 
applications 


102. Memorizing principles of this book does not 
assure their application to subsequent 
teaching-learning [ Ka 
situations 
103. Trying out newly acquired principles in the 
classroom or in one's own learning. is the most 
direct means of [ ] them. 
applying 
104. Kilpatrick states that a person who understands 
a word fully not only applies but actually lives 


the of the word. 
* meaning 
105. Independence in conceptual learning calls for 
aiding the learner to [ ] the 
adequacy of his concepts. 
evaluate 
106. Prospective teachers, as other persons, should 
assume initiative for evaluating the 
] of their concepts. 
adequacy 
107. Teaching concepts as words to be memorized 
is a negative instance of aiding the 
] to evaluate the adequacy 
of his concepts. 
learner 
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CHAPTER 7 COGNITIVE LEARNING OUTCOMES II: PROBLEM-SOLVING 
AND CREATIVITY 


A. THE NATURE OF THINKING, PROBLEM-SOLVING, AND CREATIVITY— 
Thinking—Problem-Solving—Creativity 


1. The ability to think and to solve problems is 
[ continuous, similar] among the population, 
rather than being all-or-none. 


continuous 
2. From the random and undirected sensing and 
discriminating of early infancy, [ remembering, 
thinking] with the use of symbols gradually 
emerges. 
ws thinking 


3. To answer ''What is your name?" compared 
with 'What would you like to be doing ten years 
from now?" requires less complex [ divergent, 
thought] processes. 
thought 
4, Dewey identified five phases in reflective 
thinking. A state of doubt, hesitation, per- 
plexity, or mental difficulty is necessary for 
random, reflective] thinking to begin. 
reflective 
5. Kingsley and Garry, like Dewey, suggest that 
a difficulty of some sort must be experienced in 
order for [goals, thinking] to originate. 
thinking 
6. Wertheimer clarified the nature of productive 
thinking. As other gestalt psychologists, he 
emphasized structuring and restructuring of the 
perceptual field in [ conditioned, productive] 
thinking. 
productive 
7. Guilford differentiated between convergent and 
divergent thinking and called productive thinking 
which leads to a right, best, or conventional 
answer [ convergent, holistic] thinking; 
convergent 
8. productive thinking which leads in different 
directions, not necessarily to a right or conven- 
tional solution, is called [ divergent, reflective] 
thinking. 


— thinking, S S o aa a mamaaa 
divergent 
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9, Reasoning and convergent thinking lead to similar 
outcomes. McNemar found superior reasoners 
better than poor reasoners ina number of ways, 
one of which was locating a crucial aspect of the 


[ concept, problem]. 
problem 


10. Kostick, as some other researchers, found boys 
superior to girls in [ interests, reasoning]. 


reasoning 
11. Common elements considered as thinking by 
Dewey, Wertheimer, and others are these: 
first, thinking involves [ mental, physical] 
activity which originates with a feeling of 
doubt or dissatisfaction; 
mental 
12. second, there must be a focusing upon a 
problem or perceived elements of a situation for 
the thinking to be [ productive, stimulating]; 
productive 
13. third, once the problem is intellectualized, 
thinking is directed toward its [end, solution]; 
y solution 
14. then a tentative solution or hypothesis is 
formulated and is followed by evaluating or 
[ analyzing, testing] it. 
testing 
15. In considering creativity, Guilford's clarification 
of the nature of [ deductive, divergent] thinking 
is especially important. 
divergent 
16. Many exercises are not problems; however, when 
an individual encounters a situation where he 
must respond but where he does not have immedi- 
ately available the methods, the information, Or 
both to arrive at a solution without further thinking, 
a [ problem, test exists for him. 
problem 
17. For the experienced typist, reproducing a copy 
of a printed page is not a problem, process]. 
problem 
18. However, if the typist were presented material 
in shorthand and could not read some of the 
symbols, a [handicap, problem] would be faced. 
problem 
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19. Helping learners identify significant problems 
and deciding the kinds of methods and information 
they are capable of acquiring is a principal task 


of the [teacher, textbook]. 


teacher 
20. By using vocabulary which the learner under- 
stands and by using symbols which the learner 
relates to his own experience, the teacher 
conveys the [meaning, novelty] of a problem. 
meaning 


21. The sequence of cognitive operations in problem- 
solving is much the same as the sequence in 


purposeful [ identification, learning]. 


learning 
22. Once a problem is intellectualized, achieving a 


solution becomes the individual's [goal, job]. 


goal 
23. An important behavior during problem-solving 


is to withhold final [ judgment, solution], 


judgment 
24. and not to accept an inappropriate 


[ hypothesis, solution] A 


solution 
25. Many important problems cannot be solved 
simply by thinking about them; often the indi- 
vidual must actively seek more [ information, 
opinions]. 
information 


26. If the solution of the problem involves production 
of an object or product, some [ psychomotor, 


unknown] abilities are also required. 


psychomotor 


27. In connection with social problems one must 
take into account the effects of the proposed 


actions, solutions] upon others. 


solutions 


28. Thinking about a problem, including means~-end 
relationships, and arriving at a solution suddenly 


is indicative of [ insight, thought]. 


insight 
29. Gestalt psychologists emphasize the importance 


of [ imitation, insight] in solving problems. 


insight 


30. Some problems are solved by gradually elimi- 
nating successive hypotheses; others are 


solved suddenly with [ insight, precision]. 


insight 
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31. Persistent and inflexible use of an inappropriate 
method in attempting to solve problems is indic- 


ative of [ perseverance, rigidity]. 
rigidity 


32. Johnson concluded that a general personality 
factor of rigidity has not been established; 
however, individuals attack a series of similar 
tasks using fairly [consistent, flexible] 


methods. 
consistent 


33. Goldner found individuals to be fairly consistent 
in meeting similar tasks with rigidity or flexi- 
bility; however, the same individuals were 
rigid on some tasks, [ compromising, flexible] 


on others. 
flexible 


34, Birch and Rabinowitz showed that prior successful 
use of one tool in solving a series of similar 


problems resulted in functional [ relief, rigidity]. 
rigidity 


35. Rhine, as Schroder and Hunt, demonstrated that 
problem-solving processes were significantly 
poorer after failure than after [ anxiety, success | 


experiences. 
success 


36. The experimentally-demonstrated effects of 
rigidity and failure on problem-solving imply 
that the teacher should make certain that more 
than one problem-solving approach or [ device, 


method] is encouraged; 
method 
37. and the teacher should help individuals who are 
trying hard but who are experiencing [anxiety, 
failure]. 
failure 
38. The size of the group, the feelings of the group 


members toward one another, and other factors are 
related to efficient problem-solving by [groups, 


individuals]. TERIS ee eae 
groups 


39. Lorge and others reported experiments that 
showed the quality of problem solutions pro- 
duced by groups, compared with that evolved 


by individuals, to be [inferior, superior]. 
superior 
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40. Most experiments have used ad hoc groups 
solving trivial problems rather than functionally 
operating groups working on [ experimental, 


significant] problems. 
significant 


41. Drevdahl defined creativity as the capacity to 
produce compositions, products, ideas, or 
methods which are essentially new or [ novel, 
unique] and previously unknownto the producer. 
novel 
42, Drevdahl and Cattell reported verbal facility 
and fluency, flexibility, originality, emotional 
sensitivity, unconventionality, and radicalism 
to be traits which to some extent differentiated 
creative, scientific] from non-creative groups. 
creative 
43, Three factors established by Guilford as clearly 
related to creativity are fluency, flexibility, 
and [ conformity, originality]; 
originality 
44, uncommonness, remoteness, and cleverness are 
dimensions of originality. Something infrequently 
produced by the population of which the individual 
is a member is designated [specificity, 
uncommonness] of response; 
uncommonness 
45. indirect associations that are made infrequently 
by the population of which the individual is a 
member illustrate [ generalization, remoteness] 


of response; 
Panees hs ST hee remoteness 


46. producing responses that are rated clever by 
judges is indicative of [ cleverness, curiosity]. 
cleverness 


47. Creativity is not an all-or-none proposition; 
instead it exists on a [ balance, continuum] 
among individuals. 
continuum 
48. A creative product or method involves not one 


but many [ abilities, superiorities |. 
abilities 


49. Besides having abilities, the creative person, 
if his work survives, must [build, produce] 


something. 
produce 
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50. Among the adults identified in childhood as 
gifted, Terman identified an unproductive and 


a [ competitive, productive] group; 
productive 
51. the unequal amount of productivity was associated 
less with intellectual and more with [ cognitive, 


personality] traits. 
personality 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN PROBLEM-SOLVING AND CREATIVE 
ABILITIES 


52. With increasing age and experience, children 
improve in discriminating, perceiving, evaluating 


and similar [ affective, cognitive} processes. 
cognitive 
53, Similarly, they improve in coordination, flexibility, 
strength and other [ affective, psychomotor] 


abilities. 
psychomotor 


54. With increasing maturation, performances of 
children improve when solving [ problems, 
puzzles] requiring the use of psychomotor 


abilities. 
problems 
55. Little systematic knowledge has been accumu- 


lated concerning specific [ problems, tasks] 
which children of varying characteristics can 


solve. 
problems 


56. With increasing maturity, better control of 
emotions, skill in meeting emotional situations, 
and similar [ affective, psychomotor] charac- 


teristics emerge. 
affective 


57. The previous changes that occur with maturation 
are desirable in improving both problem-solving 


and [creative, decisive] abilities. 
creative 


58. However, prejudice and rigidity also may increase 
with further [ development, maturation]; 


maturation 
59. these are detrimental to the development of 
problem-solving and creative [ abilities, notions]. 
abilities 
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C. PRINCIPLES FOR IMPROVING PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITIES 
—Activate Solvable Problems in the Learning Situation 
—Assist the Learner to State and Delimit the Problems 
—Assist the Learner in Finding Needed Information and Methods 
—Aid the Learner in Interpreting and Analyzing 
—Provide Opportunities for Stating and Testing Hypotheses 
—Encourage Independent Discovery and Evaluation 


* 
60. To improve problem-solving abilities, the teacher 
should activate solvable [ideas, problems] in 


the learning situation. 
problems 


61. Whole-class and small-group discussion are 
helpful in activating solvable problems in the 


learning [environment, situation]. 


situation 
62. Assigning all students the same exercises is 
usually not helpful in [ activating, describing] 


solvable problems. 


B activating 
63. Most learners need assistance in stating and 
delimiting the [exercises, problems]. 
problems 
64. Teacher discussion with individuals and small 
groups is useful in assisting the learner to 


state and [ delimit, describe] the problem. 
delimit 


65. Putting vaguely experienced feelings into ques- 
tions or other concise statements is essential 
for [ knowing, stating] and delimiting the 


problem. 
stating 


66. Suggesting that students, without further 
instruction, make a community survey is a 
negative example of assisting the learners to 


state and delimit [ assignments, problems]. 


problems 


x 
67. Giving college students a list of readily- 
accessible library books dealing with their 
problems assists the learner in finding needed 


[ information, solutions] and methods. 
information 


* Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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68. An instructor has students discuss what they 
know about a series of related problems. This 
may assist the learner in finding needed 


information, materials] and methods. 
information 


69. Making available a cook book in a home- 
economics class may assist the learner in 
finding needed information and [ ingredients, 


methods]. 
methods 


x 
70. Especially in the social and behavioral sciences, 
where there are conflicting opinions and values, 
students need assistance in interpreting and 


analyzing [ details, information]. 
information 


71. Student teachers study ten articles about 
discipline. Some need assistance in inter- 
preting and [ analyzing, memorizing] the 


information. 
analyzing 
72. Reading about provisions for differences among 
pupils in rate of learning is not sufficient for 


most prospective teachers. They need aid in 
[interpreting, recognizing ] and analyzing 


information and methods. 
* interpreting 
73. Problem-solving processes often are incomplete 


in the classroom because teachers do not 
provide opportunities for stating and testing 


[ facts, hypotheses]. 
hypotheses 
74. One means of testing hypotheses is through 


discussion. Actual situations are usually 
essential for final [ examination, testing] of 


hypotheses. 
testing 
75. In classes of prospective teachers, demonstra- 
tion by one group, with their classmates serving 


as the learners, provides an [ example, opportunity] 
for stating and testing hypotheses connected with 


problems of teaching. 
opportunity 


76. Having students memorize a solution to a science 
problem does not provide opportunity for . 


[ knowing, stating] and testing hypotheses. 
stating 
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* 
77. To achieve excellence in problem-solving, the 
teacher should [ encourage, try] independent 


discovery and evaluation. 


encourage 
78. Accepting only teacher-made problems and 
solutions does not encourage [ independent, real] 
discovery and evaluation. 
independent 
79. Students accept some incorrect solutions or 
methods temporarily when the teacher encourages 
independent discovery and [ appraisal, 
evaluation]. 
p evaluation 


80. Learning to profit from mistakes, in and out of 
school, should accrue from encouraging inde- 


pendent [attitudes, discovery] and evaluation. 


discovery 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY 
—Encourage Original Expressions in Many Media 
—Foster Flexibility Rather Than Dependent Conformity 
—Allow Time for Creativity to Unfold 
—Encourage Productivity 


81. Principles for learning factual information and 
concepts are more firmly founded on research 
than are principles related to [ creativity, skills]. 
creativity 
82. MacLeish stated that in his course in writing, 
the teacher reads, the student writes, and the 
teacher does not tell the students what to 


think, write]. 
write 


83. MacLeish implied that a usual course in English 
composition is very different from one in 


[ creative, essay] writing. 
creative 


84. Focusing all instruction upon students! acquiring 
only what mankind already knows does not en- 
courage [ original, verbal] expression. 
original 
85. Teaching as correct only one interpretation of 
factual information does not [ encourage, thwart] 


original expression. 
encourage 
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86. A balanced curriculum which includes art, music, 
physical rhythms and the like may encourage 
original expression in many [ media, notions]. 
media 
87. Polak believes that a regressive tendency has 
appeared in Western culture which stifles 


original [expression, feats]. 


expression 
88. The inculcating of specific beliefs and methods ; 
does not [discourage, encourage] original 
expression in many media. \ 
a encourage | 
89. To encourage creative expression in school, the 
teacher must foster flexibility rather than depend- | 
ent [ conformity, inertia]. 
conformity 


90. Not lawlessness or no values but a readiness to 
change behavior as necessary to meet new prob- 


lems is characteristic of [flexibility, persuasion]. 


flexibility 


91. A teacher's insisting on every student's using j 
the same method for acquiring information prob- 


ably fosters [ dependent, lawful] conformity. 


dependent 
92. Getzels and Jackson found some students to be 
high in IQ and in creativity, others to be high 
in IQ but [ deficient, lower] in creativity. 
lower 
93. Getzels and Jackson noted that teachers preferred 
students of high IQ and [higher, lower] creativity. 
K ower 
94. Rather than expecting a sudden production of a 
great work, we should allow time for creativity 
to [ start, unfold]. i 
unfold 4 
95. The production of art work, poetry, and the like : 
was shown by Johnson to involve preparation, 
formulation, and revision. During the first 
quarter of activity most time is spent on 
[ preparation, revision]; 
preparation 
96. during the last quarter, most time is spent on 
[formulation, revision]. 
revision 
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97. Spontaneous expressions of younger children 
are to be encouraged in a variety of activities, 
but time must be allowed for [ creativity, 


expression] to unfold. 


B creativity 
98. Having students write and keep original stories 
and poems throughout their school years is an 
example of encouraging [attainment, productivity]. 
productivity 
99, Famous poets and artists, remembered for 
their great works, [ considered, produced] 


some mediocre results also. 
produced 


100. Having students produce several paintings or 
other pieces of art work before displaying one 
is a means of [ discouraging, encouraging] 


productivity. 
encouraging 


101. In written symbols, oral expression, art, music, 
and physical movements, learners should be 
encouraged to transform ideas into performances 


and [beliefs, products]. 
products 


CHAPTER 7 COGNITIVE LEARNING OUTCOMES II: PROBLEM-SOLVING 
AND CREATIVITY 


A. THE NATURE OF THINKING, PROBLEM-SOLVING, AND CREATIVITY — 
Thinking—Problem-Solving—Creativity 


l. The ability to think and to solve problems is 
] among the population, 


rather than being all-or-none. 
continuous 


2. From the random and undirected sensing and 
discriminating of early infancy, [ ] 


with the use of symbols gradually emerges. 
thinking 
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3. To answer "What is your name?" compared with 
‘What would you like to be doing ten years from 


now?" requires less complex [ ] 
processes. 
thought 


4. Dewey identified five phases in reflective 
thinking. A state of doubt, hesitation, per- 
plexity, or mental difficulty is necessary for 
[ ] thinking to begin. 
reflective 
5. Kingsley and Garry, like Dewey, suggest thata 
difficulty of some sort must be experienced in 
order for [ ] to originate. 
thinking 
6. Wertheimer clarified the nature of productive 
thinking. As other gestalt psychologists, he 
emphasized structuring and restructuring of the 
perceptual field in [ ] thinking. 
productive 
7. Guilford differentiated between convergent and 
divergent thinking and called productive thinking 
which leads to a right, best, or conventional answer 
] thinking; 
convergent 
8. productive thinking which leads in different 
directions, not necessarily to a right or conven- 
tional solution, is called [ ] 
thinking. 
divergent 
9. Reasoning and convergent thinking lead to similar 
outcomes. McNemar found superior reasoners 
better than poor reasoners in a number of ways, 
one of which was locating a crucial aspect of the 


[ l. 
problem 
10. Kostick, as some other researchers, found boys 
superior to girls in [ ile 
reasoning 
11. Common elements considered as thinking by 
Dewey, Wertheimer, and others are these: 
first, thinking involves [ ] 
activity which originates with a feeling of 
doubt or dissatisfaction; 
mental 
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12. second, there must be a focusing upon a 
problem or perceived elements of a situation for 


thinking to be [pr Ib 
productive 
13. third, once the problem is intellectualized, 
thinking is directed toward its [ ile 
solution 
14. then a tentative solution or hypothesis is 
formulated and is followed by evaluating or . 
[ ] it. 
Tn a) See testing 
15. In considering creativity, Guilford's clarification 
of the nature of [ ] thinking is 
especially important. 
divergent 


16. Many exercises are not problems; however, when 
an individual encounters a situation where he 
must respond but where he does not have immedi- 
ately available the methods, the information, or 
both to arrive at a solution without further thinking, 


a [ ] exists for him. 
=e ay a problem 
17. For the experienced typist, reproducing a copy of 

a printed page is not a [ ile 
Se Rat eee G problem 
18. However, if the typist were presented material in 

shorthand and could not read some of the symbols, 

a ] would be faced. 

problem 


19. Helping learners identify significant problems 
and deciding the kinds of methods and information 
they are capable of acquiring is a principal task 


of the ills 
teacher 


20. By using vocabulary which the learner under- 
stands and by using symbols which the learner 
relates to his own experience, the teacher 
conveys the [ ] of a problem. 
meaning 
21. The sequence of cognitive operations in problem- 
solving is much the same as the sequence in 


] 


purposeful [ j 
learning 
22. Once a problem is intellectualized, achieving a 


solution becomes the individual's [ Ihe 
goal 
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23. An important behavior during problem-solving 


is to withhold final [ju ihe 
judgment 


24. and not to accept an inappropriate 


SS ee ee A E E 


solution 
25. Many important problems cannot be solved 
simply by thinking about them; often the 
sindividual must actively seek more 
[ Ie 
information 
26. If the solution of the problem involves pro- 
duction of an object or product, some 
[ps ] abilities are also required. 
psychomotor 


27. In connection with social problems one must 
take into account the effects of the proposed 
[ ] upon others. 
VIAC PANAR solutions 
28. Thinking about a problem, including means-end 
relationships, and arriving at a solution suddenly 
is indicative of [ Jk 
insight 
29. Gestalt psychologists emphasize the importance 
of [ ] in solving problems. 
insight 
30. Some problems are solved by gradually elimi- 
nating successive hypotheses; others are 
solved suddenly with [ 8 
insight 
31. Persistent and inflexible use of an inappropriate 
method in attempting to solve problems is indic- 
ative of [ 


rigidity 
32. Johnson concluded that a general personality 
factor of rigidity has not been established; 
however, individuals attack a series of similar 
tasks using fairly [ co ] methods. 


consistent 
33. Goldner found individuals to be fairly consistent 
in meeting similar tasks with rigidity or flexibility; 
however, the same individuals were rigid on some 
tasks, [ ] on others. 
flexible 
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34, Birch and Rabinowitz showed that prior successful 
use of one tool in solving a series of similar prob- 


lems resulted in functional [ ike 
rigidity 
35. Rhine, as Schroder and Hunt, demonstrated that 
problem-solving processes were significantly 
h poorer after failure than after [ ] 


| experiences. 
success 


36. The experimentally-demonstrated effects of 
rigidity and failure on problem-solving imply 
that the teacher should make certain that more 
| than one problem-solving approach or 


J is encouraged; \ 
; method 
| 37. and the teacher should help individuals who 
are trying hard but who are experiencing 
l [ fa ] 5 
failure 


38. The size of the group, the feelings of the group 
| members toward one another, and other factors 


r are related to efficient problem-solving by 
[ ]. 
groups 


| 39. Lorge and others reported experiments that 
showed the quality of problem solutions pro- 
duced by groups, compared with that evolved 
by individuals, to be [ thes 
| superior 
a 40. Most experiments have used ad hoc groups 
solving trivial problems rather than functionally 


4 operating groups working on[si ] 
problems. 
significant 


41. Drevdahl defined creativity as the capacity to 
produce compositions, products, ideas, or 
methods which are essentially new or 

4 [ ] and previously unknown to 


| the producer. 
) novel 
42. Drevdahl and Cattell reported verbal facility and 


l fluency, flexibility, originality, emotional sensi- 
| tivity, unconventionality, and radicalism to be 
traits which to some extent differentiated 

[ ] from non-creative groups. 


| 
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43, Three factors established by Guilford as clearly 
related to creativity are fluency, flexibility, 


and [ ]3 
originality 
44, uncommonness, remoteness, and cleverness are 
dimensions of originality. Something infrequently 
produced by the population of which the individual 
is a member is designated [ ] of 
response; 
SL en LE ren) ee UCOMmMonnesss 
45. indirect associations that are made infrequently 
by the population of which the individual is a 
member illustrate [ ] of response; 
remoteness 


46. producing responses that are rated clever by 


judges is indicative of if 


cleverness 
47. Creativity is not an all-or-none proposition; 
instead it exists on a [ 
among individuals. 
continuum 
48. A creative product or method involves not one 
but many [ab ih 
abilities 
49. Besides having abilities, the creative person, 
if his work survives, must [ ] 
something. 
produce 
50. Among the adults identified in childhood as 
gifted, Terman identified an unproductive anda 
[ ] group; 
productive 
51. the unequal amount of productivity was asso- 
ciated less with intellectual and more with 
[ ] traits. 
personality 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN PROBLEM-SOLVING AND CREATIVE 
ABILITIES 


52. With increasing age and experience, children 
improve in discriminating, perceiving, evaluating 


and similar [ ] processes. 
cognitive 
53. Similarly, they improve in coordination, flexibility, 
strength and other [ ] abilities. 
psychomotor 
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54. With increasing maturation, performances of chil- 
dren improve when solving [ ] 
requiring the use of psychomotor abilities. 


problems 
55. Little systematic knowledge has been accumu- 
lated concerning specific [ ] 
which children of varying characteristics can solve. 
problems 
56. With increasing maturity, better control of 
emotions, skill in meeting emotional situations, 
and similar [ ] characteristics 
emerge. 
affective 
57. The previous changes that occur with maturation 
are desirable in improving both problem-solving 
and [ cr ] abilities. 
creative 


58. However, prejudice and rigidity also may increase 


with further Ja 


maturation 
59, these are detrimental to the development of 


problem-solving and creative [ E 
abilities 


C. PRINCIPLES FOR IMPROVING PROBLEM-SOLVING ABILITIES 
—Activate Solvable Problems in the Learning Situation 
—Assist the Learner to State and Delimit the Problems 
—Assist the Learner in Finding Needed Information and Methods 
—Aid the Learner in Interpreting and Analyzing 
—Provide Opportunities for Stating and Testing Hypotheses 
—Encourage Independent Discovery and Evaluation 


* 
60. To improve problem-solving abilities, the teacher 
should activate solvable [ ] in 


the learning situation. 
problems 


61. Whole-class and small-group discussion are 
helpful in activating solvable problems in the 


learning [ 1E 
í situation 


62. Assigning all students the same exercises is 
usually not helpful in [ ] 


solvable problems. 
activating 


* ; : Whee 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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ki ; 
63. Most learners need assistance in stating and 
delimiting the [ J: 
problems 


64. Teacher discussion with individuals and small 
groups is useful in assisting the learner to 
state and [ ] the problem. 
delimit 
65. Putting vaguely experienced feelings into 
questions or other concise statements is 


essential for [ ] and delimiting 
the problem. 
stating 


66. Suggesting that students, without further 

instruction, make a community survey is a 

negative example of assisting the learners to 

state and delimit [ ile 

A i problems 

67. Giving college students a list of readily- 

accessible library books dealing with their 

problems assists the learner in finding needed 


and methods. 


information 
68. An instructor has students discuss what they 
know about a series of related problems. This 
may assist the learner in finding needed 


and methods. 


information 
69. Making available a cook book in a home- 
economics class may assist the learner in 


finding needed information and [ ils 
Py ` methods 
70. Especially in the social and behavioral sciences, 
where there are conflicting opinions and values, 
students need assistance in interpreting and 
analyzing [ ile 
information 


71. Student teachers study ten articles about 
discipline. Some need assistance in inter- 


preting and the information. 


analyzing 
72. Reading about provisions for differences among 
pupils in rate of learning is not sufficient for 
most prospective teachers. They need aid in 
] and analyzing information 
and methods. 
interpreting 
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73. Problem-solving processes often are incomplete 
in the classroom because teachers do not 
provide opportunities for stating and testing 
[ ]. 
hypotheses 
74. One means of testing hypotheses is through 
discussion. Actual situations are usually 
essential for final [ ] of 
hypotheses. 
: testing 
75. In classes of prospective teachers, demonstration 
by one group, with their classmates serving as 
the learners, provides an [ ] 
for stating and testing hypotheses connected with 
problems of teaching. 


E htc a E 


opportunity 
76. Having students memorize a solution to a science 
problem does not provide opportunity for 
[ ] and testing hypotheses. 
& stating 
77. To achieve excellence in problem-solving, the 
teacher should [ ] independent 
discovery and evaluation. 
encourage 


78. Accepting only teacher-made problems and 
solutions does not encourage [ ] 
discovery and evaluation. 
independent 
79. Students accept some incorrect solutions or 
methods temporarily when the teacher encourages 


independent discovery and [ Ji 
evaluation 


80. Learning to profit from mistakes, in and out of 
school, should accrue from encouraging inde- 


pendent [ ] and evaluation. 
discovery 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR ENCOURAGING CREATIVITY 
—Encourage Original Expressions in Many Media 
—Foster Flexibility Rather Than Dependent Conformity 
—Allow Time for Creativity to Unfold 
—Encourage Productivity 


81. Principles for learning factual information and 
concepts are more firmly founded on research 


than are principles related to [ ils 
creativity 
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82. MacLeish stated that in his course in writing, 
the teacher reads, the student writes, and the 
teacher does not tell the students what to 


[ ]. 
write 


83. MacLeish implied that a usual course in English 
composition is very different from one in 


] writing. 
* creative 
84. Focusing all instruction upon students' acquiring 


only what mankind already knows does not en- 


courage [ ] expression. 
original 


85. Teaching as correct only one interpretation of 


factual information does not [ ] 
original expression. 
encourage 


86. A balanced curriculum which includes art, music, 
physical rhythms and the like may encourage 
original expression in many [ ile 
media 
87. Polak believes that a regressive tendency has 
appeared in Western culture which stifles 
original [ ik 
expression 
88. The inculcating of specific beliefs and methods 
does not [ ] original expression 
in many media. 
* encourage 
89. To encourage creative expression in school, the 
teacher must foster flexibility rather than dependent 
ilk 


conformity 


90. Not lawlessness or no values but a readiness to 
change behavior as necessary to meet new problems 
is characteristic of [ Ve | 

flexibility 

91. A teacher's insisting on every student's using the 
same method for acquiring information probably 
fosters [ ] conformity. 

dependent 

92. Getzels and Jackson found some students to be 
high in IQ and in creativity, others to be high 
in IQ but [ ] in creativity. 

lower 
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93. Getzels and Jackson noted that teachers preferred 


students of high IQ and [ ] 
creativity. 
, lower 
94. Rather than expecting a sudden production of a 
great work, we should allow time for creativity 
to [ lic 
SS oars oe aa PEO A Ge unfold 
95. The production of art work, poetry, and the like 
was shown by Johnson to involve preparation, 
formulation, and revision. During the first quarter 
of activity most time is spent on [ ie 
preparation 
96. during the last quarter, most time is spent on 
[ is 
revision 


97. Spontaneous expressions of younger children are 
to be encouraged in a variety of activities, but 
‘time must be allowed for [ ] 


to unfold. 
creativity 


98. Having students write and keep original stories 
and poems throughout their school years is an 
example of encouraging [ lee 
productivity 
99. Famous poets and artists, remembered for their 
great works, [ ] some mediocre 


results also. 
produced 


100. Having students produce several paintings or other 
pieces of art work before displaying one is a means 
of [ ] productivity. 
encouraging 
101. In written symbols, oral expression, art, music, 
and physical movements, learners should be 
encouraged to transform ideas into performances 


and [ ]. Wires bene A ei ee 
products 
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A. THE NATURE OF PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 


1. Mankind's control of the environment has been 
dependent in part upon channeling his motor 


[ abilities, traits] 
abilities 


2. into highly specialized [ cognitive, motor] skills. 
motor 


3. The school child, skillful ina number of physical 
activities, has a(n) [ advantage, handicap], other 


things being equal. 
advantage 


4, To identify and classify psychomotor abilities, 
one procedure is to ascertain the abilities 
associated with efficient performance of 


affective, motor] activities; 
motor 


5. the second procedure is to administer psychomotor 
tests to predict subsequent [ failure, success] in 


acquiring complex skills. 
success 


6. In Guilford's theoretical framework, a psychomotor 
ability is a psychomotor factor involving a part of 


the [body, system]; 
‘body 
7. finger dexterity combines the body part, 
[ finger, hand], 
finger 
8. and the psychomotor factor, [ coordination, 


impulsion]. 
coordination 


9. In common usage, psychomotor abilities and 
psychomotor [ activities, factors] are used 


synonymously; 
factors 


10. that is, the six factors—strength, impulsion, 
speed, precision, coordination, and flexibility— 


are treated as [ abilities, actions]. 


abilities 
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11. Not all the specific abilities underlying efficient 
performance in art, typing, instrumental music, 
and other school subjects have been [ considered, 
identified]. 
identified 
12. Fleishman reported considerable but systematic 
changes in the pattern of abilities contributing to 


proficiency in a complex motor task from the 


beginning to the end of [effort, practice]; 


practice 
13. some abilities increased in importance with 


practice, others [decreased, faded]; 


` decreased 
14. and still others were fairly [ dynamic, stable] ; 
throughout the entire length of practice. 
stable 
15. Woodrow, experimenting with verbal skills, 
also found the importance or weight of various 
abilities to [ change, stabilize] with practice. 
/ change 
16. Based upon these studies, one infers that final 
efficiency in typing or instrumental music 
[ can, cannot] be predicted reliably from early 
performances. 
ree OTR Re IETS cannot 
17. In connection with improving skills in school 
settings, much is yet to be learned about the 
[ fine, psychomotor] abilities of boys and girls 
psychomotor 
18. at various age or [ anatomical, developmental] 
levels 
developmental 


19. before optimum instruction can be arranged to 


[ channel, develop] their abilities fully. 
develop 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES—Strength of 
Grip—Reaction Time—Speed—Balance—Writing Skill 


20. Strength of grip correlates higher with IQ and 
educational achievement than do such physical 
characteristics as height and [ structure, weight], 


weight 
21. and it also correlates positively with general 
[illness, vitality]. 
vitality 
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22. Jones reported strength of grip to increase at 
about the same rate for boys and girls until age 


[13, 18]; 
13 
23. at age 13 the rate decelerated for [boys, girls], 
girls 
24, but continued to accelerate for boys until age 
[14, 18]; 
18 
25. at age 18, only the [ boys, girls] have achieved 
their maximum strength. 
girls 


26. The superiority of boys in strength is accounted 
for by both [ biological, instructional] and 


cultural factors. 
biological 
27. In many emergency situations the ability, 
[ reaction, response] time, is critical. 
reaction 


28. The rates for pursuit, digital, and foot reaction 
time were shown by Miles to [ accelerate, 


decelerate] rapidly until about age 16; 
accelerate 


29. to level off or actually [ decelerate, regress | 
slightly until about age 60; 
decelerate 
30. and to [ decelerate, deteriorate] rapidly after 


TRE Tne eee SNA Soke So Ea nce we ebad 
decelerate 


31. How much of the rapid acceleration during school 
years is attributable to instruction and how much 
to [hormones, maturation] is not known. 
maturation 
32. Ina variety of games and school subjects such as 
typing, speed is an important underlying factor or 
[ ability, characteristic]. 
ability 
33. According to Francis and Rarick, the rate of 
speed of running shows a steady [ acceleration, 
deceleration] for normal boys, age 8-14, 


____ deceleration] for normal boys, age 07") ____ 


acceleration 
34, rapid deceleration for normal girls after age [13, 18], 
r3 
35. with mentally retarded boys and girls being 
[ higher, lower] than normal children throughout. 
lower 
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36. Cron and Pronko found balance, somewhat like 
strength and speed, to [decrease, increase] 
until age 12; 


increase 
37. however, at age 8 the girls had [higher, lower] 
scores than the boys. 
higher 
38. Writing is one of the few psychomotor activities 
in which most children receive formal [ discipline, 
instruction]. 
instruction 
39. According to Ames and Ilg, children at age 6 
show reversals in printing some letters and also 
some [ capitals, numerals]; 
numerals 
40. however, reversals of numerals and letters seldom 
appear at age [8, 12]; 
8 
41. from age 6 to 9, there is continuous [ difficulty, 
improvement] in writing. 
improvement 
42. Developmental trends as reported above conceal 
differences among [ classes, individuals] in 
writing and other psychomotor abilities. 
individuals 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF SKILLED PERFORMANCE—Differentiation of 
Cues—Trial, Correction, and Confirmation—Rapid and Accurate 
Movements—Coordination of Movements and Responses 


43. The highly skilled performance, in comparison 
with the less skilled, is characterized by better 
differentiation of [acts, cues] to guide actions; 
cues 
44. more rapid trial, correction, and confirmation of 
movements or other [ ideas, responses]; 
responses 
45. more rapid movements, trials, or other responses; 
and more highly [ coordinated, rated] movements or 
ther responses. 


o 
fer eC OWEN CS POND Cie are soe A A SE E 
coordinated 


46. The skillful driver, when parking a car, uses fewer 
and less obvious [ cues, efforts] than does a 
beginner. 


cues 
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47. In using a dictionary skillfully to find a correct 
spelling, one makes a series of rapid [ efforts, 


trials] and corrections 
trials 
48. before finding the desired word and [ confirming, 
satisfying] its correctness. 
confirming 


49. In parallel parking also, a series of rapid 
trials and [ attempts, corrections] is made 


before final confirmation. 
corrections 


50. Skill in any complex psychomotor task requires 
continuous trials, corrections, and confirmations 
guided by differentiation of [ cues, trials]. 
cues 


51. The skillful typist makes rapid and accurate 
actions, movements]; 
movements 


52. also, the movements are [ coordinated, correlated] 


with other responses 
coordinated 


53. to produce evenly typed copy with few or no 


[ delays, errors]. 
errors 


54, Each sequential act is performed correctly at 
precisely the right instant, which is characteristic 
of [ coordination, flexibility]. 


‘sf  ebibegordination, flexibility |s iii 5h a Wy soe 
coordination 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR IMPROVING SKILL LEARNING 

—Analyze the Skill Before Attempting to Guide the Learner 
—Demonstrate the Correct Response 
—Guide Initial Responses Verbally and, If Necessary, Physically 
—Provide for Appropriate Practice Tasks 
—Distribute Rather Than Mass the Practice 

- —Provide Knowledge of Results and Correct Inadequate Responses 
—Aid the Learner to Evaluate His Responses 


55, Skills vary with respect to the amount of 
[ cognitive, psychomotor] and perceptual involvement. 
psychomotor 
56. Walking, running, and similar skills require 
relatively low [ perceptual, psychomotor] involvement. 
perceptual 
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57. One's walking is guided more by internal and 
kinesthetic cues than by visual and auditory 


cues, responses}. 


cues 
58. Typing, playing an instrument, and similar skills 
involve both psychomotor and [ affective, 
perceptual] components. 
perceptual 
59. The typist's movements are initiated and guided 
by what he [ perceives, remembers]. 
perceives 
60. Reading rapidly and similar skills are high in the 


[ perceptual, psychomotor] component. 


perceptual 
61. Using a dictionary well requires rapid perception 
of [many, visual] cues. 
visual 
62. The principles which follow apply to all skills, 
whether high, low, or moderate in psychomotor 


and perceptual [ components, movements]. 


A components 
63. Proper seating and lighting arrangements for 
left-handed persons in handwriting instruction 
illustrates the necessity for [ analyzing, 
practicing] the skill before attempting to guide 


the learner. 


i analyzing 
64. Pitching the music too high for boys in junior 
high school is an example of not analyzing the 
skill before attempting to [ direct, guide] the 
learner. 
guide 
65. Swanson's study of voice change in boys illus- 
trates the importance of analyzing the [ skill, 
voice] before attempting to guide the learner. 
skill 
66. Green, Solley, and West showed that emphasizing 
accuracy and deemphasizing speed in beginning 
typing resulted in lower [ accuracy, speed]. 
is speed 
67. The teacher facilitates the learning of many skills 
by [ demonstrating, hearing] the correct response. 
demonstrating 


* 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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68. This principle assumes that there is one or more 
[ correct, simple] responses for most skills. 
correct 


69. In many instances the learner should not try to 
imitate the [ demonstration, performance] precisely; 
demonstration 
70. each individual's movements and form are somewhat 
[unique, variable]. 
unique 


71. If the learners are to produce novel and unique 
expressions or products, the teacher should not 
provide a model to be [ imitated, reinforced]. 
a imitated 
72. In beginning handwriting, instrumental music, and 
similar skills, the teacher should guide initial 
responses verbally and, if necessary, [ forcefully, 


physically]. 
physically 


73. Practicing and doing are not sufficient; the teacher 
should also [ correct, guide] verbally and, if 
necessary, physically. 
guide 
74. Davies concluded that verbal guidance aids the 
student while learning a skill through: directing 
the learner's [attention, energy] to more adequate 


techniques, 
attention 


75. promoting the growth of intellectual insight into 
factors related to [ objectives, success], 


success 
76. and giving security and confidence to change 
toward a [better, feasible] mode of behavior. 
better 
77. Waterland and Twining demonstrated clearly that 
mental practice—verbal self-guidance—improves 
[ skill, some] learning. 
7 skill 
78. Active practice is essential for learning skills; 
the teacher should provide for appropriate practice 
[ classes, tasks]. 
tasks 
79. The appropriateness of practice tasks depends 
upon whole- [ part, single] arrangements, 
part 


80. the context in which the practice [ arrangement, 
task] is presented, 
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81. and the types of response to be tried out during 
the [practice, study]. 


practice 
82. According to Knapp and Dixon, juggling was learned 
most efficiently using the [ simulated, whole] 
method of practice. 
whole 
83. McGuigan and MacCaslin found practice on the 
whole act of rifle firing, in comparison with a 
progressive-part method, to be [less, more] 
effective. 
more 
84. According to Woodworth and Schlosberg, Morse 
Code was learned most efficiently by the 
[ planned, whole] method. 
whole 
85. Use of the whole method in Morse Code resulted 
also in use of distributed [effort, practice]. 
practice 
86. The internship in medicine and teaching illustrates 
a desirable context for [beginning, practice] tasks. 
practice 
87. A class in office practice in high school is an attempt 
to arrange an appropriate [ context, place] for prac- 
tice tasks. 
context 
88. Rigid adherence to one specific method often inter- 
feres with efficient learning of [ abilities, skills]; 
skills 
89. any specific method should be abandoned when a 
student with best effort does not make [goals, 
progress]. 
y progress 
90. For complex skills it is beneficial to distribute 
rather than [ compress, mass] the practice. 
mass 


91. Knapp and Dixon demonstrated that juggling was 
learned most efficiently when the practice was 
[ distributed, massed]. ; 
distributed 
92. Ammons and Duncan reported better performances 
on a rotor-pursuit task when the practice was 
distributed, massed]. 


a RTS BUS meegee a stele Bele ae ee 
distributed 


93. The optimum length and spacing of [ practice, 
review] sessions for many school tasks is not known; 
practice 
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94. the practice session must be sufficiently long 

for the learner to identify cues and make 

[ judgments, progress] on the task; 

progress 

95. and sufficiently [ energetic, short] to prevent 

inefficient performance. 

x short 

96. To improve the learning of skills, the teacher 

should provide knowledge of results and 

[correct, identify] inadequate responses. 


correct 
97. Progress in most skills is measured easily, and 
many means are available to provide the learner 
with [ indications, knowledge] of results. 
knowledge 
98. A primary determiner of learning efficiency is the 
quality of the help given at the time incorrect 
movements or other incorrect [ answers, responses] 
are made. 
i responses 
99. Incorrect responses should be [ corrected, 
eradicated] immediately. 
x corrected 
100. The teacher should aid the learner to [ criticize, 
evaluate] his responses, 
evaluate 
101. since the learner subsequently uses his skills 
[ automatically, independently] 
independently 
102. and should not remain dependent upon someone 
else to [ control, guide] his learning activities. 
guide 
COMPLETION ITEMS 
CHAPTER 8 PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES AND SKILLS 
A. THE NATURE OF PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES 
1. Mankind's control of the environment has been 
dependent in part upon channeling his motor 
Lab ] 
abilities 
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2. into highly specialized [ ] skills. 
motor 
3. The school child, skillful in a number of physical 
activities, has a(n) [ ], other 
things being equal. 


AI SE 9S Fes LON MANO ACS LACS Ae SE sla cS ht a NE ED 
advantage 


4. To identify and classify psychomotor abilities, 
one procedure is to ascertain the abilities 
associated with efficient performance of 


[ ] activities; 
motor 
5. the second procedure is to administer psychomotor 
tests to predict subsequent [ ] in 
acquiring complex skills. 
success 


6. In Guilford's theoretical framework, a psychomotor 
ability is a psychomotor factor involving a part of 
the [ J; 
body 
7. finger dexterity combines the body part, 


l; 


[ rea E 


finger 
8. and the psychomotor factor, [co Tis 
coordination 
9. In common usage, psychomotor abilities and 
psychomotor [ ] are used 
synonymously; 
factors 


10. that is, the six factors—strength, impulsion, 
speed, precision, coordination, and flexibility— 


are treated as [ ]: 


abilities 
11. Not all the specific abilities underlying efficient 
performance in art, typing, instrumental music, 


and other school subjects have been [id $ 


identified 
12. Fleishman reported considerable but systematic 
changes in the pattern of abilities contributing to 
proficiency in a complex motor task from the 


beginning to the end of ; 


practice 
13. some abilities increased in importance with 


practice, others [ iB 


decreased 
14. and still others were fairly [ ] 
throughout the entire length of practice. 
stable 
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15. Woodrow, experimenting with verbal skills, 
also found the importance or weight of various 


abilities to [ch ] with practice. 
change 
16. Based upon these studies, one infers that final 
efficiency in typing or instrumental music 
] be predicted reliably from 
early performances. 
cannot 
17. In connection with improving skills in school 
settings, much is yet to be learned about the 
[ ] abilities of boys and girls 
psychomotor 
18. at various age or [ ] levels 
developmental 
19. before optimum instruction can be arranged to 
[ ] their abilities fully. 
develop 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN PSYCHOMOTOR ABILITIES—Strength of 
Grip—Reaction Time—Speed—Balance—Writing Skill 


20. Strength of grip correlates higher with IQ and 
educational achievement than do such physical 


characteristics as height and [ l 
weight 
21. and it also correlates positively with general 
[vi Ihe 
vitality 
22. Jones reported strength of grip to increase at 
about the same rate for boys and girls until 
age [ ]3 
is 
23. at age 13 the rate decelerated for [ J; 
girls 
24. but continued to accelerate for boys until 
age [ J; 
18 
25. atage 18, only the [ ] have 
achieved their maximum strength. 
girls 
26. The superiority of boys in strength is accounted for 
by both [bi ] and cultural factors. 
biological 
27. In many emergency situations the ability, 
[ ] time, is critical. 
reaction 
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28. The rates for pursuit, digital, and foot reaction 
time were shown by Miles to [ac ] 


rapidly until about age 16; 
accelerate 


29. to level off or actually [ ] 
slightly until about age 60; 


TS REY RS OSA Ce E M 
decelerate 
30. and to [ ] rapidly after age 60. 
decelerate 
31. How much of the rapid acceleration during school 
years is attributable to instruction and how much 
to [ma ] is not known. 
maturation 


32. In a variety of games and school subjects such as 
typing, speed is an important underlying factor or 


[ l. 
ability 


33. According to Francis and Rarick, the rate of 
speed of running shows a steady [ ] 


for normal boys, age 8-14, 
acceleration 


34. rapid deceleration for normal girls after age 


L 


EA RR ae 
13 


35. with mentally retarded boys and girls being 
[ ] than normal children throughout. 
lower 


36. Cron and Pronko found balance, somewhat like 
strength and speed, to [ ] 
until age 12; 
i. ea increase 
37. however, at age 8 the girls had [ ] 
scores than the boys. 
higher 


38. Writing is one of the few psychomotor activ- 
ities in which most children receive formal 


[ ]. 
instruction 
39. According to Ames and Ilg, children at age 6 show 
reversals in printing some letters and also some 
[ J]; 
aR Lo Se numerals 


40. however, reversals of numerals and letters seldom 


appear at age [ ills 
8 


CHAPTER 8 
41. from age 6 to 9, there is continuous 
[ ] in writing. 
improvement 


42. Developmental trends as reported above conceal 
differences among [ ] in 


writing and other psychomotor abilities. 
individuals 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF SKILLED PERFORMANCE—Differentiation of 
Cues—Trial, Correction, and Confirmation—Rapid and Accurate 
Movements—Coordination of Movements and Responses 


43. The highly skilled performance, in comparison 
with the less skilled, is characterized by better 


differentiation of [ ] to guide actions; 
cues 
44, more rapid trial, correction, and confirmation of 
movements or other [ 13 
responses 


45. more rapid movements, trials, or other responses; 
and more highly [ ] movements or 


other responses. 
coordinated 


46. The skillful driver, when parking a car, uses fewer 


and less obvious [ ] than does a 
beginner. 
cues 
47. In using a dictionary skillfully to find a correct 
spelling, one makes a series of rapid 
[ ] and corrections 
trials 


48. before finding the desired word and 
] its correctness. 


E E e AA O Ste correctness t o a T LAAR ee AOB r E 


confirming 
49. In parallel parking also, a series of rapid 
trials and [ ] is made before 
final confirmation. 
corrections 
50. Skill in any complex psychomotor task requires 
continuous trials, corrections, and confirmations 
guided by differentiation of [ le 
cues 
51. The skillful typist makes rapid and accurate 
mo J]; 
movements 
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52. also, the movements are [ ] with 
other responses 
coordinated 


53. to produce evenly typed copy with few or no 


a Vir Oy eds AN AE E T a 
errors 


54. Each sequential act is performed correctly at 
precisely the right instant, which is characteristic 


of [ ]. 
coordination 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR IMPROVING SKILL LEARNING 
—Analyze the Skill Before Attempting to Guide the Learner 
—Demonstrate the Correct Response 
—Guide Initial Responses Verbally and, If Necessary, Physically 
—Provide for Appropriate Practice Tasks 
—Distribute Rather Than Mass the Practice 
—Provide Knowledge of Results and Correct Inadequate Responses 
—Ajid the Learner to Evaluate His Responses 


55. Skills vary with respect to the amount of 


[ps ] and perceptual involvement. 
psychomotor 
56. Walking, running, and similar skills require 
relatively low [ ] involvement. : 
perceptual 
57. One's walking is guided more by internal and 
kinesthetic cues than by visual and auditory 
[ ]. 
cues 


58. Typing, playing an instrument, and similar 
skills involve both psychomotor and 
[ ] components. 
perceptual 


59. The typist's movements are initiated and guided 
by what he ites 
perceives 


60. Reading rapidly and similar skills are high in 
the [ ] component. 
perceptual 
61. Using a dictionary well requires rapid perception 
of [ ] cues. 
visual 
62. The principles which follow apply to all skills, 
whether high, low, or moderate in psychomotor 


and perceptual [ ik 
components 
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63. Proper seating and lighting arrangements for 
left-handed persons in handwriting instruction 


illustrates the necessity for [ ] 
the skill before attempting to guide the learner. 
analyzing 


64. Pitching the music too high for boys in junior 
high school is an example of not analyzing the 


skill before attempting to [ ] 
the learner. 
guide 


65. Swanson's study of voice change in boys illus- 
trates the importance of analyzing the 
] before attempting to guide 


the learner. 
skill 


66. Green, Solley, and West showed that emphasizing 
accuracy and deemphasizing speed in beginning 


typing resulted in lower [ 
speed 


67. The teacher facilitates the learning of many skills 
by [ ] the correct response. 
demonstrating 
68. This principle assumes that there is one or more 
[ ] responses for most skills. 
correct 
69. In many instances the learner should not try to 


imitate the [ ] precisely; 
demonstration 


70. each individual's movements and form are 


somewhat [un ile 
unique 


71. If the learners are to produce novel and unique 
expressions or products, the teacher should not 


provide a model to be [ ils 


a imitated 
72. In beginning handwriting, instrumental music, and 
similar skills, the teacher should guide initial 
responses verbally and, if necessary, 


a So EEE s PRS A ee LET ES 
physically 


* 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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73. Practicing and doing are not sufficient; the teacher 


should also [ ] verbally and, if 
necessary, physically. 
guide 


74. Davies concluded that verbal guidance aids the 
student while learning a skill through: directing 


the learner's [ at ] to more adequate 
techniques, 
attention 


75. promoting the growth of intellectual insight into 
factors related to [su ie 
success 
76. and giving security and confidence to change 
t toward a [be ] mode of behavior. 
better 
77. Waterland and Twining demonstrated clearly that 
mental practice—verbal self-guidance—improves 
[ ] learning. 
4 skill 
78. Active practice is essential for learning skills; the 
teacher should provide for appropriate practice 


[ IE 
tasks 
79. The appropriateness of practice tasks depends 


upon whole- [ part, single] arrangements, 
part 


80. the context in which the practice [ ] 
is presented, 
task 


81. and the types of response to be tried out during 
the [ ; 
practice 


82. According to Knapp and Dixon, juggling was 

learned most efficiently using the 

[ ] method of practice. 
ae whole 
83. McGuigan and MacCaslin found practice on 

the whole act of rifle firing, in comparison 

with a progressive-part method, to be 

[ ] effective. 

more 

84. According to Woodworth and Schlosberg, 

Morse Code was learned most efficiently by 


the method. 
whole 
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85. Use of the whole method in Morse Code resulted 
also in use of distributed | le 
practice 


86. The internship in medicine and teaching illustrates 


a desirable context for [ ] tasks. 
practice 
87. A class in office practice in high school is an 
attempt to arrange an appropriate [ ] 
for practice tasks. 
context 


88. Rigid adherence to one specific method often inter- 


feres with efficient learning of [ sk J; 
skills 


89. any specific method should be abandoned when 
a student with best effort does not make 
[ pr Ne 
progress 


* 
90. For complex skills it is beneficial to distribute 


rather than [ ] the practice. 
mass 


91. Knapp and Dixon demonstrated that juggling was 
learned most efficiently when the practice was 


[ ]. 
distributed 


92. Ammons and Duncan reported better performances 
on a rotor-pursuit task when the practice was 


[ l. 


IAE lt A SE AEON EEEE ANA EE E e 
distributed 


93. The optimum length and spacing of [ ] 
sessions for many school tasks is not known; 
practice 
94. the practice session must be sufficiently long 
for the learner to identify cues and make 
[ ] on the task; 
progress 
95. and sufficiently [ ] to prevent 


inefficient performance. 


nel ee POOO maamaa 


8 short 
96. To improve the learning of skills, the teacher 
should provide knowledge of results and 
[ ] inadequate responses. 
correct 
97. Progress in most skills is measured easily, and 
many means are available to provide the learner 
with [ ] of results. 
knowledge 
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98. A primary determiner of learning efficiency is the 
quality of the help given at the time incorrect 


movements or other incorrect [re ] 
are made. 
responses 
99. Incorrect responses should be [ ] 
immediately. 
correcte 


x 
100. The teacher should aid the learner to 


[ ] his responses, 
evaluate 


101. since the learner subsequently uses his skills 


OWS SOU) NN rr Ta 
independently 
102. and should not remain dependent upon someone 

else to [ ] his learning activities. 


L E EIERN Un es ee eee ee 
guide 


CHAPTER 9 AFFECTIVE OUTCOMES I: ATTITUDES AND VALUES 


A. THE NATURE OF TASTES, ATTITUDES, AND VALUES—Affective and 
Informational Components of Attitudes—Individual and Group 
Bases of Attitudes 


1. A learned, emotionally-toned predisposition to 
react in a consistent way, favorable or unfavor- 
able, toward a person, object, or idea is an 


[ attitude, interest]. 
5% 7 Sead attitude 


2. An attitude cannot be measured as directly as 
facts, concepts, and skills. An individual's 
attitudes are inferred from his [ behavior, beliefs]. ‘ 
=) eS behavior 
3. Bothsattitudes and concepts have meaning, but 
an attitude also implies acceptance or 


[ knowledge, rejection]. 
rejection 
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4. Tastes, attitudes, and values can be differentiated 
according to stability, scope, subjectivity, sig- 
nificance to the self, and significance to 


[ others, society]. 
society 
5. From the standpoint of stability, tastes are most 
temporary and values most stable, with 
[ attitudes, interests] between. 
attitudes 


6. Tastes may shift from day to day, attitudes 
change less frequently, and values are most 


resistant to [ change, stability]. 
change 


7. Tastes apply to specifics, values to generalities. 
Preference for a specific treatment of a musical 


composition is designated a [ desire, taste]. 
taste 


8. Acceptance or rejection of general categories of 
music such as sacred, classical, or modern 


implies [attitudes, values]. 
attitudes 


9. The importance of music generally in the life of 


the individual indicates his [ beliefs, values]. F 
values 


10. Taste applies more directly to external objects, 
value to [external, internal] systems. 
internal 
11. Of most significance to the self are 


jos eee values] e e ee 
values 


12. Change in personality occurs with change in 
[intelligence, values] of the individual. 
values 


13. Of most importance to society are [| tastes, values]. 
values 
14. Differences in values or in the means of 
achieving the same values by subgroups within 
a society result in [ conflict, cooperation]. 
conflict 
15. In statements of educational objectives, tastes, 
preferences, attitudes, and values are generally 
treated as [ attitudes, beliefs]. 
attitudes 
16. The nature of the individual and the characteristics 
of the group are important determiners of the 
[ attitudes, concepts] acquired by individuals. 
attitudes 
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17. Attitudes have a feeling and an informational com- 


ponent. An attitude may be acquired through one 


traumatic [ emotional, informational] experience. 
emotional 


18. Some attitudes are acquired through a series of 
lesser emotional experiences, combined with 


[ feeling, information]. 
information 


19. Other attitudes are acquired through many informa- 
tional experiences and little accompanying feeling 


or [emotion, intelligence]. 
emotion 


20. Commercial advertisers use an emotional approach 
to develop favorable attitudes. The school should 
use the [emotional, informational] approach. 
informational 


21. Whether acquired primarily as a result of emotional 
or informational experiences, one's attitudes 
influence behavior in a rather [ consistent, inconsistent] 


way in particular situations. 
consistent 
22. An individual holding conflicting attitudes behaves 
[ consistently, inconsistently]. 
inconsistently 


23. Less important in the learning of concepts and 
motor skills than in the learning of attitudes is 


membership in [ primary, secondary] groups. 
primary 
24. Not all classroom groups are [ elemental, 
primary] groups. 
primary 
25. Classroom groups may be organized to influence 
[ attitude, feeling] acquisition. 
Tan attitude 


26. McKeachie drew a number of conclusions from his 
experiments with college students. One was that 
group-centered classes created greater liking among 
members than did [democratic-, leader-] centered 


classes. 
leader- 


27. A second conclusion was that a group-decision 
method of reaching a conclusion about an attitude 
object resulted in greater member [ animosity, 


conformity] to that attitude than did a lecture. 
conformity 
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28. Also, individuals within the groups and the groups 
themselves did not modify all attitudes to the same 
extent—certain attitudes were more resistant to 


[ discussion, modification] than others. 
modification 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN ATTITUDE LEARNING—Elementary 
School Years—High School Years—College Years 


29. Estvan and Estvan studied the attitudes of lst- 

and 6th-grade children toward a number of important 

attitude objects and life situations. The children's 

attitudes were more favorable toward rural than 

toward [other, urban] situations. 

urban 

30. Negative attitudes toward lower-status living were 

already acquired before the children reached the 


[ 1st, 6th] grade. 
SMTA EA A ATRN e lst 


31. During the first six years of school, the children 
acquired more favorable attitudes toward 


[ upper, lower] status living. 


upper 
32. The girls were more socially responsive and had 
internalized attitudes relative to social status at 
a(n) [ earlier, later] age than the boys. 
earlier 


33. From lst to 6th grade, favorable attitudes toward 


the school [ decreased, increased]. 


decreased 
34. Though there were negative and mixed attitudes 
toward the schoolroom, the children expressed only 
favorable attitudes toward learning itself as one 
aspect of the [home, schoolroom]. 
schoolroom 


35. The Estvans' study showed that some attitudes are 
acquired quite early in life and become more stable 
with further learning. Other attitudes—for example, 
toward [ school, society] —are less stable and 
change direction. 
school 
36. Confirming experiences strengthen and nonrewarding 
or negative experiences weaken [ attitudes, ideas]. 
attitudes 
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37. With increasing age and experience in high school 
and thereafter, some positive and negative attitudes 
become more stable and are incorporated into the 
individual's philosophy of life, or more general 


[taste, value] system. 
value 


38. Marked changes in attitudes may occur during 
adolescence. Gesell and others reported a strong 
negative attitude toward cheating at age 10, but 
at age 12 cheating was not [ approved, disapproved]. 
disapproved 
39. At age 16 stealing was frowned upon; however, 
there was some acceptance of [ cheating, lying], 


especially in examination situations. 
cheating 


40. Remmers and others secured the opinions of high 
school students on how children should be brought 
up. The high school students were in general 
agreement with the experts on [ attitudes, 


knowledge] toward child rearing. 
attitudes 


41. In regard to making a child attend church and 
punishing for swearing, the experts disagreed 
but the majority of high school students 


[ agreed, wavered]. 
Se ed ohn Ske E agreed 


42. Attitude change and other personality variables 
have been studied in college students. Webster 
reported that from the freshman to senior year at 
Vassar rebellious independence [ decreased, 


increased]. 
increased 


43, Webster concluded that substantial changes occur 
in attitudes during college years and that students 
do not become more alike in their [ appearance, 


attitudes]. = 
attitudes 


44, Plant's studies showed that, from the freshman to 
senior year of college, there was less [acceptance, 


rejection] of ethnocentrism. 
acceptance 


45, Both maturation and environmental factors contribute 
to the change in [ attitudes, cognition] during 


college years. 
attitudes 
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46. Though some attitudes change during college years, 
Reimann concluded that prejudice appeared during 
early childhood and [ decreased, increased] with 


advancing age. 
increased 


C. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING THE LEARNING OF ATTITUDES 
—Identify the Attitudes to Be Acquired 
—Clarify the Meanings of the Attitude 
—Extend Informative Experiences About the Attitude 
—Provide Desirable Identifying Figures for the Learners 
—Provide for Pleasant Emotional Experiences 
—Arrange Appropriate Contexts for Practice and Confirmation 
—Use Group Techniques to Facilitate Understanding and Acceptance 
—Encourage Deliberate Cultivation of Desired Attitudes 


47. The rapidly changing nature of our society and world 
and the attendant confusion make it necessary for 
teachers to [accept, identify] the attitudes to be 
acquired by pupils. 
identify 
48. "Likes the subject matter" and "starts work 
promptly" are behaviors indicative of [ favorable, 
unfavorable] attitudes toward a class. 
favorable 
49. The pupils' developing favorable attitudes toward 
classmates, in comparison with the pupils' 
starting work promptly, is more likely to be 


accepted, rejected] by teachers. 


rejected 
50. "Respect for the individuality of others, "' 
"service to society," and similar statements should 
become meaningful to the students in the process 
of identifying the [ attitudes, facts] to be acquired. 
attitudes 
51. A mathematics teacher states that he is not concerned 
about attitude learning. This is a negative instance 
of identifying the attitudes to be [ acquired, remembered]. 


$ acquired 
52. A teacher gives the class a verbal explanation of 
"respect for individuality." This is probably 
intended to clarify the [ content, meaning] of the 
attitude. 
meaning 


* 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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53. The vocabulary in statements which imply attitudes 


should be [ clarified, memorized]. 
clarified 


54. Boys' memorizing and repeating the Boy Scout Oath 

does not assure [ recognition, understanding] of 

the oath and subsequent behavior based on it. 

y understanding 

55. Having direct contacts with attitude objects, 

reading books and periodicals, listening to radio 

and TV, and engaging in discussion are means of 

extending informative [ actions, experiences] 


PE a attitudes: a A 
experiences 


56. Information gained by 8th-graders from reading 

novels and short stories was found by Conklin and 

Hayes to be more effective than direct experience 

with different national groups in extending 

[ emotional, informational] experiences. 

informational 

57. College students studying abroad, high school 

students taking courses in science, and teachers 

engaging in workshops serve to [ decrease, extend] 


informative experiences. 
extend 


58. Hovland and others reported that information was 
perceived as propagandistic and unfair with 
increasing distance between the individuals ' 
attitude and that presented to him in the 


[ information, speech]. 
EERE | information 


59. Also, individuals whose attitudes were greatly 
different from those advocated in the information 


did not [change, hold] their attitudes. 
change 


60. In teaching attitudes to pupils in school it is 
best to provide accurate and complete information 


about the [ attitude, situational] object. 
attitude 


61. If it is desired to encourage only a particular 
attitude in school or elsewhere, then only favorable 


identification, information] should be presented. 
information 


62, The school should provide desirable identifying 


[ figures, people] for all learners. 
figures 
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63. A father serves as an identifying figure for his son; 
teacher may be the same for the [ girls, learners]. 


=) ipelteacher may be theisame a eames 
learners 
64. Much TV advertising attempts to provide the viewers 
with [ desirable, neutral] identifying figures. 
desirable 


65. In two respects the schools have generally not been 
successful. First, teachers too frequently have 
not regarded themselves as possible [ identifying, 


rejectant] figures for pupils; 
identifying 


66. second, the reading materials do not contain a 
sufficiently broad scope of possible identifying 
figures to appeal to the [learners, teachers]. 


learners 
67. The pupil who rejects the teacher emotionally will 
also reject the teacher's [ appearance, attitudes]. 
attitudes 


68. Many books are inadequate for many pupils be- 
cause the central character and setting are too 
unrealistic for [ identification, learning] purposes. 
identification 
69. Identification and rejection are affective processes. 
Learners do not give thoughtful consideration to 
attitudes acquired through imitation and 


[identification, reading]. 
identification 


70. A teacher's making the room attractive, presenting 
a good personal appearance, and showing warmth 
and enthusiasm to the pupils is a positive example 
of providing for pleasant [ emotional, informational] 
experiences. 
emotional 
71. New attitudes are more likely to be learned when 
the accompanying emotional experiences are 
[ pleasant, unpleasant]. 
pleasant 
72. Katz and others found that unfavorable, firmly- 
fixed attitudes were not altered through providing 
[ neutral, pleasant] emotional experiences. 
pleasant 
73. Change of firmly-fixed attitudes is possible when 
the individual accepts the change as being more 
pleasant or rewarding than holding fast to the 


original [ attitude, learning]. 
attitude 
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* 

74. In addition to appropriate informational and emotional 
experiences, the school also must provide appropriate 
contexts for practice and [confirmation, rejection] 


__ Sof iattitudes. a E 
confirmation 


75. Helping each child make a useful contribution to a 
class discussion or project is a positive instance 
of arranging appropriate contexts for [ activity, 
practice] and confirmation. 
practice 
76. Student government provides an appropriate 
[ context, plan] for practice and confirmation of 


Be re 
context 


77. Role-playing, movies followed by discussion, 
group decision-making, and other group tech- 
niques facilitate understanding and [ acceptance, 
release] of attitudes. 
acceptance 
78. Culbertson and also Jones and King found that 
persons playing roles shifted their attitudes in 
the direction of the [ plot, role] played. 
role 
79, Role playing is probably less effective in changing 
attitudes already firmly fixed than in developing 
new [attitudes, plans]. 
attitudes 
80. Sound motion pictures and TV presentations, 
followed by discussion, [ facilitate, impede] 
understanding and acceptance of attitudes. 
facilitate 
81. Small-group and whole-class discussions are 
useful for facilitating understanding and acceptance 


of [ attitudes, ideas]. 
attitudes 


82. Lewin showed that individuals who share in making 
į; a decision as a member of a group subsequently 


abide by the [ decision, group]. 
decision 


83. Policing of corridors and rest rooms, as well as 
other undesired teacher reponsibilities, could 
probably be eliminated through using [ group, 
individual] techniques to facilitate pupil under- 


standing and acceptance of desired attitudes. 
group 
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84. Though many attitudes are not acquired purposely 
it is possible to encourage deliberate cultivation 


of desired [ attitudes, beliefs]. 
attitudes 
85. Beginning with a definite goal, practicing, and 


allowing no exceptions to occur exemplify 
[ accidental, deliberate] cultivation of a desired 


attitude. 
deliberate 


86. New attitudes, rather than those already firmly 
established, are amenable to deliberate 


change, cultivation]. 
cultivation 


D. DEALING WITH EXTREME ATTITUDES 


87. The breaking of laws, violating the person and 

property of others, and prejudice against members 

of a different race, religious, or national background 

imply [extreme, favorable] attitudes. 
i eee extreme 
88. Though complete agreement or conformity is not 

desirable for the maintenance of social groups, a 

core of common attitudes and values must be 

accepted in order to prevent disintegration of any 


[ group, situation]. 
group 


89. A balance is necessary between encouraging the 
uniqueness of [ groups, individuals] and requiring 


conformity to reasonable group standards. s 
individuals 


90. Teachers can help some children and youth with 
extreme attitudes through implementing the 
previously discussed [ ideas, principles]. 


| previously discussed |icoa9, eee 
principles 


91. Specialized services are needed for some children 
and youth with extreme and [ antisocial, asocial] 


attitudes. 
antisocial 
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A. THE NATURE OF TASTES, ATTITUDES, AND VALUES—Affective and 
Informational Components of Attitudes—Individual and Group 
Bases of Attitudes 


1. Alearned, emotionally-toned predisposition to 
react in a consistent way, favorable or unfavor- 
able, toward a person, object, or idea is an 


[ ]. 
attitude 


2. An attitude cannot be measured as directly as 
facts, concepts, and skills. An individual's 
attitudes are inferred from his [ i 
behavior 


3. Both attitudes and concepts have meaning, but 
an attitude also implies acceptance or 


rejection 


4. Tastes, attitudes, and values can be differentiated, 
according to stability, scope, subjectivity, sig- 
nificance to the self, and significance to 


[ |. 
society 


5. From the standpoint of stability, tastes are 
most temporary and values most stable, with 


[ ] between. 
ee RK VT ee a attitudes 


6. Tastes may shift from day to day, attitudes 
change less frequently, and values are most 


resistant to ile 
change 


7. Tastes apply to specifics, values to generalities. 
Preference for a specific treatment of a musical 
composition is designated a [ T: 
taste 
8. Acceptance or rejection of general categories of 
music such as sacred, classical, or modern 


implies [ lle 
Firs dave Uh attitudes à 
9. The importance of music generally in the life of 
the individual indicates his [ ike 
values 

10. Taste applies more directly to external objects, 

value to [ ] systems. 
To a internal 
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11. Of most significance to the self are 


[ ]. 
values 
12. Change in personality occurs with change in 
[ ] of the individual. 


Ear Mea EAR TAS et el ra ISDS SSS Ae ee ene me TT EY 
values 


13. Of most importance to society are 


values 


14, Differences in values or in the means of 
achieving the same values by subgroups within 


a society result in [ : 
conflict 


15. In statements of educational objectives, tastes, 
preferences, attitudes, and values are generally 


treated as [ Ihe 
attitudes 


16. The nature of the individual and the characteristics 
of the group are important determiners of the 
[ ] acquired by individuals. 
attitudes 
17. Attitudes have a feeling and an informational com- 
ponent. An attitude may be acquired through one 


traumatic ] experience. 
emotional 


18. Some attitudes are acquired through a series of 
lesser emotional experiences, combined with 
[ Ji 
information 


19. Other attitudes are acquired through many informa- 
tional experiences and little accompanying feeling 
or T 
emotion 
20. Commercial advertisers use an emotional approach 
to develop favorable attitudes. The school should 


use the [ ] approach. 
informational 


21. Whether acquired primarily as a result of emotional 
or informational experiences, one's attitudes 
influence behavior in a rather [ ] 
way in particular situations. 
consistent 


22. An individual holding conflicting attitudes behaves 
ns Gace 2). E E E ee eS 


inconsistently 
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23. Less important in the learning of concepts and 
motor skills than in the learning of attitudes is 
membership in [ ] groups. 
primary 
24. Not all classroom groups are [ ] 
groups. 
primary 
25. Classroom groups may be organized to influence 
[ ] acquisition. 
attitude 
26. McKeachie drew a number of conclusions from his 
experiments with college students. One was that 
group-centered classes created greater liking 


mong members than did [le ] centered 
classes. 
leader- 


27. A second conclusion was that a group-decision 

method of reaching a conclusion about an 

attitude object resulted in greater member 

[ co ] to that attitude than did a lecture. 

conformity 

28. Also, individuals within the groups and the groups 

themselves did not modify all attitudes to the same 

extent—certain attitudes were more resistant to 


[mo ] than others. 
era aA modification 


B. DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN ATTITUDE LEARNING—Elementary 
School Years—High School Years—College Years 


29. Estvan and Estvan studied the attitudes of lst- 

and 6th-grade children toward a number of important 

attitude objects and life situations. The children's 

attitudes were more favorable toward rural than 

toward [ ] situations. 
ET GT GO oe urban 
30. Negative attitudes toward lower-status living were 

already acquired before the children reached the 


[ ] grade. 
Ist 


31. During the first six years of school, the children 
acquired more favorable attitudes toward 


[ ] status living. 
upper 
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32. The girls were more socially responsive and had 
internalized attitudes relative to social status at 


a(n) [ ] age than the boys. 
earlier 
33. From lst to 6th grade, favorable attitudes toward 
the school [ ils 
decreased 


34, Though there were negative and mixed attitudes 

toward the schoolroom, the children expressed 

only favorable attitudes toward learning itself as 

one aspect of the [ le 

schoolroom 

35. The Estvans' study showed that some attitudes are 

acquired quite early in life and become more stable 

with further learning. Other attitudes—for example, 


toward [ ]—are less stable and 
change direction. 
school 


36. Confirming experiences strengthen and nonrewarding 


or negative experiences weaken [ i 
attitudes 


37. With increasing age and experience in high school 

and thereafter, some positive and negative attitudes 

become more stable and are incorporated into the 

individual' s philosophy of life, or more general 

[ ] system. 

value 

38. Marked changes in attitudes may occur during 

adolescence. Gesell and others reported a strong 

negative attitude toward cheating at age 10, but at 


age 12 cheating was not [di z 
disapproved 


39. At age 16 stealing was frowned upon; however, 
there was some acceptance of [ ], 
especially in examination situations. 
cheating 
40. Remmers and others secured the opinions of high 
school students on how children should be brought 
up. The high school students were in general 


agreement with the experts on [ ] 
~uftoward child reatino Iann eh te ee a 
attitudes 


41. In regard to making a child attend church and 
punishing for swearing the experts disagreed 
but the majority of high school students 


[ l. 
agreed 
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42. Attitude change and other personality variables 
have been studied in college students. Webster 
reported that from the freshman to senior year at 


Vassar rebellious independence [ : 
increased 
43, Webster concluded that substantial changes occur 


in attitudes during college years and that students do 
not become more alike in their[ ] 


attitudes 
44, Plant's studies showed that, from the freshman 
to senior year of college, there was less 
[ ] of ethnocentrism. 
acceptance 
45. Both maturation and environmental factors contribute 
to the change in [ ] during college 


years. 
attitudes 


46. Though some attitudes change during college years, 
Reimann concluded that prejudice appeared during 


early childhood and [ ] with 
advancing age. 
increased 


C. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING THE LEARNING OF ATTITUDES 
—Identify the Attitudes to Be Acquired 
—Clarify the Meanings of the Attitude 
—Extend Informative Experiences About the Attitude 
—Provide Desirable Identifying Figures for the Learners 
—Provide for Pleasant Emotional Experiences 
—Arrange Appropriate Contexts for Practice and Confirmation 
—Use Group Techniques to Facilitate Understanding and Acceptance 
—Encourage Deliberate Cultivation of Desired Attitudes 


oe 
47. The rapidly changing nature of our society and world 
and the attendant confusion make it necessary for 


teachers to [ ] the attitudes to be 
acquired by pupils. 
identify 


48. "Likes the subject matter" and "starts work 
promptly" are behaviors indicative of 


[ ] attitudes toward a class. 
favorable 


x : À tot ee 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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49. The pupils' developing favorable attitudes 
toward classmates, in comparison with the 
pupils' starting work promptly, is more likely 


to be [ ] by teachers. 
rejected 


50. "Respect for the individuality of others," "service 
to society," and similar statements should become 
meaningful to the students in the process of 


identifying the ] to be acquired. 
attitudes 
51. A mathematics teacher states that he is not con- 


cerned about attitude learning. This is a negative 
instance of identifying the attitudes to be 


USO ND A a E ae ls ed 
acquired 


x 
52. A teacher gives the class a verbal explanation of 
"respect for individuality.'' This is probably 


intended to clarify the [ ] of the 
attitude. 
meaning 


53, The vocabulary in statements which imply attitudes 


should be [ W 
clarified 
54. Boys' memorizing and repeating the Boy Scout Oath 
does not assure [ ] of the oath and 
subsequent behavior based on it. 
understanding 


ae Having direct contacts with attitude objects, 
reading books and periodicals, listening to radio 
and TV, and engaging in discussion are means of 
extending informative [ ] about 


attitudes. 
experiences 


56, Information gained by 8th-graders from reading 
novels and short stories was found by Conklin and 
Hayes to be more effective than direct experience 
with different national groups in extending 


[ ] experiences. 
‘ informational 
57. College students studying abroad, high school 
students taking courses in science, and teachers 
engaging in workshops serve to [ ] 
informative experiences. 
extend 
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58. Hovland and others reported that information 
was perceived as propagandistic and unfair with 
increasing distance between the individuals' 
attitude and that presented to him in the 


[ l: 


information 
59. Also, individuals whose attitudes were greatly 
different from those advocated in the information 
did not ] their attitudes. 
change 
60. In teaching attitudes to pupils in school it is 
best to provide accurate and complete information 
about the ] object. 
attitude 
61. If it is desired to encourage only a particular atti- 
tude in school or elsewhere, then only favorable 
[ ] should be presented. 
* information 
62. The school should provide desirable identifying 
[ ] for all learners. 
figures 
63. A father serves as an identifying figure for his son; 
a teacher may be the same for the [ 
learners 
64. Much TV advertising attempts to provide the viewers 
with [ ] identifying figures. 
desirable 
65. In two respects the schools have generally not 
been successful. First, teachers too frequently 
have not regarded themselves as possible 
[ ] figures for pupils; 
identifying 
66. second, the reading materials do not contain a 
sufficiently broad scope of possible identifying 
___ figures to appeal to the [J __ 
learners 


67. The pupil who rejects the teacher emotionally will 


also reject the teacher's l: 
attitudes 


68. Many books are inadequate for many pupils be- 
cause the central character and setting are too 


unrealistic for | purposes. 
identification 
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69. Identification and rejection are affective processes. 
Learners do not give thoughtful consideration to 
attitudes acquired through imitation and 


[ J 
x identification 
70. A teacher's making the room attractive, presenting 


a good personal appearance, and showing warmth 
and enthusiasm to the pupils is a positive example 


of providing for pleasant [ ] 
experiences. 
emotional 


71. New attitudes are more likely to be learned when 
the accompanying emotional experiences are 


T Ro Nac E eee 
pleasant 


72. Katz and others found that unfavorable; firmly- 
fixed attitudes were not altered through providing 


[ ] emotional experiences. 
pleasant 


73. Change of firmly-fixed attitudes is possible when 
the individual accepts the change as being more 
pleasant or rewarding than holding fast to the 


original [ IZ ; 
attitude 


* 
74. In addition to appropriate informational and emotional 
experiences, the school also must provide appropriate 


contexts for practice and [ ] of 
attitudes. 
confirmation 


75. Helping each child make a useful contribution to a 
class discussion or project is a positive instance 
of arranging appropriate contexts for [ ] 


___and confirmation, | a e 
practice 


76. Student government provides an appropriate 
] for practice and confirmation 


of attitudes. 
: context 


* 
77. Role-playing, movies followed by discussion, 
group decision-making, and other group techniques 
facilitate understanding and [ ] 


of attitudes. 
acceptance 


78. Culbertson and also Jones and King found that 
persons playing roles shifted their attitudes in 
the direction of the [ ] played. 


____the direction ofthe [CPE ________— 
i role 
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79. Role playing is probably less effective in changing 
attitudes already firmly fixed than in developing 


Bee Se a ae Ese 
attitudes 


80. Sound motion pictures and TV presentations, 
followed by discussion, [ ] 
understanding and acceptance of attitudes. 
facilitate 
81. Small-group and whole-class discussions are 
useful for facilitating understanding and 
acceptance of [ ile 
attitudes 
82. Lewin showed that individuals who share in 
making a decision as a member of a group 
subsequently abide by the [ ike 
decision 
83. Policing of corridors and rest rooms, as well as 
other undesired teacher responsibilities, could 
probably be eliminated through using [ ] 
techniques to facilitate pupil understanding and 
acceptance of desired attitudes. 
F group 
84. Though many attitudes are not acquired purposely 
it is possible to encourage deliberate cultivation 
of desired [ ibe 
attitudes 
85. Beginning with a definite goal, practicing, and 
allowing no exceptions to occur exemplify 
[ ] cultivation of a desired 


attitude. 
deliberate 


86. New attitudes, rather than those already firmly 
established, are amenable to deliberate 


[ |. 
cultivation 


D. DEALING WITH EXTREME ATTITUDES 


87. The breaking of laws, violating the person and 
property of others, and prejudice against members 
of a different race, religious, or national back- 


ground imply [ ] attitudes. 
extreme 
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88. Though complete agreement or conformity is not 
desirable for the maintenance of social groups, a 
core of common attitudes and values must be 
accepted in order to prevent disintegration of any 


[ |. 
group 


89. A balance is necessary between encouraging the 
uniqueness of [ ] and requiring 


conformity to reasonable group standards. 
individuals 
90. Teachers can help some children and youth with 


extreme attitudes through implementing the 
previously discussed 


principles 
91. Specialized services are needed for some children 
and youth with extreme and [ ] 
attitudes. 
antisocial 


CHAPTER 10 AFFECTIVE OUTCOMES II: PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 
AND CHARACTER 


A. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONALITY INTEGRATION AND 
CHARACTER 


1. Theorists and others do not agree completely about 
the nature of [ cognition, personality]. 


personality 
2. According to Allport, personality is the dynamic 
organization within the individual of those 
psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique [ adjustment, relations] to his environment. 
adjustment 
3. This definition implies that one's personality 
is changeable or [dynamic, fluid], 
dynamic 
4. yet sufficiently stable and well organized that it 
can be studied and [depicted, described]. 
described 
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5. Also, motivational and value systems, beliefs, 
desires, and the like are included when describing 
an individual's [ ethics, personality]. 
personality 
6. A distinction is frequently made between 
personality [integration, problems] and 
character, 


integration 
7. with character used to denote [ ethical, 
psychological] attitudes, values, and motives. 
ethical 
8. Character is evaluated on such bases as the 
extent to which an individual [ conforms, refers] 
to ethical values and laws set up by society, 
conforms 
9. and in relation to his motives in situations where 
[ ethical, religious] values are involved. 
ethical 
10. Character development and personality 
[ integration, variation] should not be treated 
as separate and unrelated. 
integration 
11. Encouraging children and youth to conform to 
reasonable standards and to acquire ethical 
motives should be related to [ intellectual, 
personality] integration of the individual. 
personality 
12. Securing sufficient pupil conformity to have a 
good learning situation and the teaching of 
[ ethical, good] values are acceptable educa- 
tional objectives. 
ethical 
13. Self-control, personal responsibility, democratic 
social interest, and ideals are included in 
Shoben's model of integrative [ adjustment, concern]. 


adjustment 
14. According to Shoben a person characterized by 
integrative adjustment elicits a predominantly 
positive and warm reaction from [himself, others], 
others 
15. and seems to learn wisdom rather than hostile 
bitterness or pathologically frightened 
[ aggressiveness, withdrawal]. 
papery ERT E withdrawal 
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B. THE BASES OF PERSONALITY INTEGRATION —Health and Psychomotor 
Skills—Satisfying Emotional Life—Knowledge and Related Intellectual 
Skills—Adequate Means of Psychological Adjustment—Integration of 
Personal Needs and Social Demands—Adequate Self Concepts 


16. What is judged to be normal personality integration 
varies markedly from one culture to another, and 
somewhat among subgroups within the same 


country, culture ] é 
culture 


17. The existence of private, parochial, and public 
schools reflects [ differences, likenesses] among 


adults concerning the nature of man. 
differences 


18. Chronological age within broad developmental levels 
must be taken into account when considering 
[ cognitive, personality] integration. 
personality 
19. According to one point of view, infants and young 
children are susceptible to and carry the effects 
of traumatic episodes indefinitely into their 


[ adult, imaginary] life. 
adult 


20. According to scientific findings, as interpreted by 
Anderson, the child is an energy system with high 
capacity to [accept, resist] deformation, stress, 


and trauma. 
resist 


21. In the analysis of Hall and Lindzey, differences 
among seventeen major theories about [ perception, 
personality] are quite large. 
personality 


22. The various theorists give high, medium, or no 
emphasis to certain [beliefs, determinants] of 


personality. 
determinants 


23. Given high or moderate emphasis in most theories 
are many determinants, including the self 
[ appraisal, concept]. 
concept 
24. Deemphasized in seven of seventeen theories is 


[ group, school] membership. 
group 
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25. Chronic poor health or a physical handicap may 
color unfavorably the individual's [ opinion, 
perceptions] of himself and the world about him. 


perceptions 
26. A serious block toward personality integration 
may be experienced by a child who is deficient 
in psychomotor [ feelings, skills]. 
skills 
27. High proficiency in physical skills also may be 
a handicap to personality [ feelings, integration]. 
integration 
28. Much of the physical education in high school is 
directed toward those already [inferior, superior] 
in physical skills. 
superior 
29. Many behaviors are governed by emotions. For 
full adult living the capacity for [ emotional, free] 
response is essential. 
emotional 


30. Frank concluded that the most rewarding way for 
developing a better social order is to foster 
emotional [ dependence, maturity] in our educational 


U procedon eee e 


maturity 
31. Emotions may be studied on three dimensions: 
pleasantness-unpleasantness, organization- 
disorganization, and motivation-[ failure, response]. 
response 
32. Anger, disgust, fear, and the like, indicate 
unpleasant emotions. Excitement, delight, elation, 
and joy designate pleasant [ emotions, responses]. 
emotions 


33. Bridges indicated that children had already 
experienced all the above emotions at the age of 


[24, 96] months. 
24 


34. Strength, visual acuity, and other physiological 
processes increase during intense [ emotion, 


repetition]. 
emotion 
35. The ability to think clearly [ decreases, 
increases] during intense emotion. 
decreases 


36. Mild pleasant emotions, in comparison with intense 
sant ones, do not [ disorganize, organize] 


unplea 
thought processes. : 
disorganize 
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37. Emotions may be considered as responses to situ- 
ations; they may also be treated as [ desirable, 


motivational] forces in daily living. 
motivational 
38. Leeper treated emotions as motivational forces 


rather than as [responses, values]. 
responses 


39. To promote personality integration, the environment 
should be arranged so that children experience 


[ pleasant, unpleasant] emotions, 
pleasant 


40. learn how to handle [brief, intense] and 
unpleasant emotional situations, 
intense 


41. and utilize their emotional capacities well while 
developing their psychomotor and cognitive 


[ abilities, affects J A 
abilities 


42. Personality integration of the child is affected by 


his IQ and related [ affective, cognitive] abilities. 
cognitive 


43. Children of lower cognitive abilities, in comparison 
with those of lower physical abilities, are more 
likely to be [ accepted, rejected] by parents and 


school people. 
accepted 


44, Pupils who learn easily, in comparison with those 
who learn with much difficulty, experience fewer 


severe [ adjustment, discipline] problems in school. 
adjustment 


45. The appropriateness of various means of psychological 
adjustment can be determined by answering such 
questions as: Do they lead to survival of the 
[ emotion, individual] ? 
individual 
46. Do they lead to a satisfying life in the [ groups, 
parties] of which the individual is a member? 


groups 
47. Will they promote later successful [ adjustment, 
personality] ? 
adjustment 
48. Do they conform to generally accepted 
[asocial, ethical] principles ? 
ethical 
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49. Three means of psychological adjustment to 
frustrating circumstances are goal-oriented 
[ effort, emotion], 
effort 
50. reinterpretation of self-[ activity, situation] 


relationships, 
situation 


51. and pursuit of a [real, substitute] goal. 
substitute 


52. These three means of adjustment generally lead 
to better future [ adjustment, cognition] than do 


other means. 
adjustment 


53. Four means of psychological adjustment, when 
used repeatedly and habitually, lead to poor future 
adjustment: withdrawal, aggression and [ related, 


repressive] reactions, 
are top A en related 


54, suppression and related [ emotions, reactions], 


‘Lemon ons ee a ee 


reactions 
55. and [ anxiety, lying] and related reactions. 
anxiety 
56, Future adjustment is facilitated through utilizing 
the problem-solving approach to social ‘and 
emotional problems, resolute trying, and [goal-, 
objective- oriented effort. 
goal- 


57, In many situations where the individual feels 
himself inadequate, he does not interpret 


himself or the [people, situation] correctly. 
situation 
58. The teacher can create a classroom atmosphere 


which facilitates desirable reinterpretation of 
self-situation [ affairs, relationships]. 


relationships 
59, Sometimes effort to reach an unattainable goal 
is stopped and an attainable [ goal, situation] is 
substituted. 
goal 
60. When considering appropriate substitute goals 
with a student, one should make certain that a 
student does not give up his [ highest, original] 
goal if he has a reasonable possibility of success; 
original 
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61. also, a substitute goal should be identified that 
will help the student satisfy his [ needs, parents]. 
needs 


62. Respect for the student and patient trial-and- 
confirmation are required when abandoning original, 


in favor of [other, substitute], goals. 
substitute 


63. Chronic and repeated withdrawal from important 
life situations eventually leads to severe 


[ difficulty, maladjustment]. 
maladjustment 


64, Rather than continuous forcing in the classroom, 
it is better at times to encourage a child to 
[ escape, withdraw] from threatening situations. 
withdraw 


65. Children are taught to avoid deep water until they 
can swim; so also personality-damaging situations 


should be [ arrested, avoided]. 
avoided 


66. Aggression designates hostility directed against 
a perceived source of frustration, usually another 


[ object, person]. 
person 


67. Aggressive reactions are hostile attacks with the 
purpose of removing or injuring the source of the 


[ attack, frustration]. 
frustration 
68. Aggression is usually followed with counter- 
[ aggression, attack]. 
aggression 
69. A child's kicking a toy or pet when angry ata 
teacher exemplifies [ displaced, real] aggression. 
displaced 


70. Otis and McCandless showed that children with 
high power-dominant needs were high in aggressive 


beliefs, reactions], 
reactions 
71. that those high in love-affection needs were 
[ high, low] in aggressive reactions, 
low 


72. and that boys were more [ aggressive, complaisant] 


than girls. 
aggressive 
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73. According to Bennett and Jordan, insecure college 
students, in comparison with those more secure, 
demonstrated greater aggression toward other 


[persons, things]. 
persons 


74. Consciously keeping emotional reactions or 
tendencies to action from overt expression is 


indicative of [ subsuming, suppression]. 
suppression 


75. At a less conscious level the same process 
implies [fantasy, repression]. 


repression 
76. Daydreaming, fantasy, and rationalization 
permit the individual to escape from [ people, 
reality]. 
reality 


77. Anxiety is a fusion of low fear with the anticipation 
of future failure or [ defeat, punishment]. 
punishment 
78. The individual is often unaware of the source 
of his [adjustment, anxiety]. 
anxiety 


79. Symonds considers mild anxiety with a low degree 
of tension to be a [ negative, positive] influence 


in motivation; 
positive 


80. however, because most learning situations are 
anxiety-producing in themselves, the teacher 
should not deliberately [accelerate, arouse] 


anxiety. 
arouse 


81. Palermo and others found high anxiety to result 
in lower [ efficiency, intelligence] in problem 


solving. 
E efficiency 


82. Chansky and Sarason reported high-anxious 
college students, in comparison with low-anxious, 


to achieve [higher, lower]. 
lower 


83. According to Ainsworth, behavior under induced 
high stress becomes diffuse and [ disorganized, 


reorganized]; 
disorganized 
84. also, problem solving is approached with 
flexibility, rigidity]. 
rigidity 
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85. Various degrees of integration of personal needs 
with social demands are found in children and 
adults. Living represents a continuous adjustment 
between satisfaction of individual needs and con- 
forming to generally accepted social [ amenities, 


demands]. 
demands 
86. Adult social demands are applied to children in 
school primarily through their [lessons, teachers]. 
teachers 


87. When the individual has independently arrived at 
the judgment that the particular code or value is 
good, [ conforming, listening] to group standards 


and values is acceptable. 
conforming 


88. Crutchfield demonstrated that group pressure is 
effective in producing undesirable [ conformity, 


independence] in adults. 
conformity 
89. Cronbach differentiated five levels of character: 


amoral, self-centered, conventional, irrational- 
conscientious, and [cognitive-, rational-] 


conscientious. 
rational- 


90. The five levels are descriptive of integrating 
personal needs with [ real, social] demands. 


social 
91. Young children are expected to be amoral or 
[group-, self-] centered; 
self- 


92. adolescents often [ adhere, conform] to the 


standards of their own groups; 
conform 


93. martyrs are probably [irrational-, rational-] 


conscientious; 
irrational- 


94, teachers should demonstrate [ rational-, 


reasonably] conscientious character. 
rational- 


95. What the individual refers to as u!" or "me! is 


his self [ appraisal, concept]. 
concept 
96. The totality of meanings, attitudes, and feelings 
which the individual has of [ himself, life] is his 
self concept. 
himself 
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97. A teacher who thinks that he is attractive, has 
acceptable social attitudes and goals, and is 
congenial but with enough independence to 
maintain his self-esteem and individuality has 
an adequate and well- [ balanced, organized] 
self concept. 


organized 
98. What a person wishes to be is his self 
[ concept, ideal]. 
ideal 
99. Berger reported acceptance of self to be positively 
correlated with [ acceptance, rejection] of others. 
acceptance 
100. Fey found that college students who were emo- 
tionally healthiest, confident, and assumed 
personal responsibility and leadership were high 
in acceptance of self and of [ others, society]. 
others 


101. Perkins, Bruce, and Caplan demonstrated that 
educational situations can be manipulated to im- 


prove pupils' self [ concepts, feelings]. 


concepts 


C. PRINCIPLES FOR ENCOURAGING PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 
—Express Feelings and Values 
—Develop an Emotionally Secure Environment 
—Encourage Self-Understanding and Self-Acceptance 
—Aid the Leamer to Set and Attain Realistic Goals 
—Provide Practice in Rational Methods for Meeting Conflict Situations 
—Arrange Appropriate Situational Contexts for Practice and Confirmation 
—Use Group Techniques to Facilitate Understanding 
—Encourage Deliberate Cultivation of Personality Integration 


102. Scheerer pointed out that few researchers have 
studied the possible relatedness of affective and 


cognitive [ effort, learning]; 


learning 
103. also theorists disagree about the nature of 
[ intellect, personality]; 
personality 
104. therefore, principles for encouraging personality 
[ adjustment, integration] must be considered 
tentative. 
integration 
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* 
105. To encourage personality integration the teacher 
should [ express, suppress] his feelings and 
values. 
express 


106. The teacher with high self-acceptance, high 
acceptance of others, and a well-organized 
self concept should express his [ behavior, 


feelings] and values in class. 
feelings 
107. The strongly self-centered person with rigid 


ethical [ desires, values] should not teach. 
values 


x 
108. To encourage personality integration of pupils, 
develop an emotionally [ free, secure] environ- 


ment in the classroom. 
secure 
109. In the emotionally secure classroom, standards 
of conduct are understood and [ accepted, believed]; 
accepted 


110. feelings of acceptance and belonging are 


[ encouraged, impartial]; 
encouraged 
111. pleasant emotions are [ expressed, upheld] by 
the teacher and pupils; 
expressed 
112. help is given with unpleasant [ attitudes, emotions]; 
emotions 
113. frustration and anxiety are [ reduced, tolerated]; 
reduced 
114. friendly [ competitions, interactions] are promoted; 
interactions 
115. and zest for | learning, play] is high. 
learning 
116. Making certain that each pupil has one or two 
good friends in class and finds the learning 
activities worthwhile goes far in developing an 
[ emotionally, exceptionally] secure environment. 
= emotionally 
117. To achieve personality integration of pupils, 
encourage self-understanding and [ group, self] 
acceptance. 
self 


* 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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118. Our total educational program is weak in helping 
students understand their strengths and weak- 
nesses; often there are deliberate attempts to 
discourage self- [ acceptance, denial]. 
acceptance 
119. Though desire to improve and dissatisfaction with 
present inadequate performance are necessary for 
progress, self-rejection and unrealistic striving 
result in poor | personality, societal] integration. 
* personality 
120. The learner is not to be coddled nor to be forced 
beyond reasonable limits; instead the teacher 
should aid the learner to set and attain [ realistic, 
substitute] goals. 
realistic 
121. Productive, happy adults have a backlog of many 
previous [failures, successes], starting in 
childhood. 
successes 
122. Our psychiatric wards and penal institutions are 
occupied by persons who have repeatedly experi- 
enced [ failure, want] in the home and school. 
failure 
123. Personality integration is enhanced through success 
experiences, through aiding the learner to set and 
attain, experience] realistic goals. 
4 attain 
124. Disagreements among pupils may serve as the 
basis for providing [ practice, reinforcement] 
in rational methods for meeting conflict situations. 
practice 
125. Conflict situations inevitably arise, in and out 
of school. To encourage personality integration, 
provide practice in [ emotional, rational] methods 
for meeting conflict situations. 
rational 
126. Making progress in human affairs locally, nationally, 
and internationally requires an increasingly higher 
level of rationality to meet [ conflict, important] 
situations. 
conflict 


(You may wish to review Principles 6-8 of 
Chapter 9; they are the same as for this 
chapter. ) 


CHAPTER 10 AFFECTIVE OUTCOMES II: PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 
AND CHARACTER 


A. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONALITY INTEGRATION AND 
CHARACTER 


1. Theorists and others do not agree completely about 
the nature of A 


personality 
2. According to Allport, personality is the dynamic 
organization within the individual of those 
psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique [ ] to his environment. 
adjustment 


3. This definition implies that one's personality is 


changeable or [ is 
dynamic 


4. yet sufficiently stable and well organized that it 


can be studied and [ it 
described 


5. Also, motivational and value systems, beliefs, 
desires, and the like are included when describing 


an individual's | IVs 


personality 
6. A distinction is frequently made between 
personality [ ] and character, 
integration 
7. with character used to denote [ ] 
attitudes, values, and motives. 
ethical 
8. Character is evaluated on such bases as the 
extent to which an individual [ ] 
to ethical values and laws set up by society, 
conforms 


9. and in relation to his motives in situations where 


] values are involved. 


ethical 
10. Character development and personality 
[ ] should not be treated as 


separate and unrelated. 
integration 


11. Encouraging children and youth to conform to 
reasonable standards and to acquire ethical 
motives should be related to [ J 
integration of the individual. 


ersonalit 
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12. Securing sufficient pupil conformity to have a 
good learning situation and the teaching of 
[ ] values are acceptable 
educational objectives. 


ethical 
13. Self-control, personal responsibility, democratic 
social interest, and ideals are included in 
Shoben's model of integrative [ad 
adjustment 


14. According to Shoben a person characterized by 
integrative adjustment elicits a predominantly 


positive and warm reaction from [ I 


others 
15. and seems to learn wisdom rather than hostile 
bitterness or pathologically frightened 
[wi 
withdrawal 


B. THE BASES OF PERSONALITY INTEGRATION —Health and Psychomotor 
Skills—Satisfying Emotional Life—Knowledge and Related Intellectual 
Skills—Adequate Means of Psychological Adjustment—Integration of 
Personal Needs and Social Demands—Adequate Self Concepts 


16. What is judged to be normal personality integration 
varies markedly from one culture to another, and 
somewhat among subgroups within the same 
E 
culture 
17. The existence of private, parochial, and public 
schools reflects [ ] among 
adults concerning the nature of man. 
differences 
18. Chronological age within broad developmental 
levels must be taken into account when considering 
] integration. 


[ s 
AU A EAT EEE OSES i e EN A EA as E ceed AS lay Daea ei tes ue) 
personality 


19. According to one point of view, infants and young 
children are susceptible to and carry the effects 
of traumatic episodes indefinitely into their 


| life. 


adult 
20. According to scientific findings, as interpreted by 
Anderson, the child is an energy system with high 
capacity to [ ] deformation, stress, 
and trauma. 
resist 
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21. In the analysis of Hall and Lindzey, differences 


among seventeen major theories about 


[ ] are quite large. 
personality 


22. The various theorists give high, medium, or no 
emphasis to certain [ ] of 


personality. 
determinants 


23. Given high or moderate emphasis in most theories 
are many determinants, including the self 


[ l: 
concept 
24. Deemphasized in seven of seventeen theories is 
[ ] membership. 
group 


25. Chronic poor health or a physical handicap may 
color unfavorably the individual's [ pe 


of himself and the world about him. 
perceptions 


26. A serious block toward personality integration may 
be experienced by a child who is deficient in 


psychomotor [ ; 
skills 
27. High proficiency in physical skills also may be a 
handicap to personality [ i 
integration 


28. Much of the physical education in high school is 
directed toward those already [su 


in physical skills. 
superior 


29. Many behaviors are governed by emotions. For full 


adult living the capacity for [ ] 
response is essential. 
emotional 


30. Frank concluded that the most rewarding way for 
developing a better social order is to foster 


emotional [ ] in our educational 
processes. 
maturity 
31. Emotions may be studied on three dimensions: 
pleasantness-unpleasantness, organization- 
disorganization, and motivation-[ E 
response 
32. Anger, disgust, fear, and the like, indicate 
unpleasant emotions. Excitement, delight, elation, 
and joy designate pleasant [ 4 
emotions 
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33. Bridges indicated that children had already 
experienced all the above emotions at the age 
of [ ] months. 
24 
34. Strength, visual acuity, and other physiological 
processes increase during intense [ : 
emotion 
35, The ability to think clearly [ ] 
during intense emotion. 
decreases 
36. Mild pleasant emotions, in comparison with intense 
unpleasant ones, do not [ di ] thought 


processes. 
disorganize 


37. Emotions may be considered as responses to situ- 
ations; they may also be treated as [mo ] 
forces in daily living. 
motivational 
38. Leeper treated emotions as motivational forces 
rather than as [re ile 
responses 
39. To promote personality integration, the environment 
should be arranged so that children experience 


[ ] emotions, 
pleasant 


40. learn how to handle [ ] and 
unpleasant emotional situations, 
intense 
41. and utilize their emotional capacities well while 
developing their psychomotor and cognitive 
[ L- 
abilities 


42. Personality integration of the child is affected by 
his IQ and related [ ] abilities. 
cognitive 
43. Children of lower cognitive abilities, in comparison 
with those of lower physical abilities, are more 


likely to be [ ] by parents and 
school people. 
accepted 


44, Pupils who learn easily, in comparison with those 
who learn with much difficulty, experience fewer 
severe [ ] problems in school. 


[ume aemaciustment(. 
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45. The appropriateness of various means of psychological 
adjustment can be determined by answering such 
questions as: Do they lead to survival of the 


[ 1? 
individual 
46. Do they lead to a satisfying life in the 
[gr ] of which the individual is a 
member? 
groups 
47. Will they promote later successful [ T 
adjustment 
48. Do they conform to generally accepted 
[ ] principles ? 
ethical 


49. Three means of psychological adjustment to 
frustrating circumstances are goal-oriented 


effort 
50. reinterpretation of self- [ ] 
relationships, 
situation 
51. and pursuit of a [ su ] goal. 
substitute 
52. These three means of adjustment generally lead 
to better future [ ] than do other 
means. 
adjustment 
53. Four means of psychological adjustment, when 
used repeatedly and habitually, lead to poor 
future adjustment: withdrawal, aggression and 
[re ] reactions, 
related 
54, suppression and related [ ly 
reactions 
55. and [an ] and related reactions. 
anxiety 
56. Future adjustment is facilitated through utilizing 
the problem-solving approach to social and 
emotional problems, resolute trying, and 
[ ] oriented effort. 
goal- 
57. In many situations where the individual feels 
himself inadequate, he does not interpret himself 
or the [ ] correctly. 
situation 
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58. The teacher can create a classroom atmosphere 
which facilitates desirable reinterpretation of 
self-situation [ J. 
relationships 
59. Sometimes effort to reach an unattainable goal is 
stopped and an attainable [ ] is 
substituted. 
goal 
60. When considering appropriate substitute goals 
with a student, one should make certain that a 
student does not give up his [ or ] 
goal if he has a reasonable possibility of success; 
original 
61. also, a substitute goal should be identified that 
will help the student satisfy his [ 
needs 
62. Respect for the student and patient trial-and- 
confirmation are required when abandoning original, 
in favor of [ ], goals. 
substitute 
63. Chronic and repeated withdrawal from important 
life situations eventually leads to severe 
[ma lf 
maladjustment 
64. Rather than continuous forcing in the classroom, 
it is better at times to encourage a child to 
[ ] from threatening situations. 
withdraw 
65. Children are taught to avoid deep water until they 
can swim; so also personality-damaging situations 
should be [ 


avoided 
66. Aggression designates hostility directed against 
a perceived source of frustration, usually another 


[ l. 


67. Aggressive reactions are hostile attacks with the 
purpose of removing or injuring the source of the 


[ 


68. Aggression is usually followed with counter- 


person 


frustration 


aggression 
69. A child's kicking a toy or pet when angry at a 


teacher exemplifies [di ] aggression. 


displaced 
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70. Otis and McCandless showed that children with high 
power-dominant needs were high in aggressive 


[re Hits 
reactions 


71. that those high in love-affection needs were 
[ ] in aggressive reactions, 

low 
72. and that boys were more [ ] 


than girls. 
aggressive 


73. According to Bennett and Jordan, insecure college 
students, in comparison with those more secure, 
demonstrated greater aggression toward other 


EET e E AT aiat E a NR A eee 
persons 


74. Consciously keeping emotional reactions or 
tendencies to action from overt expres sion is 


indicative of [ su is 
suppression 
75. Ata less conscious level the same process 
implies [ lig 
repression 
76. Daydreaming, fantasy, and rationalization permit 
the individual to escape from [ iif 
reality 
77. Anxiety is a fusion of low fear with the anticipation 
of future failure or [ pu J- 
punishment 
78. The individual is often unaware of the source 
of his [ Ate 
anxiety 
79. Symonds considers mild anxiety with a low degree 
of tension to be a [ ] influence 
in motivation; 
positive 
80. however, because most learning situations are 
anxiety-producing in themselves, the teacher should 
not deliberately [ ar ] anxiety. 
arouse 
81. Palermo and others found high anxiety to result in 
lower [ ef ] in problem solving. 
efficiency 
82. Chansky and Sarason reported high-anxious 
college students, in comparison with low-anxious, 
to achieve ile 
lower 
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83. According to Ainsworth, behavior under induced high 
stress becomes diffused and [ J; 
disorganized 


84. also, problem solving is approached with 
[ i: 
rigidity 
85. Various degrees of integration of personal needs 
with social demands are found in children and 
adults. Living represents a continuous adjustment 
between satisfaction of individual needs and con- 
forming to generally accepted social [de ile 
demands 
86. Adult social demands are applied to children in 


school primarily through their ale 
. teachers 


87. When the individual has independently arrived at 
the judgment that the particular code or value is 
good, [co ] to group standards and 
values is acceptable. 


conforming 
88. Crutchfield demonstrated that group pressure is 
effective in producing undesirable [ ] 
in adults. 
e ke BMD SASS sO Gontormity 
89. Cronbach differentiated five levels of character: 
amoral, self-centered, conventional, irrational- 
conscientious, and [ ] 
conscientious. 
rational- 
90. The five levels are descriptive of integrating 
personal needs with [ ] demands. 
social 


91. Young children are expected to be amoral or 


[ ] centered; 
self- 


92. adolescents often [ ] to the 
standards of their own groups; 


conform 
93. martyrs are probably [ ] 
conscientious; 
irrational- 
94. teachers should demonstrate [ ] 
conscientious character. 
rational- 
95. What the individual refers to as "'I'' or ''me" is 
his self [ ile 
concept 
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96. The totality of meanings, attitudes, and feelings 


which the individual has of [ ] 
is his self concept. 
himself 


97. A teacher who thinks that he is attractive, has 
acceptable social attitudes and goals, and is 
congenial but with enough independence to 
maintain his self-esteem and individuality has 
an adequate and well- [ 


self concept. 
organized 


98. What a person wishes to be is his self 
[ ]. 
ideal 


99. Berger reported acceptance of self to be positively 


correlated with [ | of others. 
acceptance 


100. Fey found that college students who were emo- 

tionally healthiest, confident, and assumed 

personal responsibility and leadership were high 

in acceptance of self and of [ 

others 

10l. Perkins, Bruce, and Caplan demonstrated that 

educational situations can be manipulated to 

improve pupils' self [ J% 


improve puphts 1Seit p o — a ŘħŘħŮō— 
concepts 


C. PRINCIPLES FOR ENCOURAGING PERSONALITY INTEGRATION 
—Express Feelings and Values 
—Develop an Emotionally Secure Environment 
—Encourage Self-Understanding and Self-Acceptance 
—Aid the Learner to Set and Attain Realistic Goals 
—Provide Practice in Rational Methods for Meeting Conflict Situations 
—Arrange Appropriate Situational Contexts for Practice and Confirmation 
—Use Group Techniques to Facilitate Understanding 
—Encourage Deliberate Cultivation of Personality Integration 


102. Scheerer pointed out that few researchers have 
studied the possible relatedness of affective and 
cognitive [le J; 
learning 
103. also theorists disagree about the nature of 
[ i 
personality 
104. therefore, principles for encouraging personality 
[ ] must be considered tentative. 
integration 
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* 
105. To encourage personality integration the teacher 
should [ ] his feelings and 
values. 


express 
106. The teacher with high self-acceptance, high 

acceptance of others, and a well-organized self 

concept should express his [ ] 

and values in class. 


feelings 
107. The strongly self-centered person with rigid 
ethical [ ] should not teach. 


* values 
108. To encourage personality integration of pupils, 
develop an emotionally [ ] 
environment in the classroom. 
secure 
109. In the emotionally secure classroom, standards of 


conduct are understood and J: 


accepted 
110. feelings of acceptance and belonging are 
[en J; 
encouraged 
111. pleasant emotions are [ex ] by 
the teacher and pupils; 
expressed 
112. help is given with unpleasant [ ]; 
emotions 
113. frustration and anxiety are [ 15 
reduced 
114. friendly [in ] are promoted; 
interactions 
115. and zest for [ ] is high. 
learning 


116. Making certain that each pupil has one or two 
good friends in class and finds the learning 
activities worthwhile goes far in developing an 

secure environment. 


* emotionally 
117. To achieve personality integration of pupils, 
encourage self-understanding and 
acceptance. 


self 


* Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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118. Our total educational program is weak in helping 
students understand their strengths and weak- 
nesses; often there are deliberate attempts to 


discourage self- [ Į: 
acceptance 


119. Though desire to improve and dissatisfaction with 

present inadequate performance are necessary for 

progress, self-rejection and unrealistic striving 

result in poor ] integration. 

6 personality 

120. The learner is not to be coddled nor to be forced 

beyond reasonable limits; instead the teacher 

should aid the learner to set and attain 

[ ] goals. 

realistic 

121. Productive, happy adults have a backlog of many 

previous [ ], starting in child- 


hood. 
ee ets successes 


122. Our psychiatric wards and penal institutions are 
occupied by persons who have repeatedly experi- 
enced [ ] in the home and school. 
failure 
123. Personality integration is enhanced through success 
experiences, through aiding the learner to set and 
i ] realistic goals. 


ms attain 
124. Disagreements among pupils may serve as the 
basis for providing [ ] in 
rational methods for meeting conflict situations. 


practice 
125. Conflict situations inevitably arise, in and out 
of school. To encourage personality integration, 
provide practice in [ ] methods 
for meeting conflict situations. 
rational 
126. Making progress in human affairs locally, nationally, 
and internationally requires an increasingly higher 
level of rationality to meet [ ] 
situations. 


conflict 
(You may wish to review Principles 6-8 of 


Chapter 9; they are the same as for this 
chapter. ) 
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PART III 
DESIRABLE CONDITIONS FOR EFFICIENT LEARNING 


CHAPTER 11 MOTIVATION 


A. CLARIFICATION OF TERMINOLOGY—Motivation—Motive—Need— 
Drive—Goal—Incentive—Interest—Curiosity—Task 


1. Motivation refers to activity by one person designed 

to stimulate or arouse a state within a second person 

or group that under appropriate circumstances 

initiates or regulates activity in relation to 

[goals, learning]. 

goals 

2. Also, the aroused state of the individual that under 

appropriate circumstances initiates or regulates 

behavior in relation to goals is designated 


incentive, motivation]. 


motivation 
3. Further, motivation is used in describing the strength 
or the [force, intensity] of the aroused state. 
intensity 
4. After the teacher has encouraged the pupils to 
study, the intensity of their [ motivation, wishes] 
may range from low to high. 
motivation 
5. Motive, like one use of motivation, refers to a 
state within the individual that under appropriate 
circumstances initiates or regulates [ activity, 
desires] in relation to a goal. 
activity 
6. Though the state is within the individual, a second 
person can manipulate the environment to [ arouse, 
clarify] motives in others. 
arouse 
7. The lack of something which, if present, would 
tend to further the welfare of the organism or of 
the species, or to facilitate its usual behavior, 


is called a [goal, need]. 
need 
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8. This lack is experienced within the organism and 
somehow energizes and directs activity toward 
what is perceived as [ denying, satisfying] the need. 
satisfying 
9. A tendency initiated by shifts in physiological 
balance, tissue tension, and the like is designated 
as [deprivation, drive]. 
drive 


10. Unlearned drives, such as hunger, thirst, sex, and 


pain avoidance are [ functional, primary] drives. 


primary 
ll. Learned drives, such as anxiety, are 


principal, secondary] drives. 


secondary 


12. Drive states can be manipulated more readily in 
animal than in [human, inanimate] subjects. 


human 
13. The end result, immediate or remote, which the 
individual seeks is his [effort, goal]. 
goal 
14. A child sets as his goal learning to spell five 
words correctly. The relationship between learning 
the words and achieving the goal is [ extrinsic, 
intrinsic]; 
intrinsic 
15. the child cannot achieve the goal without 
[learning, recalling] the words. 
learning 
16. An object or external condition, perceived as 
capable of satisfying an aroused motive, that 
tends to elicit action to attain the object or 
condition, is an [idea, incentive]. 
incentive 


17. Setting the goal of receiving an A ina course 
illustrates a relationship between learning and 
the goal that is [| extrinsic, intrinsic]. 
extrinsic 
18. When one selectively attends to one activity or 
activities rather than to others, he is demonstrating 
[interest, sensation]. 
interest 
19. Strong suggested that attitudes and interests have 
similar affective properties but that attitudes are 
organized around concepts or percepts whereas 
interests are organized around [ activities, ideas]. 
activities 
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20. Curiosity is different from interest in that 
curiosity implies selective attention to 
[ familiar, novel] objects or phenomena. 


novel 
21. An act, or the result of an act, that is required 
or demanded of an individual by another person or 
by himself is a [ need, task]. 
task 


B. HUMAN NEEDS—A Hierarchy of Needs-Motives—Other Needs and 
Self-Sustaining Activities 


22. Maslow set forth six human needs—physiological, 
safety, love and belonging, esteem, self actualiza- 
tion, and the desire to know and understand—and 
suggested that human behavior is understood better 
in terms of need gratification than need [ activation, 
deprivation]. 


deprivation 
23. Atired, hungry person experiences [ physiological, 
social] needs. 


t physiological 
24. Avoiding perceived danger and responding favorably 
to a routine are indicative of the [ primary, safety] 
needs. 


safety 
25. Experiencing affectionate relationships with others 
and feeling secure emotionally demonstrate gratifi- 
cation of the love and [ affiliated, belonging] needs. 
belonging 
26. Receiving recognition as a worthwhile person 
gratifies the [ esteem, secondary] needs. 
esteem 
27. Happily becoming an athlete, musician, teacher, 
etc., represents a gratification of the self- 
[actualization, denial] need. 
actualization 
28. Children of average and above average abilities, 
moreso than mentally retarded children, demonstrate 
the desire to know and [learn, understand]. 
understand 
29. Maslow's hierarchy of prepotency suggests that the 
physiological needs must be gratified before the 
esteem and other needs emerge to activate 


[ behavior, consciousness]. 
behavior 
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30. That one need may take precedence over other needs 
in organizing behavior is implied by the [ drive, 


prepotency] principle of Maslow. 
prepotency 


31. A child experiencing deprivation of physiological l 

or esteem needs is not likely to work persistently 

on a learning [incentive, task] in school. 

; task 

32. Besides Maslow's needs, others have been 

demonstrated. Focusing attention upon a novel 

object is designated curiosity; actual physical 

approach, accompanied with curiosity, is indica- 

tive of [ aggression, exploration]. 

exploration 

33. Animals and human beings whose physiological 

needs are gratified tend to [ explore, find] their 


environment. 
explore 


34, Teachers should use the need to explore and the 


[ curiosity, novelty] of pupils. 


curiosity 
35. The achievement motive, or need to achieve, is 
an important determiner of the direction and 
[intensity, scope] of an individual's behavior. 
; intensity 
36. McClelland and others have developed tests to 
measure intensity of the [achievement, gratification] 
motive. 
achievement 
37. Birney found difficulties with tests of achievement 
motivation because individuals’ scores 
[ stabilized, varied] over short time intervals. 
varied 
38. Teachers do not use tests of achievement motivation 
in their classes; they [observe, rate] the pupils' 
activities. 
observe 


39. French and others demonstrated that adults with 
high scores in achievement motivation solved more 
problems than did those low in the need to 
[ achieve, explore]. 
achieve 
40. Activities which an individual performs habitually 
in the absence of identifiable needs or motives 
are designated as self- [generating, sustaining]. 
sustaining 
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C. GOALS AND GOAL SETTING—Remote, Intermediate, and Immediate 
Goals—Setting and Attaining Immediate Goals—Factors Affecting 
Goal-Setting—Overcoming the Effects of Failure 


41. Goals may be immediate, intermediate, or 
[ extended, remote]. 
remote 
42. What may be properly called immediate or remote 
is related to the developmental level of the 
[ individual, task]. 
individual 
43. A college freshman sets the goal of becoming a 
successful teacher. This is a(n) [ immediate, 
remote] goal. 
remote 
44. A beginning first-grader sets a goal of completing 
the reading of a book during the school year. This 
is a(n) [immediate, remote] goal for a young child. 


remote 
45. One achieves more than one outcome when attaining 
a remote goal. Remote goals are usually associated 
with [ multiple, singular] outcomes. 


multiple 
46. Level of aspiration indicates one kind of immediate 
goal. Bill typed at 30 words per minute one day. 
He set as his goal to type at 32 wpm next day. To 
type at 32 wpm is his level of [ aspiration, trying]. 
aspiration 
47. The difference between the last performance and 
level of aspiration is the [ attainment, goal] 
discrepancy. 
goal 
48. The difference between the level of aspiration and 
subsequent performance is the [ attainment, goal] 
discrepancy. 


attainment 
49. A positive attainment discrepancy is accompanied 
with feelings of success; a negative attainment 


discrepancy with feelings of [ failure, success]. 
failure 


50. Sears demonstrated that children who experienced 
success, in comparison with those who experienced 
failure, set their subsequent goals [less, more] 


realistically. 
more 
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51. Byers found that eleventh-grade students who had 
experienced academic success set [ realistic, 


unrealistic] goals. 
realistic 
52. Child and Whiting showed that failure led to 
withdrawal from goal [ discrepancy, setting]. 
setting 


53. Gebhard demonstrated that highest interest ina 

task prevailed with success ona first task and 

expectation of future [ failure, success]. 

success 

54. Previous success experiences and expectations of 

further success have a desirable effect upon 

motivation, achievement, and subsequent goal- 

setting; repeated failure has an undesirable 


effect, force]. 


effect 
55. Holmes reported that some individuals protect their 
self-esteem by setting goals low. Low goal-setting 
is often accompanied by high need to avoid 
[ failure, penalties]. 
failure 
56. However, some insecure individuals experience a 
measure of success simply through publicly 
announcing [high, low] goals. 
AS Tih at PT high 
57. When goals are being set publicly in a group, 
individuals' goals tend to conform to the [ group, 
individual] norms. 
group 
58. If a pupil fails for reasons that he cannot overcome, 
the situation is not arranged to gratify some of his 
important needs. Children can be helped to overcome 
the undesirable effects of [ competition, failure] $ 
failure 
59. Keisterand Updegraff demonstrated that children 
could be helped to overcome the undesirable effects 
of failure through three procedures —building 
confidence in the individual, arranging situations 
so that he experiences success, and informing him 
that his [aspiration, progress] is good. 
progress 
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D. COOPERATION AND COMPETITION 


60. In competitive activities one wishes to win or to do 

better for personal gain or prestige; in cooperative 

activities one wishes to improve himself and to 

make a significant contribution to the [ group, team]. 

group 

61. In well-organized competitive activities, motivation, 

achievement, and interpersonal relations may be 

excellent; however, in poorly managed competition, 

hostility between members and overt [ aggression, 

projection] occur. 


aggression 
62. When competition results in only one or two members 
receiving rewards, [general, group] cohesiveness 
decreases. 


group 
63. Gross, Shaw, and others showed that competition 
does not yield more efficient learning than does 


[ cooperation, democracy]. 
cooperation 


E. THE NATURE OF INTERESTS 


64. Strong, who has studied occupational interests 
extensively, indicates, along with other ideas, 


that interests are [ fleeting, persistent], 


persistent 
65. that interests vary in [intensity, novelty], 
intensity 
66. that interests involve acceptance and 
[ delight, rejection] of activities, 
rejection 


67. that interests lead to [activity, difficulties] 
by the individual. 
activity 


68. Tyler, different from Strong, hypothesized that 
children's dislike of certain activities was highly 
important in choosing other [ disliked, liked] 


activities. 
liked 


69. According to Tyler's hypothesis, children's dislike 
for many school activities is [learned, unlearned] 


in school. 
learned 
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F. PRINCIPLES OF MOTIVATION 
—Focus Pupil Attention Toward Desired Learning Outcomes 
—Utilize Curiosity and Encourage Its Development 
—Utilize Existing Interests and Develop Others 
—Provide Concrete and Symbolic Incentives If Necessary 
—Arrange Learning Tasks Appropriate to the Abilities of the Learner 
—Provide for Realistic Goal-Setting 
—Aid the Learners in Making and Evaluating Progress Toward Goals 
—Recognize That Too High Tension Produces Disorganization 
and Inefficiency 


720. The use of materials and activities that involve a 

number of sensory perceptions is helpful to 

[ divide, focus] pupil attention toward desired 

learning outcomes. 

focus 

71. Ateacher's using flat pictures, objects, and 

discussion at the beginning of a class is an 

attempt to focus pupil attention toward desired 


learning [ effort, outcomes]. 
outcomes 


72. Since some pupils respond better to visual material 
than to spoken words, it is essential to appeal to 
more than one sense in getting a classroom group to 
focus [attention, effort] toward the desired learning 


outcomes. 


S attention 
73. To secure high motivation, the teacher should 
[avoid, utilize] curiosity and encourage its 


development. 
utilize 


74. A teacher points out a novel method of adding 

fractions. This is a positive example of utilizing 

[ curiosity, exploration]. 

curiosity 

75. A teacher encourages the class to memorize the 

interpretation of literary selections. This is a 

negative example of utilizing curiosity and 

[ discouraging, encouraging] its development. 

A encouraging 

76. To secure high motivation the teacher should 

[ diminish, utilize] existing interests and 

develop others. 


a the nD 


utilize 


ok 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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77. In elementary, high school, and college classes, 
expressed [ interests, wishes] are frequently used 
as a basis for dividing classes into smaller groups 
in order to secure high motivation. 
interests 
78. A teacher asks the pupils which of several activities 
they most prefer. This is a positive means of identi- 
fying [existing, latent] interests of the pupils. 
existing 
79. Bemstein found higher interest in novels to be 
accompanied by [higher, lower] scores in reading 
comprehension of the novels. 
higher 
80. A teacher uses the boys! enthusiasm for athletics 
in connection with diagraming sentences. This 
illustrates utilizing existing interest in athletics 
to [develop, thwart] interest in sentences. 
2 develop 
81. Some adults and children can be motivated to perform 
unpleasant tasks only when some one else [ provides, 
withdraws] concrete and symbolic incentives. 
provides 
82. Abel found that a promise of a larger reward upon 
completing a task, in comparison with giving 
smaller rewards while working on the task, resulted 
in higher [ achievement, deprivation]. 
achievement 
83. Sommer demonstrated that pleasantness, in com- 
parison with unpleasantness, was more desirable 
as an[incentive, interest]. 


incentive 
84. If rewards are kept small and given early to get 
initial effort started on inherently meaningful 
learning tasks, the learner will probably associate 
the pleasantness of receiving the [ performance, 


reward] with accomplishing the task. 
E + reward 


85. There are many dangers connected with the use of 
symbolic incentives as [ goal, motivational] 
devices. 
-A motivational 


86. A teacher could not get pupils to perform worthwhile 
learning tasks by other means but they subsequently 
responded well to promised rewards. This illustrates 
providing concrete or symbolic incentives if 


necessary 
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* ; : : ; 
87. No incentive or other motivational device will be 
effective unless the teacher can arrange learning 
tasks appropriate to the [ abilities, wishes] of 


the learner. 
abilities 


88. Expecting all learners to complete the same task in 
the same length of time is a negative instance of 
arranging learning tasks appropriate to the abilities 


of each [ learner, motive]. 
‘ learner 


89. The teacher cannot provide for realistic goal- 
setting unless the learning tasks are [ appropriate, 


equal] to the abilities of the learner. 
appropriate 


x 
90. Few other principles need implementation when the 
teacher provides for realistic goal [ setting, trying] 


by the learners. 
setting 


91. The teacher must have a fairly accurate estimate of 
each student's abilities and of the difficulty of 
the learning tasks in order to provide for realistic 
[aspiration, goal] setting. 
goal 
92. Giving all students the same assignment isa 
negative instance of providing for [ realistic, 


temporary] goal setting. 
realistic 


93. Each pupil must have a fairly reliable estimate of 
his own abilities in relation to requirements of the 
learning task in order to [describe, set] a realistic 
goal. 


a 
set 


94. After a semester of persistent effort one pupil had 
learned to spell 150 new words correctly; another 
with persistent effort had learned 500 new words. 
Realistic goal setting was probably provided for by 
the [pupils, teacher]. 


en ee 


z teacher 
95. The teacher, to secure continuing high motivation, 
should aid the learners in making and evaluating 
[ progress, success] toward goals. 
progress 


96. A teacher confers with pupils in small groups and 
individually about their projects. This is probably 
done to aid the learners in making and [ considering, 
evaluating] progress. 


an SV CERO KIDO o o aaeaiaŘĖ- 


evaluating 
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97 A science teacher has students keep daily notes 
and hand them in at the end of each reporting 
period to be graded. This assignment does not 
aid the learners in [ keeping, making] and 
evaluating progress. 
i making 
98. Working to achieve a goal, like being motivated 
to perform well, is accompanied by some tension. 
The teacher recognizes that too high [ motivation, 
tension] produces disorganization and inefficiency. 
3 tension 
99. Too high tension is not likely to be experienced if 
pupils are permitted, without reproof or penalty, 
to lower unrealistically high [ goals, incentives]. 
goals 


CHAPTER 11 MOTIVATION 


A. CLARIFICATION OF TERMINOLOGY—Motivation—Motive—Need— 
Drive—Goal—Incentive—Interest—Curiosity—Task 


1. Motivation refers to activity by one person designed 
to stimulate or arouse a state within a second person 
or group that under appropriate circumstances 
initiates or regulates activity in relation to 


2. Also, the aroused state of the individual that under 
appropriate circumstances initiates or regulates 
behavior in relation to goals is designated 


ils 


motivation 
3. Further, motivation is used in describing the 
strength or the [ ] of the aroused 
state. 
er oa intensity 
4, After the teacher has encouraged the pupils to 
study, the intensity of their [ 
may range from low to high. 
motivation 


CHAPTER 11 


5. Motive, like one use of motivation, refers to a 
state within the individual that under appropriate 
circumstances initiates or regulates 
[ ] in relation to a goal. 
activity 
6. Though the state is within the individual, a 
second person can manipulate the environment 
to [ar ] motives in others. 
arouse 
7. The lack of something which, if present, would 
tend to further the welfare of the organism or of 
the species, or to facilitate its usual behavior, 


is called a [ il 
need 


8. This lack is experienced within the organism and 
somehow energizes and directs activity toward what 


is perceived as the need. 


satisfying 
9. Atendency initiated by shifts in physiological 
balance, tissue tension, and the like is designated 
as [ Ji: 
drive 
10. Unlearned drives, such as hunger, thirst, sex, and 
pain avoidance are [pr ] drives. 
primary 
11. Learned drives, such as anxiety, are 
[ ] drives. 
secondary 
12. Drive states can be manipulated more readily in 
animal than in [ ] subjects. 
human 
13. The end result, immediate or remote, which the 
individual seeks is his [ Ji 
goal 
14. A child sets as his goal learning to spell five words 
correctly. The relationship between learning the 
words and achieving the goal is [in ls 
e a PA OIT intrinsic 
15. the child cannot achieve the goal without 
[ ] the words. 
learning 
16. An object or external condition, perceived as 
capable of satisfying an aroused motive, that 
tends to elicit action to attain the object or 
condition, is an [in E 
incentive 
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17. Setting the goal of receiving an A in a course 
illustrates a relationship between learning and 
the goal that is [ex ile 
extrinsic 


18. When one selectively attends to one activity or ac- 
tivities rather than to others, he is demonstrating 
Ja 
interest 
19. Strong suggested that attitudes and interests have 
similar affective properties but that attitudes are 
organized around concepts or percepts whereas 
interests are organized around [ac Ja 
activities 
20. Curiosity is different from interest in that 
curiosity implies selective attention to 
[ ] objects or phenomena. 
novel 
21. Anact, or the result of an act, that is required 
or demanded of an individual by another person 


òr by himself is a I 


task 


B. HUMAN NEEDS—A Hierarchy of Needs-Motives—Other Needs and 
Self-Sustaining Activities 


22. Maslow set forth six human needs—physiological, 
safety, love and belonging, esteem, self actualization, 
and the desire to know and understand—and suggested 
that human behavior is understood better in terms of 
need gratification than need [ Alp 
aa deprivation 
23. A tired, hungry person experiences 
[ ] needs. 
oe 0 OL cee physiological 


24. Avoiding perceived danger and responding favorably 


to a routine are indicative of the [ ] 
needs. 
safety 


25. Experiencing affectionate relationships with others 
and feeling secure emotionally demonstrate grati- 


fication of the love and [be ] needs. 
belonging 


26. Receiving recognition as a worthwhile person 


gratifies the [ ] needs. 
esteem 
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27. Happily becoming an athlete, musician, teacher, 
etc., represents a gratification of the self- 


[ ] need. 
actualization 


28. Children of average and above average abilities, 
moreso than mentally retarded children, demonstrate 
the desire to know and [un Ihe 
understand 
29. Maslow's hierarchy of prepotency suggests that 
the physiological needs must be gratified before 
the esteem and other needs emerge to activate 


[be ie 
behavior 


30. That one need may take precedence over other 
needs in organizing behavior is implied by the 


pr ] principle of Maslow. 
prepotency 


31. A child experiencing deprivation of physiological 
or esteem needs is not likely to work persistently 
on a learning [ ] in school. 
task 
32. Besides Maslow's needs, others have been 
demonstrated. Focusing attention upon a novel 
object is designated curiosity; actual physical 
approach, accompanied with curiosity, is 
indicative of Je 
exploration 
33. Animals and human beings whose physiological 
needs are gratified tend to [ ] 
their environment. 


a MEN CRV goner. meee 


explore 
34. Teachers should use the need to explore and the 
[ ] of pupils. 
curiosity 
35. The achievement motive, or need to achieve, is 
an important determiner of the direction and 
[ ] of an individual's behavior. 
intensity 
36. McClelland and others have developed tests to 
measure intensity of the [ ] 
motive. 
achievement 
37. Birney found difficulties with tests of achievement 
motivation because individuals' scores 
[ ] over short time intervals. 
varied 
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38. Teachers do not use tests of achievement motivation 


in their classes; they [ob ] the pupils’ 
activities. 
observe 
39. French and others demonstrated that adults with 
high scores in achievement motivation solved more 
problems than did those low in the need to 
[ l. 
achieve 


40. Activities which an individual performs habitually 
in the absence of identifiable needs or motives 


are designated as self- [su Je 


sustaining 


C. GOALS AND GOAL SETTING—Remote, Intermediate, and Immediate 
Goals—Setting and Attaining Immediate Goals—Factors Affecting 
Goal-Setting—Overcoming the Effects of Failure 


41. Goals may be immediate, intermediate, or 


[re Ja 


remote 
42. What may be properly called immediate or remote 
is related to the developmental level of the 


[ ]. 


individual 
43. A college freshman sets the goal of becoming a 
successful teacher. This is a(n) [ ] 
goal. 
remote 
44. A beginning first-grader sets a goal of completing 
the reading of a book during the school year. This 
is a(n) [ ] goal for a young child. 
remote 


45. One achieves more than one outcome when attaining 
a remote goal. Remote goals are usually associated 


LAWA Sener ere EE N D 
multiple 


46. Level of aspiration indicates one kind of immediate 
goal. Bill typed at 30 words per minute one day. 
He setas his goal to type at 32 wpm next day. To 


type at 32 wpm is his level of [ ile 
aspiration 
47. The difference between the last performance and 
level of aspiration is the [go ] 
discrepancy. 
goal 
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48. The difference between the level of aspiration and 


subsequent performance is the [at ] 
discrepancy. 
attainment 


49. A positive attainment discrepancy is accompanied 
with feelings of success; a negative attainment 


discrepancy with feelings of [ ils 
failure 


50. Sears demonstrated that children who experienced 
success, in comparison with those who experienced 
failure, set their subsequent goals [ ] 


realistically. 
more 


51. Byers found that eleventh-grade students who had 
experienced academic success set [ ] 


goals. 
realistic 


52. Child and Whiting showed that failure led to 


withdrawal from goal [ ite 
setting 
53. Gebhard demonstrated that highest interest ina 
task prevailed with success on a first task and 
expectation of future [ lis 
success 
54, Previous success experiences and expectations of 
further success have a desirable effect upon 
motivation, achievement, and subsequent goal- 
setting; repeated failure has an undesirable 
[ ]. 
effect 


55. Holmes reported that some individuals protect their 
self-esteem by setting goals low. Low goal-setting 
is often accompanied by high need to avoid 


[ ]. 


OESS SR ae a ee ee re ee 


failure 
56. However, some insecure individuals experience 
a measure of success simply through publicly 
announcing [ ] goals. 
high 
57. When goals are being set publicly in a group, 
individuals' goals tend to conform to the 
[ ] norms. 
group 
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58. If a pupil fails for reasons that he cannot overcome, 
the situation is not arranged to gratify some of his 
important needs. Children can be helped to overcome 
the undesirable effects of [ ]. 
failure 
59. Keisterand Updegraff demonstrated that children 
could be helped to overcome the undesirable effects 
of failure through three procedures—building 
confidence in the individual, arranging situations 
so that he experiences success, and informing him 
that his [ ] is good. 
progress 


D. COOPERATION AND COMPETITION 


60. In competitive activities one wishes to win or to do 

better for personal gain or prestige; in cooperative 

activities one wishes to improve himself and to make 

a significant contribution to the [ Ji: 

group 

6l. In well-organized competitive activities, motivation, 

achievement, and interpersonal relations may be 

excellent; however, in poorly managed competition, 

hostility between members and overt [ ] 


occur. 
OCCU eae ede peers ern Oe E a 
aggression 


62. When competition results in only one or two 
members receiving rewards, [ ] 


cohesiveness decreases. 
group 


63. Gross, Shaw, and others showed that competition 
does not yield more efficient learning than does 


[ IE 
cooperation 


E. THE NATURE OF INTERESTS 


64. Strong, who has studied occupational interests 
extensively, indicates, along with other ideas, 
that interests are [pe Js 
persistent 


65. that interests vary in [ Ni 
intensity 


66. that interests involve acceptance and 


[ ] of activities, 
Jar Ee ee ae Ana lin... 6relaction.. 
rejection 
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67. that interests lead to [ac ] 
by the individual. 
activity 
68. Tyler, different from Strong, hypothesized that 
children's dislike of certain activities was highly 
important in choosing other [li ] 
activities. 
liked 
69. According to Tyler's hypothesis, children's dislike 
for many school activities is [ ] 
in school. 
learned 


F. PRINCIPLES OF MOTIVATION 
—Focus Pupil Attention Toward Desired Learning Outcomes 
—Utilize Curiosity and Encourage Its Development 
—Utilize Existing Interests and Develop Others 
—Provide Concrete and Symbolic Incentives If Necessary 
—Arrange Learning Tasks Appropriate to the Abilities of the Learner 
—Provide for Realistic Goal-Setting 
—Aid the Learners in Making and Evaluating Progress Toward Goals 
—Recognize That Too High Tension Produces Disorganization 
and Inefficiency 


70. The use of materials and activities that involve 

a number of sensory perceptions is helpful to 

] pupil attention toward 
desired learning outcomes. 
focus 

71. A teacher's using flat pictures, objects, and 

discussion at the beginning of a class is an 

attempt to focus pupil attention toward desired 

learning [ Je 


outcomes 
72. Since some pupils respond better to visual material 
than to spoken words, it is essential to appeal to 
more than one sense in getting a classroom group to 
focus [ ] toward the desired learning 
outcomes. 


attention 


73. To secure high motivation, the teacher should 
li ] curiosity and encourage its 


development. 


utilize 
x ; : ‘ . ry 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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74. A teacher points out a novel method of adding 
fractions. This is a positive example of utilizing 


[ ; ie 


75. A teacher encourages the class to memorize the 
interpretation of literary selections. This is a 
negative example of utilizing curiosity and 
[ ] its development. 


curiosity 


A encouraging 
76. To secure high motivation the teacher should 
[ ] existing interests and 
develop others. 


utilize 
77. In elementary, high school, and college classes, 
expressed [ ] are frequently used 
as a basis for dividing classes into smaller groups 
in order to secure high motivation. 
interests 
78. A teacher asks the pupils which of several activities 
they most prefer. This is a positive means of identi- 
fying [ ] interests of the pupils. 
existing 
79. Bernstein found higher interest in novels to be 
accompanied by [ ] scores in 
reading comprehension of the novels. 
higher 
80. A teacher uses the boys' enthusiasm for athletics 
in connection with diagraming sentences. This 
illustrates utilizing existing interest in athletics 
to [ ] interest in sentences. 
Te ieee develop 
gl. Some aduits and children can be motivated to 
perform unpleasant tasks only when some one else 
[ ] concrete and symbolic 


provides 


82. Abel found that a promise of a larger reward upon 
completing a task, in comparison with giving 
smaller rewards while working on the task, resulted 


in higher [ac ]. 
achievement 


83. Sommer demonstrated that pleasantness, in com- 
parison with unpleasantness, was more desirable 


as an ]. 
incentive 
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84, If rewards are kept small and given early to get 
initial effort started on inherently meaningful 
learning tasks, the learner will probably associate 
the pleasantness of receiving the [ ] 


with accomplishing the task. 
reward 


85. There are many dangers connected with the use of 
` symbolic incentives as [ ] devices. 
motivational 
86. A teacher could not get pupils to perform worthwhile 
leaming tasks by other means but they subsequently 
responded well to promised rewards. This illustrates 
providing concrete or symbolic incentives if 


[ ]. 
necessary 


x 
87. No incentive or other motivational device will be 
effective unless the teacher can arrange learning 
tasks appropriate to the [ ] of 


the learner. 
abilities 
88. Expecting all learners to complete the same task in 
the same length of time is a negative instance of 
arranging learning tasks appropriate to the abilities 
of each le 
learner 
89. The teacher cannot provide for realistic goal- 
setting unless the learning tasks are 


] to the abilities of the learner. 


x appropriate 
90. Few other principles need implementation when the 
teacher provides for realistic goal [ ] 
by the learners. 
setting 
91. The teacher must have a fairly accurate estimate of 
each student's abilities and of the difficulty of 
the learning tasks in order to provide for realistic 
[ ] setting. 
goal 
92. Giving all students the same assignment is a 
negative instance of providing for 
[ ] goal setting. 
realistic 


93. Each pupil must have a fairly reliable estimate of his 
own abilities in relation to requirements of the learning 
task in order to [ ] a realistic goal. 
set 
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94. After a semester of persistent effort one pupil had 
learned to spell 150 new words correctly; another 
with persistent effort had learned 500 new words. 
Realistic goal setting was probably provided for 
by the [ J$ 


if teacher 
95. The teacher, to secure continuing high motivation, 
should aid the learners in making and evaluating 
[ ] toward goals. 
progress 
96. A teacher confers with pupils in small groups and 
individually about their projects. This is probably 
done to aid the learners in making and 
[ ] progress. 
evaluating 
97. A science teacher has students keep daily notes 
and hand them in at the end of each reporting 
period to be graded. This assignment does not 
aid the learners in [ ] and 
evaluating progress. 
a making 
98. Working to achieve a goal, like being motivated 
to perform well, is accompanied by some tension. 
The teacher recognizes that too high [ ] 
produces disorganization and inefficiency. 
tension 
99. Too high tension is not likely to be experienced if 
pupils are permitted, without reproof or penalty, 


to lower unrealistically high Ji 


goals 


CHAPTER 12 RETENTION AND TRANSFER 


A. OUTCOMES WHICH MAY BE RETAINED AND TRANSFERRED 


1. Initial acquisition, retention, and use of information 
are included in a comprehensive description of 
learning. When a person first spells a word 
correctly, he [ acquires, masters] the particular 


outcome. 
acquires 
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2. If at a later time he correctly spells the same word, 
he has remembered or [repeated, retained] what he 


has acquired. 


retained 
3. When whatever is learned in one situation is used 
in a new or different situation, positive 
[ knowledge, transfer] of learning occurs. 
transfer 
4, The simplest form of positive [ retention, transfer] 
is through stimulus generalization. 
transfer 
5. If, after an organism has learned to make a 
certain response to a certain stimulus, other 
previously ineffective but discriminated stimuli 
elicit the same response, stimulus 
[ generalization, transfer] has occurred. 
generalization 


6. According to Estes, Hull, Skinner, and Spence, 
an organism can learn to make any [ effort, 


response] of which it is capable 


response 
7. to any stimuli which it is able to 


[ discriminate, identify]; 
discriminate 


8. this idea is central in their explanations of 
learning and of [ thinking, transfer]. 
transfer 
9. The organism must recognize something similar, 
but not necessarily identical, in a new situation 
to that which was also present in the original 
learning situation for [ retention, transfer] to 
take place. 
A ORR Naa igor inc, Lahey aa MERSNSteI 
10. Any outcome may be acquired, remembered, and 
transferred. One's attitudes, interests, and 
motives function primarily as [concepts, sets] or 
as predeterminers of what one will learn in new 
situations. 


ASS AVTA LOANS oN Ee ee ee eS 
sets 
11. Facts, skills, concepts, methods of learning, and 
methods of adjustment [ apply, transfer] more 
directly to new situations. 
transfer 
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McDougall demonstrated that concepts, based on 
a relatively large number of facts, were 


deduced, retained] better than the facts themselves; 


T3: 


14, 


ey 


16. 


ite 


18. 


T9; 


20. 


also, concepts showed greater possibility for 
[ leading, transferring] to a variety of new situations, 


in part because concepts apply to a variety of 
situations and in part because [ concepts, facts] 
are forgotten more rapidly. 


Such terms as work methods, study methods, and 
work-study skills refer to methods of [ approach, 
learning]. 


Harlow demonstrated that an important characteristic 
of apes and younger children was learning to 
[behave, learn], 


and he postulated that learning to learn was a more 
important variable in most leaming tasks than was 
making correct [ choices, responses] in the 
presence of certain stimuli. 


Howell showed that work-study skills learned 
in the elementary school have high possibility for 
[ study, transfer]. 


Goal-oriented effort, reinterpretation of self- 
situation relationships, and pursuit of substitute 
goals are methods of adjusting that show 

[ negative, positive] transfer to many situations. 


According to Heyns, many methods of 


retained 


transferring 


facts 


learning 


learn 


responses 


transfer 


positive 


adjustment, motivation] are learned early in life. 


adjustment 


B. THE NATURE OF RETENTION AND FORGETTING—General Explanations — 
Type of Material and Retention— Unique Features of Memory and 


Forgetting 


Disuse, interference, and reorganization are related 
to forgetting. When something is learned and used 

it is remembered, but when it is not [ practiced, used] 
it is forgotten. 


oe SOS ee G 
used 
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22. This explanation in terms of use and disuse 
suggests deterioration or decay of the con- 
nections in the brain as a basis of 
[ cognition, forgetting], 


orgetting 
23. and some sort of strengthening of the 
[connections, habits] when the response is used. 
connections 
24. Interference of one's present learning with 
what he has previously learned is another 
explanation of [forgetting, recapitulation]. 
forgetting 
25. Your study of this chapter may [correlate, interfere] 
with retention of previously learned concepts. 
interfere 


26. When an individual needs to use previously 
learned material, he may actively [ assemble, 


reorganize] it into a new meaningful pattern. 


reorganize 
27. In reorganizing, errors are made which seem to 
result from [forgetting, ignorance]. 
forgetting 
28. Motivation is less well established than 
disuse, interference, and reorganization as a 
basis of [forgetting, transfer]. 
forgetting 
29. Amnesia victims typically exhibit 
[ accidental, motivated] forgetting. 
motivated 
30. The type of material learned is related to 
forgetting. Strong demonstrated that meaningless 
material committed to memory by rote procedures 
is [ forgotten, lost] very rapidly. 
forgotten 
31. McKeachie and Solomon found excellent retention 
of [meaningful, nonsense] material by college 
students. 
meaningful 
32. Sterrett and Davis reviewed studies dealing with 
retention of subject matter by elementary, high 
school, and college students: factual and technical 
information is more readily [ forgotten, remembered]; 
forgotten 
33. the application of facts, and principles are more 
readily [ forgotten, remembered]. 
remembered 
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34. Incompletely explained features of memory include 

hypermnesia and reminiscence. Recall while under 

hypnosis or drugs suggests that [ forgetting, 

retention] is less complete than usually observed 

in the schools. 

forgetting 

35. Apparent recall or retention of more than was 

originally learned and a better performance after 

rest illustrate [recall, reminiscence]. 


reminiscence 
36. Reminiscence in connection with motor skills may 
be explained on the basis of the effects of 
reactive inhibition and from improvement resulting 
from [ effort, practice]; 


practice 
37. however, spelling correctly previously misspelled 
words without intervening practice or learning 
[ can, cannot] be explained clearly. 


cannot 
38. Irion found reminiscence to persist even when 
college students were fairly adept at a simple 
{ motor, visual] skill. 


motor 


C. VIEWPOINTS ABOUT TRANSFER—Formal-Discipline Theory—Identical- 
Elements Theory—Generalization Theory—Transposition Theory— 
Common Elements in the Last Three Theories—Positive and Negative 
Transfer 


39. When making decisions about what to teach, the 
teacher explicitly or implicitly accepts a theory 
of [knowledge, transfer]. 
transfer 
40. Separate mental faculties should be strengthened 
through practice much as muscles are strengthened, 
according to the theory of formal [ discipline, 
generalization]. 
discipline 
41. Further, as the various faculties are well developed 
through formal discipline in school, the results 
supposedly transfer [ automatically, intentionally] 
to out-of-school situations. 
automatically 
42. In 1924 Thorndike concluded that physics and Greek 
were not better than the practical subjects for im- 
proving [ perceptual, reasoning] ability. 
reasoning 
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43. Humphreys concluded that there is no automatic 
transfer from the study of any subject field to 


[ circumstances, situations] outside the school. 
situations 


44. Not formal discipline, but attitudes toward study, 
methods of learning, and other important learning 
outcomes [apply, transfer] to other subjects and 


situations. 
transfer 


45. The elements present in the new learning situation 
must also have been present in the original learning 
situation, according to the identical [ elements, 


parts] theory of transfer. 
elements 


46. Thorndike's theory of identical elements provides a 
more reliable basis for considering transfer than 
does the [basic, formal] discipline theory. 
formal 
47. When following the identical-elements theory, 
one includes in the school curriculum specific 
facts and skills which are used by children outside 


the [immediate, school] situation. | 
school 


48. In turn, this results in including in the curriculum | 
a large number of specific facts and [ knowledge, 


skills]. 
skills 


49. In his dart throwing experiment, Judd concluded | 
that it was not the identical elements but the | 
understanding of the [principle, task] which 
transferred. 

principle 

50. Hendrickson and Schroder's experiment showed 
that understanding of the principle facilitated | 
transfer and also the initial [ learning, perception]. 

learning 

51. Transfer by generalization is an extension of transfer 

by [differential, identical] elements: 
identical 

52. unless the new situation has enough in common 
with the previous one for the learner to perceive 
applications and relationships, no [retention, 


aae laere Fy a 


transfer 
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53. When following the generalization theory, the 
teacher stresses broad principles and 
[elements, generalizations], 
generalizations 
54. rather than many [general, specific] facts 
and other outcomes. 
specific 
55. According to the transposition theory, understanding 
of the entire pattern of means-end [ principles, 
relationships] provides the basis for transfer. 
relationships 
56. Transposition applied to arithmetic means that 
perceiving relationships among the facts, skills, 
and [ principles, theorems] provides the basis 
for transfer. 
principles 


Or 
“I 


Kuenne demonstrated that [ concepts, transposition] 
occurred increasingly in children of 22 to 76 
months MA. 
transposition 
The identical-elements, generalization, and 
transposition theories of transfer are based on 
reliable evidence that transfer occurs, but do 
not agree concerning what [ generalizes, transfers]. 


nr 
œ 


transfers 
59. In the identical-elements theory it is the more 
specific [ concepts, elements]; 
elements 
60. in the generalization theory, it is the 
[ facts, principles]; 


principles 
6l. and in the transposition theory, it is the 
broader patterns of means-end [ ideas, 
relationships]. 


relationships 


lon 


2. However, according to any theory, the individual 
must perceive the new situation as being some- 
what similar to that in which the initial [ learning, 
retention] took place. 


learning 
63. Poorly acquired material shows [less, more] 
transfer than that which is well acquired, 


z less 
64. and the conditions under which the original outcome 

is acquired may result in [ moderate, negative] or 

in positive transfer. 


negative 
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65. Transfer of learning may be negative, positive, 

or negligible, but it is not [ automatic, reliable]. 
COG oS automatic 
66. An individual's persistent use of previously learned 

information or methods, even though it interferes 

with the solution of the new problem, exemplifies 


[ negative, negligible] transfer. 
negative 


67. An individual's learning something in one situa- 
tion and applying it correctly to a new situation 


illustrates [efficient, positive] transfer. 
positive 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR ENCOURAGING RETENTION 
—Foster Intent to Learn Well and Remember 
—Make the Original Learning Meaningful 
—Provide for Satisfying Consequences of Original Learning 
—Distribute Practice and Review 
—Avoid Interference and Faulty Reorganization 
—Provide for Sequential Cumulative Learning 


68." Ausubel and others found that intent to learn facili- 
tated [ repetition, retention]; 
retention 
69. but intent to remember, after learning had taken 
lace, had little effect on [retention, transfer]. 


___ place, had little effect on | retention, transie. — —  ——— 
retention 


70. Retention is improved when the teacher fosters 
[intent, practice] to learn well and remember. 


* intent 
71. Gilliland showed meaningless material to be 
forgotten more rapidly than [ meaningful, verbal] 
material. 
meaningful 


72. According to Newman, when sleep and regular daily 

activities are interpolated between the original 

learning and later testing, meaningful [ activity, 

material] is recalled quite well. 

material 

73, Klausmeier and others demonstrated that when learning 

tasks are of appropriate difficulty and taught meaning- 

fully, there is no difference in [ learning, retention] 

among children of low, average, and high IQ. 


_ among children ot low, average, eee 
retention 


* 
Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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74. To encourage retention the teacher should make 
the original learning [ exciting, meaningful]. 
2 meaningful 
75. Aborn showed experimentally-induced threat to 
result in poorer [ mastery, retention] of material 
than did no threat, 


O Se ee AE ei 


retention 
76. and subsequent alleviation of threat to result in 
[ better, moderate] recall. 
better 
77. According to Uker, a pleasant, cooperative 
atmosphere under a democratic leader 
[ facilitated, hindered] the recall of factual 
information. 
facilitated 


78. Retention is encouraged through providing for 
[ satisfying, successful] consequences of 


original learning. 
satisfying 


79. Overlearning of spelling words and of factual 
information in other subjects is accomplished 
through systematic [ review, testing]. 
review 
80. Review based on overlearning and distributed 
practice facilitates permanent [ retention, 


transposition]. 
retention 


81. The fifth-graders in Tiedeman's study demonstrated 
better retention of classroom learning with organized 
[ provisions, review]. 
review 
82. Less meaningful material must be overlearned 
immediately and reviewed more often than 
[ meaningful, symbolic] material. 
meaningful 
83. To facilitate retention, it is effective to distribute 
[ effort, practice] and review. 
practice 
84. Giving some of the same difficult spelling words 
on consecutive Fridays is an attempt to 
[ distribute, stimulate] practice and review. 
k distribute 
85. A second learning task interfering with the recall 
of material from a previous task illustrates 
[ proactive, retroactive] inhibition. 
retroactive 
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86. A previous learning task interfering with the 
acquisition of a subsequent learning task 


exemplifies proactive [ forgetting, inhibition]. 
inhibition 


87. Nonsense material is more subject to forgetting 
through interference than is [ meaningful, semantic] 


material. 
meaningful 


88. Proactive, rather than retroactive, inhibition was 
found by Ausubel and others to be the important’ 


factor in [ forgetting, transfer]. 
forgetting 


89. Faulty reorganization results not so much from 
retroactive inhibition as from lack of thorough 


[ learning, study] in the first place. 
learning 


90. Retention is improved by making the original 
learning meaningful and thorough, thus avoiding 
interference and faulty [ logic, reorganization]. 
reorganization 
91. Instruction in elementary French, followed in the 
next class period by elementary Spanish, does not 
avoid [ confusion, interference] and faulty 


reorganization. 
interference 


x 
92. Concepts and other outcomes in most school 
subjects are acquired [ cumulatively, slowly] 


during many years; 
cumulatively 


93. therefore, the [ placement, sequence] of instruction, 
Grades 1-12, is important. 
sequence 
94. The student must learn today in order to have 
anything to [evaluate, remember] and use tomorrow. 
remember 
95, To encourage retention, the teacher provides for 
sequential, [ cumulative, progressive] learning. 
cumulative 
96. To undertake a hard lesson today from which the 
students learn little and to assign an easy, 
unrelated activity for tomorrow does not provide 
for sequential, cumulative [ activity, learning]. 


ai Nior Sequential, Cums- -era Se E E M 


learning 
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E. PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING TRANSFER 
—Emphasize Learning Outcomes That Readily Transfer 
—Develop Meaningful Generalizations 
—Assist the Learner to Make Applications 
—Evaluate the Learner's Ability to Apply Responses to New Situations 


x 
97. The study of Latin does not automatically 
[lead, transfer] to the study of English or 


medicine; 


transfer 
98. similarly, students in geometry do not identify 
many possible [ applications, uses ] of their 
study to architecture and engineering. 
applications 
99, Therefore, the teacher, being more knowledgeable 
and experienced, should emphasize learning out- 
comes that readily [apply, transfer]. 
transfer 
100. Ateacher's having students acquire Latin 
vocabulary by rote, or mathematical facts through 
overlearning, does not [ emphasize, support] 
learning outcomes that readily transfer. 
Ne emphasize 
101. In Brownell's experiment, children taught 
subtraction by the rote method made more rapid 
progress in the first few days; however, at the 
end of 15 days they had already dropped behind 
those taught by the [ meaningful, mechanical] 
method; 
Tike ae meaningful 
102. in the meaningful method, generalizations, 
rather than separate subtraction [ elements, facts] 
were emphasized. 
acts 
103. In Hilgard's experiment, students who were 
taught generalizations to arrive at solutions 
demonstrated higher transfer than those taught 


by [ rote, systematic] memory. 


rote 
104. Though acquiring generalizations usually takes 
more time initially than does proceeding by rote 
memory, the [former, latter] produces more 
transfer. 
former 
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105. When encountering new situations, a person 
applies [ facts, generalizations] more readily 


than specific responses. 
generalizations 
106. To facilitate transfer among school subjects and 


to out-of-school situations, the teacher should 
help the learners develop [ concrete, meaningful] 


generalizations. 
meaningful 


* 

107. If the study of Shakespearean plays is to result 
in better interpretations of the present scene in 
England, the teacher should assist the learner 


to make the [ applications, transition]. 
applications 


108. Ateacher's limiting student discussions to factual 

information about medieval history does not 

[assist, require] the learners to make applications. 

2 assist 

109. It is difficult to evaluate the learner's ability 

to apply [ himself, responses] to new situations; 

responses 

110. however, athletic coaches systematically evaluate 

each player's [ ability, capacity] to apply 

responses acquired in practice sessions to 


actual contests. 
ability 


CHAPTER 12 RETENTION AND TRANSFER 


A. OUTCOMES WHICH MAY BE:RETAINED AND TRANSFERRED 


1. Initial acquisition, retention, and use of information 
are included in a comprehensive description of learning. 
When a person first spells a word correctly, he 


[ ] the particular outcome. 
acquires 
2. If at a later time he correctly spells the same word, 
he has remembered or [ ] what 
he has acquired. 
retained 
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3. When whatever is learned in one situation is 
used in a new or different situation, positive 


[ ] of learning occurs. 
transfer 
4. The simplest form of positive [ ] 
is through stimulus generalization. 
transfer 
5. If, after an organism has learned to make a 
certain response to a certain stimulus, other 
previously ineffective but discriminated stimuli 
elicit the same response, stimulus 
[ ] has occurred. 
generalization 
6. According to Estes, Hull, Skinner, and 
Spence, an organism can learn to make any 
[ ] of which it is capable 
response 


7. to any stimuli which it is able to 
ES SE n a 
discriminate 
8. this idea is central in their explanations of 
learning and of [tr ils 
transfer 
9. The organism must recognize something similar, 
but not necessarily identical, in a new situation 
to that which was also present in the original 
learning situation for [ ] to 
take place. 


St Un aT Seta pe! 


transfer 
10. Any outcome may be acquired, remembered, and 
transferred. One's attitudes, interests, and 
motives function primarily as [ ] 
or as predeterminers of what one will learn in new 


situations. 


sets 
11. Facts, skills, concepts, methods of learning, 
and methods of adjustment [ ] 
more directly to new situations. 
transfer 
12. McDougall demonstrated that concepts, based 
on a relatively large number of facts, were 
[re ] better than the facts themselves; 
retained 


13. also, concepts showed greater possibility for 


] to a variety of new situations, 


transferring 
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14, in part because concepts apply to a variety of 


situations and in part because [ ] 
are forgotten more rapidly. 
facts 


15. Such terms as work methods, study methods, 
and work-study skills refer to methods of 


[ l. 
learning 


16. Harlow demonstrated that an important charac- 
teristic of apes and younger children was 


learning to [ Ls 
learn 


17. and he postulated that learning to learn was a 
more important variable in most learning tasks 
than was making correct [ ] in 
the presence of certain stimuli. 


responses 
18. Howell showed that work-study skills learned 
in the elementary school have high possibility 
for [ le 
transfer 
19. Goal-oriented effort, reinterpretation of self- 
situation relationships, and pursuit of substitute 
goals are methods of adjusting that show 
[ ] transfer to many situations. 
positive 
20. According to Heyns, many methods of 
[ad ] are learned early in life. 
adjustment 


B. THE NATURE OF RETENTION AND FORGETTING—General Explanations— 
Type of Material and Retention—Unique Features of Memory and 
Forgetting 


21. Disuse, interference, and reorganization are related 
to forgetting. When something is learned and used 
it is remembered, but when it is not [ ] 
it is forgotten. 


used 
22. This explanation in terms of use and disuse sug- 
gests deterioration or decay of the connections 
in the brain as a basis of [ 1% 
forgetting 
23. and some sort of strengthening of the 
[ ] whenthe response is used. 
connections 
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24. Interference of one's present learning with 
what he has previously learned is another 


explanation of [ ie 
forgetting 
25. Your study of this chapter may [ ] 
with retention of previously learned concepts. 
interfere 
26. When an individual needs to use previously 
learned material, he may actively [re ] 
it into a new meaningful pattern. 
reorganize 
27. In reorganizing, errors are made which seem to 
result from [ IE 
forgetting 


28. Motivation is less well established than disuse, 
interference, and reorganization as a basis of 


E E S E T E S E E T e 


forgetting 
29. Amnesia victimes typically exhibit 
[ ] forgetting. 
motivated 
30. The type of material learned is related to 
forgetting. Strong demonstrated that meaningless 
materjal committed to memory by rote procedures 
is [ ] very rapidly. 
EOE TTT Et forgotten 
31. McKeachie and Solomon found excellent retention 
of [ ] material by college students. 
meaningful 
32. Sterrett and Davis reviewed studies dealing with 
retention of subject matter by elementary, high 
school, and college students: factual and technical 
information is more readily [ lis 
forgotten 
33. the application of facts, and principles are more 
readily [ Abe 
remembered 
34. Incompletely explained features of memory include 
hypermnesia and reminiscence. Recall while under 
hypnosis or drugs suggests that [ ] 
is less complete than usually observed in the schools. 
forgetting 
35. Apparent recall or retention of more than was 
originally learned and a better performance after 
rest illustrate [ ]. 
Sa reminiscence 
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36. Reminiscence in connection with motor skills 
may be explained on the basis of the effects of 
reactive inhibition and from improvement resulting 


fom [pr ce 
practice 


37. however, spelling correctly previously misspelled 
words without intervening practice or learning 
[ ] be explained clearly. 
cannot 
38. Irion found reminiscence to persist even when 
college students were fairly adept ata simple 


fimo sk 
motor 


C. VIEWPOINTS ABOUT TRANSFER—Formal-Discipline Theory—Identical- 
Elements Theory—Generalization Theory—Trans position Theory— 
Common Elements in the Last Three Theories—Positive and Negative 
Transfer 


39. When making decisions about what to teach, the 
teacher explicitly or implicitly accepts a theory 
of [ is 
transfer 
40. Separate mental faculties should be strengthened 
through practice much as muscles are strength- 


ened, according to the theory of formal 


sg Sete eee oe pn bee ARAN mak ae? eet ts btaa L 


discipline 
41. Further, as the various faculties are well developed 
through formal discipline in school, the results 
supposedly transfer [ au ] to out-of- 
school situations. 
automatically 
42. In 1924 Thorndike concluded that physics and Greek 
were not better than the practical subjects for 
improving ] ability. 
reasoning 


43. Humphreys concluded that there is no automatic 
transfer from the study of any subject field to 


] outside the school. 


situations 
44, Not formal discipline, but attitudes toward study, 
methods of learning, and other important learning 
outcomes [ ] to other subjects 
and situations. 
transfer 
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45. The elements present in the new learning situation 
must also have been present in the original 
learning situation, according to the identical 


[ ] theory of transfer. 
elements 
46. Thorndike's theory of identical elements provides 
a more reliable basis for considering transfer than 
does the [ ] discipline theory. 
formal 


47. When following the identical-elements theory, 
one includes in the school curriculum specific 
facts and skills which are used by children out- 


side the situation. 


school 
48. In turn, this results in including in the 
curriculum a large number of specific facts 


and [sk Ji 
skills 
49. In his dart throwing experiment, Judd concluded 
that it was not the identical elements but the 
understanding of the [ ] which 
transferred. 
principle 


50. Hendrickson and Schroder's experiment showed 
that understanding of the principle facilitated 


transfer and also the initial $ 


learning 
51. Transfer by generalization is an extension of 


transfer by ] elements; 


identical 
52. unless the new situation has enough in common 
with the previous one for the learner to 
perceive applications and relationships, no 
[ ] occurs. 
transfer 
53. When following the generalization theory, 
the teacher stresses broad principles and 
[ L 
generalizations 


54, rather than many [ ] facts 
and other outcomes. 
specific 
55. According to the transposition theory, under- 
standing of the entire pattern of means-end 


[re ] provides the basis for transfer. 
relationships 
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56. Transposition applied to arithmetic means that 
perceiving relationships among the facts, skills, 


and [ ] provides the basis for 
transfer. 
principles 
57. Kuenne demonstrated that [ tr ] 
occurred increasingly in children of 22 to 76 
months MA. 
transposition 
58. The identical-elements, generalization, and 
transposition theories of transfer are based on 
reliable evidence that transfer occurs, but do 
not agree concerning what [ ]. 
g transfers 
59. In the identical-elements theory it is the more 
specific [ ]i 
elements 


60. in the generalization theory, it is the 


[ IE 


p S aaa 


principles 
6l. and in the transposition theory, it is 
the broader patterns of means-end 
[ l. 
relationships 
62. However, according to any theory, the individual 
must perceive the new situation as being 
somewhat similar to that in which the initial 
[ ] took place. 
learning 
63. Poorly acquired material shows [ ] 
transfer than that which is well acquired, 
‘ less 
64. and the conditions under which the original 
outcome is acquired may result in [ ] 
or in positive transfer. 
negative 
65. Transfer of learning may be negative, positive, or 
negligible, but it is not [ ie 
automatic 


66. An individual's persistentuseof previously learned 
information or methods, even though it interferes 
with the solution of the new problem, exemplifies 


Bee: Slee ts) 1 Senet epee ils densi ener Patel nist S 


negative 
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67. An individual's learning something in one situa- 
tion and applying it correctly to a new situation 
illustrates [ ] transfer. 
positive 


D. PRINCIPLES FOR ENCOURAGING RETENTION 
—Foster Intent to Learn Well and Remember 
—Make the Original Learning Meaningful 
—Provide for Satisfying Consequences of Original Learning 
—Distribute Practice and Review 
—Avoid Interference and Faulty Reorganization 
—Provide for Sequential Cumulative Learning 


* 
68. Ausubel and others found that intent to learn facili- 


TETES os Ron UT ih, a u AOE, 


retention 
69. but intent to remember, after learning had taken 


place, had little effect on Į: 


retention 
70. Retention is improved when the teacher fosters 
[ ] to learn well and remember. 
* intent 
71. Gilliland showed meaningless material to be 
forgotten more rapidly than [ ] 
material. 
meaningful 
72. According to Newman, when sleep and regular 
daily activities are interpolated between the 
original learning and later testing, meaningful 
[ ] is recalled quite well. 
material 


73. Klausmeier and others demonstrated that when 
learning tasks are of appropriate difficulty and 
taught meaningfully, there is no difference in 
[ ] among children of low, 


average, and high IQ. 
retention 


74, To encourage retention the teacher should make 


the original learning [ ie 
meaningful 
75. Aborn showed experimentally-induced threat to 
result in poorer [ ] of material 
than did no threat, 
retention 


* Designates the first item for each successive principle. 
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76. and subsequent alleviation of threat to result in 

[ : ] recall. 

better 

77. According to Uker, a pleasant, cooperative 

atmosphere under a democratic leader 

[ ] the recall of factual information. 
facilitated 
78. Retention is encouraged through providing for 

[ ] consequences of original 

learning. 

* satisfying 

79. Overlearning of spelling words and of factual 

information in other subjects is accomplished 


through systematic [re ihe 
review 
80. Review based on overlearning and distributed 
practice facilitates permanent [ le 
retention 


81. The fifth-graders in Tiedeman's study demonstrated 
better retention of classroom learning with organized 
review 
82. Less meaningful material must be overlearned 
immediately and reviewed more often than 


[ ] material. 
meaningful 
83. To facilitate retention, it is effective to distribute 
[ ] and review. 
practice 
84. Giving some of the same difficult spelling words 
on consecutive Fridays is an attempt to 
[ ] practice and review. 
2 distribute 
85. A second learning task interfering with the recall 
of material from a previous task illustrates 
[ ] inhibition. 
retroactive 
86. A previous learning task interfering with the 
acquisition of a subsequent learning task 
exemplifies proactive [ iliz 
inhibition 
87. Nonsense material is more subject to forgetting 
through interference than is [ ] 
material. 
meaningful 
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Proactive, rather than retroactive, inhibition was 
found by Ausubel and others to be the important 
factor in [ fo IE 

forgetting 
Faulty reorganization results not so much from 
retroactive inhibition as from lack of thorough 
[ ] in the first place. 

learning 
Retention is improved by making the original 
learning meaningful and thorough, thus avoiding 
interference and faulty [ ili: 

reorganization 

Instruction in elementary French, followed in the 
next class period by elementary Spanish, does not 
avoid [ ] and faulty reorganization. 

interference 
Concepts and other outcomes in most school 
subjects are acquired [ ] during 
many years; 


en eR een nn sv cumulatively 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


therefore, the [ ] of instruction, 
Grades 1-12, is important. 

sequence 
The student must learn today in order to have 
anything to [ ] and use tomorrow. 

remember 
To encourage retention, the teacher provides for 
sequential, [ ] learning. 

cumulative 
To undertake a hard lesson today from which the 
students learn little and to assign an easy, 
unrelated activity for tomorrow does not provide 


for sequential, cumulative [ 
learning 


PRINCIPLES FOR FACILITATING TRANSFER 

—Emphasize Learning Outcomes That Readily Transfer 

—Develop Meaningful Generalizations 

—Assist the Learner to Make Applications 

—Evaluate the Learner's Ability to Apply Responses to New Situations 


3 The study of Latin does not automatically 


] to the study of English 


or medicine; 


transfer 
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98. similarly, students in geometry do not identify 


many possible [ ] of their 
study to architecture and engineering. 
applications 


99. Therefore, the teacher, being more knowledgeable 

and experienced, should emphasize learning out- 

comes that readily [ bs 
Uo ooro aan nsier 

transfer 

100. Ateacher's having students acquire Latin 

vocabulary by rote, or mathematical facts through 

overlearning, does not [ ] 

learning outcomes that readily transfer. 

i emphasize 

101. In Brownell's experiment, children taught 

subtraction by the rote method made more 

rapid progress in the first few days; however, 

at the end of 15 days they had already dropped 

behind those taught by the [ 


method; 
meaningful 


102. inthe meaningful method, generalizations, 
rather than separate subtraction 
[ ], were emphasized. 
facts 
103. In Hilgard's experiment, students who were 
taught generalizations to arrive at solutions 
demonstrated higher transfer than those taught 
by [ ] memory. 
rote 
104. Though acquiring generalizations usually takes 
more time initially than does proceeding by rote 
memory, the [ ] produces more 
transfer, 


former 

105. When encountering new situations, a person 

applies [ ] more readily than 

specific responses. 

generalizations 

106. To facilitate transfer among school subjects and 

to out-of-school situations, the teacher should 

help the learners develop [ ] 

generalizations. 

y meaningful 
107. If the study of Shakespearean plays is to result in 
better interpretations of the present scene in 
England, the teacher should assist the learner to 

make the [ 13 
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108. A teacher's limiting student discussions to 
factual information about medieval history 
does not [ ] the learners to 
make applications. 


* assist 
109. It is difficult to evaluate the learner's ability 
to apply [ ] to new situations; 
responses 
110. however, athletic coaches systematically 
evaluate each player's [ ] 
to apply responses acquired in practice 
sessions to actual contests. 
ability 
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CHAPTER 13 PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


A. DIFFERENCES IN ABILITIES AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 
—Abilities Exist on a Continuum 
—Abilities Emerge and Are Improved with Nurture 
—Any Ability Any Child Possesses Should Be Identified 
—Educational Provisions Must Be Continuous 
—Adequate Facilities and Materials Are Required 
—Competent School Staff Is Needed 
—Individualization and Grouping Within the School Are Essential 
—The Common Elementary School and the Comprehensive High 

School Serve Uniquely American Goals 


ae Assessing the abilities of pupils accurately is 
a major problem in providing for [ educational, 
individual] differences. 
( individual 
2. Students can be divided into two separate groups 
on such bases as male-female and above- and 
below median CA; however, cognitive and psycho- 


motor [ abilities, responses] exist on a continuum. 
abilities 


“Designates the first item for each successive generalization. 
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3. Most abilities are found in all individuals from a 
high to low degree; in classroom groups and schools, 
abilities exist among pupils ona [ continuum, range]. 
continuum 
4. Though heredity is important in determining eventual 
adult performance, the environment is also; thus, 
abilities emerge and are improved with [ knowledge, 


nurture] . 
nurture 


* 
5. Children of the entire range of abilities and affective 
characteristics require much good education in order 


that their abilities [ emerge, grow] and improve. 
emerge 


* 
6. From kindergarten through high school and into 
college, any [ ability, concept] that any child 


possesses should be identified. 
ara ability 


7. Identification procedures are inadequate in art, 
music, dramatics, creative writing, dance, and 
social leadership; therefore it is difficult to 
[ identify, realize] any ability that any child 


possesses. 
identify 


s With a nurturing environment, children develop 
well physically, mentally, and affectively. 
For children to build upon their previously acquired 
skills and knowledge and to develop new abilities, 
educational provisions must be [ continuous, 


rational]. 
continuous 


9. Studying French in the sixth grade but not again 
until the ninth grade violates the principle that 
educational [ policies, provisions] must be 


continuous. 
provisions 


10. Studying the same historical information in the 
eighth and the eleventh grade does not achieve 
continuity of [ academic, educational] provisions. 


1 Continuity or eee ee ional 
educational 


a 
11. Whether instructing deaf, mentally retarded, or 
brilliant pupils, adequate facilities and materials 


are [required, used]. 
required 
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12. Bright children require more advanced instructional 
materials than do other children; slow learners 
also require different and adequate instructional 
[ devices, materials]. 
materials 
13. To achieve many school objectives, libraries, 
laboratories, swimming pools, and other 
[ facilities, spaces] are required. 
k acilities 
14. Many elementary teachers do not hold a bacca- 
laureate degree and many principals do not hold a 
master's degree; more competent school [ staff, 
support] is needed. 
staff 
15. The abilities of many children will remain 
unidentified and not provided for until society 
recognizes that competent [ psychological, school] 
staff is needed. 
school 
16. Many teachers and principals have not worked 
effectively to secure a continuous supply of 
[ competent, educated] school staff. 
3 competent 
17. To provide well for pupils of varying abilities and 
levels of achievement, individualization and 
[grading, grouping] within the school are essential. 
grouping 
18. No method of grouping pupils has yet been found 
which completely eliminates the need for 
[ flexibility, individualization] of instruction. 
individualization 
19. The school library, science laboratory, and 
electronic equipment are used by groups but 
are also excellent facilities for 
[ individualization, tutoring]. 
individualization 
20. Mechanical, friendship, interest, achievement- 
level, and differential ability are the principal 


forms of [ grouping, individualizing]. 
grouping 


21. Children are assigned to the first and other grades 
on the basis of age; our present system of graded 
classes is one type of [inflexible, mechanical] 


grouping. 


mechanical 
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22. Friends sometimes work together within a class. 
As a means of providing for differences in 
abilities, [age, friendship] grouping is little 


better than mechanical grouping. 
friendship 


23. Students informally select courses and activities 
in high school and college on the basis of common 
interests. One of the best ways to form work or 
study groups within a class is through [interest, 


social] grouping. 
interest 


24. Standardized educational achievement tests and 
teacher judgment are useful in identifying the 
varying levels of achievement of pupils in the 
different subject fields. Both within a classroom 
and in an entire grade within a school, 

[ achievement-, aptitude-] level grouping is 


done to secure more homogeneous groups. 
achievement- 


25. A teacher includes in each committee one student 
high in leadership, another high in research 
skills, another good in art. In this class the 
teacher uses [ differential-, modernized] ability 
grouping to capitalize upon strengths of each 


student. 
differential- 


* 
26. In relation to historical development, the common 
elementary school and the comprehensive high 


school serve uniquely [ American, European] goals. 
American 


27. The tradition in American elementary schools is to 
require all children to take the same subjects and 
to provide for differences among children in 
learning abilities within each [ ability, subject]. 
subject 


28. If adequately supported financially and with 
competent staff and instructional materials, the 
[ comprehensive, special] high school can meet 
the needs of students representing the entire 


range of interests and abilities. 
comprehensive 


29. The comprehensive high school, if it is to survive, 
must accept all students as they come and provide 
instruction and guidance whereby each student is 
placed in [ classes, subjects] that are beneficial 


REE ERO SS E E A 
classes 
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B. GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN—Objectives—Identification— 
Enrichment Within Heterogeneous Age-Graded Classes—Acceleration— 
Sectioning and Special Classes—Special Schools—Team Teaching 


30. The child already superior in most areas of school 
instruction or who promises to be is called a 
[ gifted, talented] student. 
i gifted 
31. The child who is average in most fields but highly 
superior in one such as music, art, or foreign 
language is called [ exceptional, talented]. 
talented 
32. Values related to the gifted individual and his 
contributions to society are important in deciding 
educational [ criteria, objectives] for the gifted. 
objectives 
33. It is unwise for a school system to embark on 
special programs for the gifted until the [ objectives, 
plans] have been clearly formulated. 
| objectives 
| 34. Among other objectives, a number of Wisconsin 
| schools agree that children and youth of superior 
l learning abilities, in comparison with others, are 
| to acquire subject matter, work-study skills, and 
| problem-solving skills [less, more] efficiently; 
more 
| 35. they are to develop effective citizenship, 
| personal-emotional adjustment, ethical conduct 
and character similar to [ other, talented] pupils. 
| other 
36. Terman and Oden found gifted adults to value many 
things, including contributing to the knowledge or 
[ religion, welfare] of mankind. 
welfare 
j 37. Gifted high school students in a special honors 
| class in American history valued many features of 
it, including long-range assignments rather than 
[ daily, weekly] short ones. 
daily 
38. Those high school students, like Terman's gifted 
adults, valued a considerable [ control, independence] 


of thought and action. 
independence 
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39. To provide well for gifted children, they must first 
be identified. Standardized IQ tests, standardized 
educational achievement tests, and teacher judg- 
ment are useful in [ identifying, locating] gifted 


identifying 


40. The higher and more numerous the criteria which 

the child must meet to be considered gifted, the 

greater is the probability of having within the 

group classified as gifted a high percentage of 

those who will achieve [high, low] as adults. 

high 

41. Also, the higher and more numerous the criteria, 

the greater the probability of eliminating from the 

gifted group many children who will subsequently 

contribute significantly to [ education, society] as 


adults. 
society 


42. To be designated gifted in many school systems, 
the child's achievement and IQ must be at or above 


the [50th, 85th] percentile. 
85th 


43. When a special class is arranged for the gifted and 
talented, children who meet IQ and achievement 
criteria but are near average in physical, social, or 
emotional development should be [ eliminated, 


included]. 
included 
44, Especially in the elementary school, gifted children 
remain in age-graded, heterogeneous classes and 
are provided enriched learning activities. The 


various means of individualizing instruction and 
grouping children within the class are intended to 


enrich their opportunities to [ adjust, learn]. 
learn 


45, The small school that has only one first-grade 
class, as the larger school with 90 first-graders, 


can [ enrich, pace] instruction for the brighter ones. 
pase 1555 = eee enrich 


46. Judgments favoring enrichment for gifted pupils in 
regular classes rather than sectioning in special 
classes or accelerating include these two: the 
less able pupils are encouraged by the presence of 


the more able to [ achieve, go] higher; 
achieve 
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47. it is desirable for the gifted pupils to live with 
and also to [help, relieve] those of lower 
abilities. 
help 
48. The drawbacks to enrichment in the upper elementary 
grades and thereafter include these two: it is 
difficult to provide competent teachers who have 
sufficient knowledge in several subject fields to 
do a good job of [ enrichment, improvement] ; 
r enrichment 
49. it is difficult to enrich instruction without using 
subject content from [| higher, lower] grade levels. 
higher 
50. Early admission to kindergarten or first grade, 
double promotion, concentrating instruction in 
shorter time periods, lengthening the school year 
to permit graduation in less than twelve school 
years, early admission to college, and admission 
to college with advanced standing are the principal 
means of [ accelerating, accommodating] gifted 
students. 
accelerating 
51. Acceleration may be accomplished by completing 
twelve grades of school in less than [ eleven, 
twelve] calendar years; accelerated children are 
younger than others in their class. 
twelve 
52. Worcester found that admitting bright children to 
the first grade a few months earlier than usual 
produced no [ negative, positive] effects. 
negative 
53. Though early admission of bright children to 
kindergarten or first grade has merits, it is known 
that IQ testing and other means of identification 
are more reliable for children of [ pre-, primary] 


school age. 
primary 


54, Having the child skip a grade—for example, from 
second to fourth or from sixth to eighth—should 
probably not be done except in small rural or other 
poor schools which cannot provide more adequate 
means of [ acceleration, schooling]. 


acceleration 
55. Acceleration can be accomplished without skipping 
a grade through concentrating or [ bringing, 
condensing] instruction into shorter time periods. 
condensing 
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56. If the teacher cannot provide well for the few 
bright students within a heterogeneous class, it 
is certain that difficulties will be encountered in 
accelerating them through [ condensing, speeding] 


condensing 


57. Bright children who are not permitted to enter school 
because they were born from one day to several 
months too late to enter kindergarten and are there- 
fore the older children in the class should, prior to 
high school graduation, be [ accelerated, advanced] 


by at least one year. 
accelerated 


58. Older bright children, after one year of acceleration, 
complete high school at least as young as other 
children of average and lower [ abilities, adjustment]. 
abilities 
59. High school students may be accelerated through 
earning credits for [ graduation, honors] through a 


lengthened school year, including summer. 
graduation 


60. In one school system the bright second-graders of 
above median chronological age attend a summer 
session for a few weeks to learn essential third- 
grade material and then enter [ fourth, fifth] grade 


in September. 
fourth 


61. If it were certain that every bright child who 
finishes high school at age sixteen or thereabouts 
would secure higher [education, instruction] there 
would be more acceleration than at present. 
education 
62. Pressey and Flesher reported that completing four 
years of college in three years during World War II 


had many [ desirable, undesirable] effects. 
desirable 


63. Bright students who skipped the last semesters of 
high school and were admitted to college early, in 
comparison with regularly admitted bright students, 
achieved as well [academically, emotionally]. 


academically 
64. According to Farnsworth and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the college and the 
individual student must be matched properly in order 
for early [ admission, entrance] to college to work 
well. 
admission 
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65. Throughadvanced placement, the high school 
student is graduated at the end of the senior 
year but receives credit toward college [ entrance, 
graduation] for work completed in high school. 
graduation 
66. Shannon reviewed much research and concluded 
that, when properly used, acceleration of gifted 
children did not handicap them personally, 
socially, or [academically, emotionally]. 
academically 
67. Any school that has enough students ina grade 
for two classes can place them into a higher 
and a lower section. The school with 150 or more 
students in one grade can also [ section, separate] 
students readily. 
section 
68. A section that contains only students of high 
abilities is often designated a [ differential, special] 
class for the gifted. 
special 
69. A section that contains only students of low 
abilities is often designated a special class for 
[non-, slow-] learners. 


slow- 
70. It is unwise to place students in a special class 
for the gifted if the students do not meet commonly 
accepted [ criteria, ideas] of giftedness. 


criteria 
71. Klausmeier and others found the large majority of 
teachers and students to approve sectioning in the 
required high school subjects when the placement 
into sections and the related [ acceleration, 


instruction] were managed well. 
instruction 


72. According to Barbe's follow-up study, the graduates 
of the special elementary classes in Cleveland 
were generally favorable to the program; a least- 
liked feature was lack of [rewarding, social] 


contact with other pupils. 
social 


73. To qualify for an honors section in any subject in 
Waukesha High School, the student must be at or 
above the 90th percentile in both IQ and subject 


[ achievement, interest]. 
achievement 
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74, In Waukesha, the students are enrolled in any one 
of five sections in English, with the best class 
designated 'honors'' and the lowest class, 
special." The amount of writing activity increases 
from the lowest through the [ average, honors] 


Ne a hi i a a 
honors 


75. In an honors section where the students are | 
relatively homogeneous in IQ, achievements, and 
interests, it is easier to enrich and also to con- 
dense instruction than ina non-sectioned 


[ conglomerate, heterogeneous] class. 
heterogeneous 


76. Special elementary schools which enroll only 
gifted children are not feasible in the U.S.A.; 
however, special private schools for the gifted 
may be useful for [ experimental, indoctrination] 


purposes. 
experimental 


77. Special high schools for the gifted are feasible, 
but not necessarily desirable, in our largest 


— — 
—_ 


[ cities, states] which have good transportation. 
cities 


78. Team teaching has existed to a limited extent for 
years. New arrangements of instructional 


[ groups, teams] are now being tried out. 
teams 


79. Since individualization of instruction and large 
and small grouping can be accomplished readily, 
team teaching may provide excellent instruction 


for [gifted, interested] students. 
e 


C. SLOW-LEARNING AND MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN —Slow-Learning 
Children—Educable Mentally Retarded Children—Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Children 


80. Slow-learning children have IQ's ranging from the 
3rd to 15th percentile and equally low 
[achievements, effectiveness] in the usual 


ti Ns chooleublects aienea le eee E 
achievements 
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81. Some children with IQ's as low as 70 learn 
reasonably well and are properly classified as 
slow learners rather than educable mentally re- 
tarded; some with IQ's as high as 75 who do not 
learn well are properly classified as educable 
mentally [ defective, retarded]. 
retarded 
82. Children with IQ's of 30-50 are classified as 
__ -[educable, waineblejamentally retarded 3 an isnin wi i 
trainable 
83. those with lower IQ's requiring permanent care 
in an institution are designated [ custodial, total] 
mentally retarded. 
custodial 
84. The main educational objective for slow learning 
children is to identify whatever abilities they 
possess and to develop these [ abilities, talents] 
to the fullest. 
abilities 
85. In the elementary grades slow learners are usually 
kept in the same heterogeneous classes with 
other pupils; in the larger high schools which 
have special classes in the required subjects for 
gifted children, slow learners also are often placed ; 
in [ heterogeneous, special] classes. 
special 
86. Holmes and Finley found girls to be superior to 
boys in reading vocabulary and spelling. These 
also were used in the schools as criteria of 
promotion and non-promotion; thus, more girls 
than boys were [ accelerated, promoted]. 
promoted 
87. Hall and Demarest, Goodlad, and also others 
report that non-promotion does not produce higher 
achievements or better total development in 
[ dull, slow-] learning children. 
slow- 
88. If there is any doubt that non-promotion will lead 
to all-round development of the child, the child 
should be [ accelerated, promoted] to the next grade. 
promoted 
89. The best approach in providing for slow-learning 
students in high school is to arrange special sec- 
tions as necessary for them and to set standards of 


achievement, conduct] in terms of their abilities. 
achievement 
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90. In the more backward states and communities, 
educable mentally retarded children are institu- 
tionalized at a young age and remain wards of 


the [ agency, state] for the rest of their lives. 
state 


91. In the more progressive communities and states, 
the educable mentally retarded are identified at 
some time between kindergarten and fourth grade, 
live at home, and are placed in [ heterogeneous, 


special] classes. 
special 


92. To achieve a measure of economic independence, 
the educable mentally retarded require specialized 
[ academic, vocational] education, starting at 


about age 16-18. 
vocational 


93. With the best vocational and other education, 
some but not all educable mental retardates 
become economically and otherwise [free, 


independent] in young adulthood. 
independent 


94. Keeping the educable mentally retarded at home 
and educating them in special classes, in com- 
parison with institutionalization, results in 
earlier and more marriages and also in more 
children.. Marriage and family life are critical 
[ governmental, social] problems for mental 
retardates. 
social 
95. Educating trainable mental retardates in 
[ heterogeneous, special] classes of public 
schools is so recent that the eventual outcomes 
are uncertain. 
special 
96. Trainable mental retardates need continuing help 
throughout life; otherwise they will probably 
become permanent [ employees, wards] of the 
state when their homes are broken by the death 
of parents. 
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CHAPTER 13 PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFEREN CES 


A. DIFFERENCES IN ABILITIES AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 
—Abilities Exist on a Continuum 
—Abilities Emerge and Are Improved with Nurture 
—Any Ability Any Child Possesses Should Be Identified 
—Educational Provisions Must Be Continuous 
—Adequate Facilities and Materials Are Required 
—Competent School Staff Is Needed 
—Individualization and Grouping Within the School Are Essential 
—The Common Elementary School and the Comprehensive High 

School Serve Uniquely American Goals 


x 
l. Assessing the abilities of pupils accurately is a 
major problem in providing for [ ] 
differences. 


individual 
2. Students can be divided into two separate groups 
on such bases as male-female and above- and 
below median CA; however, cognitive and psycho- 


motor ] exist on a continuum. 


abilities 
3. Most abilities are found in all individuals from a 
high to low degree; in classroom groups and schools, 


abilities exist among pupils on a [ 7 K 


continuum 
4. Though heredity is important in determining eventual 
adult performance, the environment is also; thus, 


abilities emerge and are improved with $ 
nurture 


ie Children of the entire range of abilities and affective 
characteristics require much good education in order 
that their abilities [ ] and improve. 
emerge 


Ay From kindergarten through high school and into 
college, any [ ] that any child 
possesses should be identified. 
ability 
7. Identification procedures are inadequate in art, music, 
dramatics, creative writing, dance, and social leader- 


ship; therefore it is difficult to [ ] 
any ability that any child possesses. 
identify 


* Designates the first item for each successive generalization. 
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3. With a nurturing environment, children develop 
well physically, mentally, and affectively. For 
children to build upon their previously acquired 
skills and knowledge and to develop new abilities, 
educational provisions must be [ ie 
continuous 
9. Studying French in the sixth grade but not again 
until the ninth grade violates the principle that 
educational [ ] must be continuous. 
provisions 
10. Studying the same historical information in the 
eighth and the eleventh grade does not achieve 
continuity of [ ] provisions. 
F educational 
11. Whether instructing deaf, mentally retarded, or 
brilliant pupils, adequate facilities and materials 
are 
required 
12. Bright children require more advanced instructional 
materials than do other children; slow leamers 
also require different and adequate instructional 
[ l. 
materials 
13. To achieve many school objectives, libraries, 
laboratories, swimming pools, and other 
[ ] are required. 
y : facilities 
14. Many elementary teachers do not hold a bacca- 
laureate degree and many principals do not hold 
a master's degree; more competent school 
[ ] is needed. 
staff 
15. The abilities of many children will remain 
unidentified and not provided for until society 
recognizes that competent [ ] 
staff is needed. 
school 
16. Many teachers and principals have not worked 
effectively to secure a continuous supply of 


] school staff. 


* competent 
17. To provide well for pupils of varying abilities and 
levels of achievement, individualization and 
[ ] within the school are essential. 
grouping 
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18. No method of grouping pupils has yet been found 
which completely eliminates the need for 


[ ] of instruction. 
individualization 
19. The school library, science laboratory, and 
electronic equipment are used by groups 
but are also excellent facilities for 
[ l. 
individualization 


20. Mechanical, friendship, interest, achievement- 
level, and differential ability are the principal 
forms of JK 
grouping 
21. Children are assigned to the first and other grades 
on the basis of age; our present system of graded 
classes is one type of [ ] grouping. 
mechanical 
22. Friends sometimes work together within a class. 
As a means of providing for differences in 
abilities, [ ] grouping is little 
better than mechanical grouping. 
friendship 
23. Students informally select courses and activities 
in high school and college on the basis of 
common interests. One of the best ways to form 
work or study groups within a class is through 


[ ] grouping. 
interest 


24. Standardized educational achievement tests and 
teacher judgment are useful in identifying the 
varying levels of achievement of pupils in the 
different subject fields. Both within a class- 
room and in an entire grade within a school, 

[ ] level grouping is done to 


secure more homogeneous groups. 
achievement- 


25. A teacher includes in each committee one student 
high in leadership, another high in research 
skills, another good in art. In this class the 
teacher uses [ ] ability grouping 


to capitalize upon strengths of each student. 
differential- 


26. In relation to historical development, the common 
elementary school and the comprehensive high 


school serve uniquely ] goals. 
American 
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27. The tradition in American elementary schools is to 

require all children to take the same subjects 

and to provide for differences among children in 

learning abilities within each [ ARE 

subject 

28. If adequately supported financially and with 

competent staff and instructional materials, the 

] high school can meet the 
needs of students representing the entire range 


of interests and abilities. 
‘ comprehensive 


29. The comprehensive high school, if it is to survive, 
must accept all students as they come and provide 
instruction and guidance whereby each student is 


placed in [cl ] that are beneficial 
for him. 
classes 


B. GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN —Objectives—Identification— 
Enrichment Within Heterogeneous Age-Graded Classes—Acceleration— 
Sectioning and Special Classes—Special Schools—Team Teaching 


30. The child already superior in most areas of school 
instruction or who promises to be is calleda 
[ ] student. 
gifted 
31. The child who is average in most fields but highly 
superior in one such as music, art, or foreign 


language is called [ Jè 
talented 


32. Values related to the gifted individual and his 
contributions to society are important in deciding 


educational [ ob ] for the gifted. 
objectives 
33. It is unwise for a school system to embark on 
special programs for the gifted until the 
[ ] have been clearly formulated. 
objectives 
34. Among other objectives, a number of Wisconsin 
schools agree that children and youth of superior 
learning abilities, in comparison with others, are 
to acquire subject matter, work-study skills, and 
problem-solving skills [ ] 
efficiently; 
more 
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35. they are to develop effective citizenship, 
personal-emotional adjustment, ethical conduct 
and character similar to [ ] pupils. 


B e IIS SS SNS a OR cle rend a 


other 
36. Terman and Oden found gifted adults to value many 
things, including contributing to. the knowledge or 
[ ] of mankind: 


37. Gifted high school students in a special honors 
class in American history valued many features of 
it, including long-range assignments rather than 


La a e E aN 


daily 
38. Those high school students, like Terman's gifted 
adults, valued a considerable [ ] 
of thought and action. 
independence 
39. To provide well for gifted children, they must first 
be identified. Standardized IQ tests, standardized 
educational achievement tests, and teacher judg- 
ment are useful in [ ] gifted 
children. 
identifying 


40. The higher and more numerous the criteria which the 
child must meet to be considered gifted, the greater 
is the probability of having within the group classi- 
fied as gifted a high percentage of those who will 


achieve ] as adults. 
high 


41. Also, the higher and more numerous the criteria, the 
greater the probability of eliminating from the gifted 
group many children who will subsequently contribute 


significantly to [ ] as adults. 
society 


42. To be designated gifted in many school systems, 
the child's achievement and IQ must be at or 


above the [ ] percentile. 
85th 


43. When a special class is arranged for the gifted and 
talented, children who meet IQ and achievement 
criteria but are near average in physical, social, or 


emotional development should be [ h. 
ia FOARA included 
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44, Especially in the elementary school, gifted children 

remain in age-graded, heterogeneous classes and 

are provided enriched learning activities. The 

various means of individualizing instruction and 

grouping children within the class are intended to 

enrich their opportunities to [ Ike 
LT PEST CAG Pe we EA TE learn 
45. The small school that has only one first-grade 

class, as the larger school with 90 first graders, can 

[ ] instruction for the brighter ones. 

enrich 

46. Judgments favoring enrichment for gifted pupils in 

regular classes rather than sectioning in special 

classes or accelerating include these two: the 

less able pupils are encouraged by the presence 


of the more able to ] higher; 


achieve 
47. it is desirable for the gifted pupils to live with 
and also to [ ] those of lower 
abilities. 
help 
48. The drawbacks to enrichment in the upper elementary 
grades and thereafter include these two: it is 
difficult to provide competent teachers who have 
sufficient knowledge in several subject fields to 
do a good job of [en le 
enrichment 
49. it is difficult to enrich instruction without using 
subject content from [ ] grade levels. 
higher 
50. Early admission to kindergarten or first grade, 
double promotion, concentrating instruction in 
shorter time periods, lengthening the school year 
to permit graduation in less than twelve school 
years, early admission to college, and admission 
to college with advanced standing are the principal 
means of [ ] gifted students. 
accelerating 
51. Acceleration may be accomplished by completing 
twelve grades of school in less than [ ] 
calendar years; accelerated children are younger 
than others in their class. 
twelve 
52. Worcester found that admitting bright children to 
the first grade a few months earlier than usual 
produced no [ne ] effects. 
negative 
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53. Though early admission of bright children to 
kindergarten or first grade has merits, it is known 
that IQ testing and other means of identification 
are more reliable for children of [ ] 
school age. 
primary 
54. Having the child skip a grade—for example, from 
second to fourth or from sixth to eighth—should 
probably not be done except in small rural or other 
poor schools which cannot provide more adequate 
means of [ dts 
acceleration 
55. Acceleration can be accomplished without skipping 
a grade through concentrating or [ ] 
instruction into shorter time periods. 
condensing 
56. If the teacher cannot provide well.for the few 
bright students within a heterogeneous class, it 
is certain that difficulties will be encountered in 
accelerating them through [ ] 


condensing 


57. Bright children who are not permitted to enter school 
because they were born from one day to several 
months too late to enter kindergarten and are there- 
fore the older children in the class should, prior to 
high school graduation, be [ ] by 


at least one year. 
accelerated 


58. Older bright children, after one year of acceleration, 
complete high school at least as young as other 
children of average and lower [ ile 
abilities 
59. High school students may be accelerated through 
earning credits for [ ] through a 
lengthened school year, including summer. 
graduation 


60. In one school system the bright second-graders of 


above median chronological age attend a summer 
session for a few weeks to learn essential third- 
grade material and then enter [ ] 
___grade in September. _ — — — — Ž ——~~~ -m — 
fourth 
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If it were certain that every bright child who 
finishes high school at age sixteen or thereabouts 
would secure higher [ ] there 
would be more acceleration than at present. 

education 
Pressey and Flesher reported that completing four 
years of college in three years during World War II 
had many [ ] effects. 

desirable 
Bright students who skipped the last semesters of 
high school and were admitted to college early, ín 
comparison with regularly admitted bright students, 
achieved as well [ i 

academically 

According to Farnsworth and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the college and the 
individual student must be matched properly in 
order for early [ ] to college to 
work well. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


admission 
Through advanced placement, the high school 
student is graduated at the end of the senior 
year but receives credit toward college 
[ ] for work completed in 
high school. 

graduation 
Shannon reviewed much research and concluded 
that, when properly used, acceleration of gifted 
children did not handicap them personally, 
socially, or [ac FA 

academically 

Any school that has enough students in a grade 
for two classes can place them into a higher 
and a lower section. The school with 150 or more 
students in one grade can also [ : ] 
students readily. 
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68. 


69. 


section 
A section that contains only students of high 
abilities is often designated a [ ] 
class for the gifted. 


special 
A section that contains only students of low 
abilities is often designated a special class for 
[ ] learners. 

slow- 
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70. It is unwise to place students in a special class 
for the gifted if the students do not meet commonly 
accepted [ ] of giftedness. 
criteria 
71. Klausmeier and others found the large majority of 
teachers and students to approve sectioning in the 
required high school subjects when the placement 
into sections and the related [ ] 
were managed well. 
instruction 
72. According to Barbe's follow-up study, the graduates 
of the special elementary classes in Cleveland 
were generally favorable to the program; a least- 
liked feature was lack of [ ] contact 
with other pupils. 
social 
73. To qualify for an honors section in any subject in 
Waukesha High School, the student must be at or 
above the 90th percentile in both IQ and subject 
[ : 
achievement 
74. In Waukesha, the students are enrolled in any one 
of five sections in English, with the best class 
designated "honors" and the lowest class, 
"special.'' The amount of writing activity increases 


from the lowest through the [ ] 
section. 
honors 


75. In an honors section where the students are 

relatively homogeneous in IQ, achievements, and 

interests, it is easier to enrich and also to con- 

dense instruction than ina non-sectioned 

[ ] class. 

heterogeneous 

76. Special elementary schools which enroll only 

gifted children are not feasible in the U.S.A.; 

however, special private schools for the gifted 


may be useful for [ ex ] purposes. 
experimental 


77. Special high schools for the gifted are feasible, 
but not necessarily desirable, in our largest 
[ ] which have good transportation. 
cities 
78. Team teaching has existed to a limited extent for 
New arrangements of instructional 
[ ] are now being tried out. 
teams 
249 
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79. Since individualization of instruction and large 
and small grouping can be accomplished readily, 
team teaching may provide excellent instruction 


for [ ] students. 
gifted 


C. SLOW-LEARNING AND MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN —Slow-Learning 
Children—Educable Mentally Retarded Children—Trainable Mentally 


Retarded Children 


80. Slow-learning children have IQ's ranging from the 
3rd to 15th percentile and equally low 


ac ] in the usual school subjects. 


achievements 


81. Some children with IQ's as low as 70 learn 
reasonably well and are properly classified as 
slow leamers rather than educable mentally re- 
tarded; some with IQ's as high as 75 who do not 
learn well are properly classified as educable 
mentally [ ite 
retarded 


82. Children with IQ's of 30-50 are classified as 


] mentally retarded; 


trainable 
83. those with lower IQ's requiring permanent care 
in an institution are designated [ ] 
mentally retarded. 
custodial 
84. The main educational objective for slow learning 
children is to identify whatever abilities they 
possess and to develop these [ ] 
to the fullest. 
abilities 
85. In the elementary grades slow learners are usually 
kept in the same heterogeneous classes with 
other pupils; in the larger high schools which 
have special classes in the required subjects for 
gifted children, slow learners also are often placed 
in [ ] classes. 
special 
86. Holmes and Finley found girls to be superior to 
boys in reading vocabulary and spelling. These 
also were used in the schools as criteria of 
promotion and non-promotion; thus, more girls 
than boys were [ je 


promoted 
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87. Hall and Demarest, Goodlad, and also others 
report that non-promotion does not produce higher 
achievements or better total development in 
[ ] learning children. 


slow- 
88. If there is any doubt that non-promotion will lead 
to all-round development of the child, the child 
should be [ ] to the next grade. 
promoted 
89. The best approach in providing for slow-learning 
students in high school is to arrange special sec- 
tions as necessary for them and to set standards 
of [ac ] in terms of their abilities. 
achievement 
90. In the more backward states and communities, 
educable mentally retarded children are institu- 
tionalized at a young age and remain wards of the 
[ ] for the rest of their lives. 
state 
91. In the more progressive communities and states, 
the educable mentally retarded are identified at 
some time between kindergarten and fourth grade, 
live at home, and are placed in [ ] 


Mo L e 
5 special 


92. To achieve a measure of economic independence, 


the educable mentally retarded require specialized 
] education, starting at about 


age 16-18. 
vocational 


93. With the best vocational and other education, 
some but not all educable mental retardates 


become economically and otherwise 
[ ] in young adulthood. 


independent 
94. Keeping the educable mentally retarded at home 
and educating them in special classes, in com- 
parison with institutionalization, results in 
earlier and more marriages and also in more 


children. Marriage and family life are critical 
[ ] problems for mental retardates. 


95, Educating trai 


social 
nable mental retardates in 

] classes of public schools is 
at the eventual outcomes are uncertain. 


[ 
Pi eo 
special 
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96. Trainable mental retardates need continuing help 
throughout life; otherwise they will probably 


become permanent [ ] of the 
state when their homes are broken by the death 
of parents. 
wards 


CHAPTER 14 NEW SETTINGS AND CONTEXTS FOR LEARNING 


A. TELEVISION INSTRUCTION—Closed-Circuit Television in One 
University—Midwest Airborne Television Instruction 


1. The merits of educational television and teaching 
machines are not yet fully established. The same 
instruction is provided simultaneously to many 
students by means of educational [ research, 


television]; 


television 
2. however, each student works with the programed 
material individually when using a teaching 
[ device, machine]. 
machine 
3. Dunham visualized greatly improved educational 
opportunities for persons of all ages through the 
use of [commercial, educational] television. 
educational 
4. Mathieu stated that automated teaching with 
machines in foreign language had many 
advantages—for example, to provide each 
student with a private [ booth, tutor], 
tutor 
5. and to prevent the rapid learner from being 
hampered by the [ failing, slow] learner. 
slow 
6. Many psychologists and educators believe further 
experimentation is needed to answer questions 
such as: Which medium is more effective for nur- 
turing which human [ abilities, characteristics]; 
e. g., psychomotor and cognitive ? 
abilities 
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7. Is one medium more effective than another 
in achieving certain learning [ characteristics, 
outcomes] —e. g., facts, concepts, attitudes? 
: outcomes 
8. Are educational television and programed instruc- 
tion equally appropriate for pupils of all ages and 
other [ characteristics, concerns] ? 
characteristics 
9. How long will students respond to a non-human 
device with sufficient [ intensity, motivation] to 
learn well? 
motivation 
10. Wischner and Scheier in 1955 stated that TV can 
teach but does not provide any magical solution 
to [communication, educational] problems, 
educational 
11. that there are extensive gaps in present knowledge 
about factors related to the effectiveness of TV 
[ instruction, programs]. 
instruction 
12. The main purpose of the TV study at Miami Uni- 
versity was to determine the relative effectiveness 
of large- and small-group [ instruction, processes]. 
instruction 
13. Thirty-three courses were taught under experimental 
conditions and also under control or conventional 
conditions, with the large-group procedures desig- 
nated [ control, experimental]. 
experimental 
14. Conventional classes of 25 to 35 students, taught 
by the same instructors as the experimental 
classes, were designated [ control, traditional] 


classes. 
control 


15. There were four large-group procedures: sections 
taught by closed-circuit [ machines, television], 
television 
16. large sections in which the [ instructor, television] 
as physically present in'the room, 


Ww 
a E Antructor 


. independent [ study, tutoring] sections, 


SSS ey 


18. and sections taught by [ graduate, undergraduate] 


ing assistants. 
em graduate 
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19. With few exceptions, subject-matter achievement 
in large-group instruction was as high as in 


[ conventional, televis ion] instruction. 
conventional 


20. The large-group procedures did not reduce student 
proficiency in the ability to solve [ problems, tasks] 
and to synthesize information. 
problems 
21. After periods ranging from one to two years, subject- 
matter [ application, retention] was unaffected by 
increased class size or instructional procedure. 
retention 
22. Students in the TV and large non-televised sections 
rated the course content somewhat [less, more] 
favorably than did students in the conventional 
sections. 


less 
23. The students, with few exceptions, judged the 
[ conventional, experimental] procedures to reduce 
the instructor's effectiveness somewhat. 
experimental 
24. Students in most courses indicated a preference for 
[ conventional, experimental] classes. 
conventional 
25. A major determinant of student attitudes about TV 
and other large-group instruction was the 
[ instructor, subject]. 
instructor 
26. Practically all instructors who tried TV teaching 
[ disliked, liked] it more than they originally 
thought they would. 
liked 
27. Almost all instructors preferred to teach 
[ conventional, experimental] classes. 
conventional 
28. Of the four large-group procedures, the 
[lecture, TV] classes were judged to be best. 
TV 
29. The main objective of Midwest Airborne Television 
is to provide a better quality of [ education, 
entertainment] 
education 
30. on an economically feasible basis to the rapidly 
increasing [ home, school] and college population. 
school 
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31. The more specific objectives include giving students 
educational experiences which often are beyond the 
scope of [ conventional, experimental] means of 
instruction, 


conventional 
32. broadening the [ curriculum, scope] of the smaller 
schools which are unable financially to offer a 
complete educational program, 
curriculum 
33, and enabling the classroom teacher to devote more 
time to the [group, individual] learning needs of 
students. 


individual 


B. SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION WITH ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT—Some 
Problems in Developing Writing Speed—Description of the Equipment— 
Pattern of the Taped Dictation— Using the Taped Dictation— 
Evaluating Student Progress 


34. Efficient learning of shorthand and of foreign language 
may be increased markedly through the use of 
[ electronic, visual] equipment. 


electronic 
35. Electronic equipment is used best in shorthand when 
the students are learning to take [ dictation, 
instructions]. 
dictation 


36. With electronic equipment, dictation that has been 
recorded on tapes at varying rates from slow to fast 
is available to students in the same room via 


earphones, telephones]; 
earphones 


s it possible for each student to select a 


37. this make 
rate] most 


tape that incorporates the [ content, 


appropriate for him. 
rate 


38. The teacher, being freed from oral dictation, can 
individual, problem] students. 


el individual 


39. The sequence of the instructional program on the 
s, tapes] is the same as that 


prerecorded [lesson r i - 
followed by the teacher without electronic equipment; 
tapes 
40. and the daily class procedure, except for dictation, 
is similar to that which [ students, teachers] use 
d instruction. 


in shorthan 
aom teachers 
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41. More transcripts—written copy—are produced by 
the students when electronic equipment is used; 
therefore, the basis for [ correcting, evaluating] 
student progress is improved. 
evaluating 
42. The electronic equipment and related procedures 
facilitate more rapid learning by the able students 
and simultaneously enable the average and less 
proficient to develop usable shorthand [ concepts, 
skills], 
skills 
. 43. thus providing well for [group, individual] differ- 
ences in rate of learning. 
individual 


C. FOREIGN-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION WITH ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT— 
Problems in Foreign-Language Teaching—Description of the Electronic 
Language Laboratory—Classroom Procedure—Evaluation of Student 
Progress 


44. The sequence in learning one's own language is 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing; the 
sequence in acquiring these skills is assumed to 
be the same in learning a [ foreign, modern] 
language. 
foreign 
45. The electronic laboratory is most useful in devel- 
oping listening-speaking or aural-oral [ concepts, 
skills]. 
skills 
46. As in shorthand, a principal purpose of the 
foreign-language laboratory is to provide for differ- 
ences among students in [ quality, rate] of 
learning. 
rate 
47. A principal problem in foreign-language instruction 
is to observe and direct each student's oral 
activities; one teacher cannot listen to and correct 
the [oral, verbal] utterances of thirty students 
when made simultaneously. 
oral 
48. The equipment for a foreign-language laboratory 
is much the same as for shorthand; however, to 
practice speaking and to listen to his own speech, 
each student must have a [ microphone, speaker] 
in his booth. 
ae a ee ESO = 


microphone 
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49, The material on the prerecordled tapes or phonograph 
records incorporates the [ model, plan] to be 


listened to and imitated. | 


i | model 
50. Keeping his own recording for part of each day's 
work enables the student to | evaluate, know] 
his own progress. 
| evaluate 
51. This self-evaluation provides reassurance to the 
students who are making [ mistakes, progress]. 
| progress 


D. TEACHING MACHINES—Functions—Programing—Use of Machines 
52. Teaching machines present a question or other 

stimulus to a student, provide a means for the 

student to respond, and immediately inform him of 


the correctness of his [ effort, response]. 


53. Skinner's ideas about shapiing behavior, learning, 
and instruction stimulated the recent interest in 


teaching [ machines, materials]. 


| machines 
54, Skinner proposed many idea's about learning and 
teaching: a satisfying consequence or reinforce- 
ment immediately following] a response facilitates 


permanent acquisition of thie [ habit, response]; 


response 


response 


55. many pupils in group situations do not learn 
efficiently because their ce responses are 
not [ recognized, reinforced]; 
| reinforced 
56. in the classroom situation, reinforcements must 
be made long after the individual has first acquired 


the [reaction, response]; | 
u the! reaction, TESpons ee 


| response 
57. though the teacher cannot reinforce the desired 
responses of each individual in a group situation, 
material can be [ articulated, programed] for 
machine use | 
programed 
58. in such a manner that the proper number and spacing 
of [reinforcements, rewards] for previously acquired 
responses can be ascertained and subsequently 
accomplished; 
reinforcements 


} 
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59. there is uncertainty as to the propeis number and 
spacing of reinforcements in the early acquisition 
of [ attitudes, behavior]; 


behavior 
60. the well-designed machine and program will enable 
us to ascertain more precisely what this number and 
[ kind, spacing] should be for each .learner; 
REO Va: Ee earn ne | spacing 
61. the teaching machine eliminates the threat of 
[ frustration, punishment] as a means of getting 
students to learn; 
punishment 
62. instead, the learner moves through a. carefully 
graded, progressive program whereby he continu- 
ously experiences [ repetition, success] along 
with learning more efficiently. 
success 
63. Despite Skinner's enthusiasm, there are several 
problems to be met in connection with programed 
instruction and [learning, teaching] machines. 
teaching 
64. The most important problems are to [ jorogram, state] 
the material so it is learned efficiently, 
program 
65. and to ascertain how well responses learned by 
machine [apply, transfer] to non-macshine situations. 
eC. TL eRe transfer 
66. Two main functions of the teaching machine are to 
present information to which the student [ recites, 
responds] correctly and learns, 
responds 
67. and to examine the students on each biit of 
[ information, knowledge] presented. 
information 
68. To facilitate learning, additional back ground infor- 
mation may be presented if the student:'s response 
is [incorrect, inexact]. 
incorrect 
69. In general, the student can learn only what has 
been incorporated in the [ program, type], 
program 


70. and must acquire it in the same [ condition, 
sequence] as presented in the program. 


ft ERA AL we ae Be 
z sequence 
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71. One who writes a program for machine use, or for 
use in a programed textbook, should be certain that 
he knows what is worthwhile for students to 
[ learn, read], 
learn 
72. that the [ quality, sequence] of items is arranged 
to promote efficient learning by the machine user, 
sequence 
73. and that, within a single program or series of 
related programs, [recall, repetition] of the same 
item is properly managed. 
repetition 
74. Some machines do not present a second item until 
the correct response has been made to the first one; 
other machines permit [ incorrect, novel] responses. 
incorrect 
75. The percentage of errors a group of students will 
make cannot be ascertained prior to trying out the 
[ program, schedule]. 
program 
76. The decision can be made in advance to permit 
an incorrect response before moving to the next 
[item, sequence] in the program. 
item 
77. Skinner in 1959 raised many unanswered questions 
about programing, including optimal level of diffi- 
culty and optimal recurrence of similar material for 
purposes of [ recognition, review]. 
review 
78. Porter tested out a program in spelling and con- 
cluded that its use resulted in[less, more] 
efficient pupil learning than did regular instruction. 
more 
79. Kendler pointed out that some principles of learning 
supported the use of teaching machines as effective 


[ conditioning, educational] tools, 
educational 


80. but that we also must develop better theories of 
behavior, particularly those of [beliefs, transfer] 


and symbolic processes. 
transfer 


81. The learning of problem-solving processes and of 
creativity is less adaptable to machine instruction 


than is the learning of [ facts, truths]. 
; facts 
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82. Pressey is credited with devising the first teaching 
machine, which he called a(n) [ automated, self] 


instructional device. 


self 
83. Pressey pointed out, among other ideas, that the 
self-instructional device facilitates [ questioning, 
research] about learning, 
research 
84. that the devices must not only work in the laboratory 
but also with average people in [ average, unique] 
situations where they are to be used. 
average 


E. INSTRUCTIONAL TEAMS—New Teacher Roles, Norwalk, Connecticut— 
Instructional Secretaries 


85. Instructional teams are being experimented with 
because of observable deficiencies in present 
teaching arrangements: the traditional arrangement 
of one teacher for a classroom group of 25 to 40 
pupils is not resulting in the most desirable teaching- 
learning [ activity, situation] in many cases; 
situation 
86. since so few persons make teaching a life career, 
those who do should assume more responsibility 
and should be [rewarded, treated] accordingly; 
rewarded 
87. to attract and retain able young people for a life 
career of teaching, about one-fourth to one-half 
of all teachers should be rewarded at a 
[ professional, suitable] level; 


professional 
88. some current duties of teachers, such as scoring 
objective tests and mimeographing material, can 
be performed better by non-certified persons, 
including [ secretaries, students]. 


secretaries 
89. In general terms, team teaching means a 
redeployment of teachers in such a manner that 
the [energy, strength] of each teacher is fully 
utilized; 


strength 
90. also, a regrouping of students from the usual 


25 to 30 per [| course, teacher] is done; 


teacher 
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91. curriculum and teaching procedures are planned 
for a larger group of pupils by a [leader, team]; 
team 
92. and continuous and extensive [ curriculum, school] 
development is encouraged. 
curriculum 
93. In Norwalk, Connecticut, a three-member team 
is comprised of a teacher's aide, a cooperating 
teacher, and the team [ leader, principal]. 
leader 
94. The aide receives $1700 less than a regular 
teacher; most of the $1700 is added to the 
regular salary of the [ group, team] leader. 
team 
95. The aide performs most of the non-teaching, 
[ boring, routine] chores or tasks, 
routine 
96. thus freeing the teachers for important 
[ interaction, professional] responsibilities of 
many types. 


professional 
97. Opinions of the parents and pupils about the 
Norwalk instructional team were [ favorable, 
unfavorable] ; 
favorable 
98. freedom from routine chores and opportunity 
to do the best job possible, along with higher 
pay, appealed to the [ majority, teachers]. 
teachers 
99. In Davidson County, Tennessee, one half-time 
secretary and usually six teachers comprised the 


educating, instructional] team. 
instructional 


100. After two years, the main results were these: 
the teachers learned to use [routine, secretarial] 
help effectively in improving instruction; 
secretarial 


101. the use of secretarial help was [ financially, 


moderately] feasible; 
SS ee ey naneially. 


102. and the [ source, supply] of secretarial help 
available to the schools was adequate. 
supply 
103. Four-fifths of the participating teachers preferred to 
let class size increase by four pupils, rather than 
lose three hours of [ professional, secretarial] help 


per week. - 
ene TT A A secretarial 
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A. 


15 


TELEVISION INSTRUCTION —Closed-Circuit Television in One 
University —Midwest Airborne Television Instruction 


The merits of educational television and teaching 
machines are not yet fully established. The same 
instruction is provided simultaneously to many students 


by means of educational [ iE 
television 
2. however, each student works with the programed 
material individually when using a teaching 
[ ]. 
machine 


3: 


Dunham visualized greatly improved educational 
opportunities for persons of all ages through the 


use of television. 


educational 


4. Mathieu stated that automated teaching with 


machines in foreign language had many advan- 
tages—for example, to provide each student with 


a private lke 


5; 


tutor 
and to prevent the rapid learner from being 


hampered by the [ learner. 


slow 


6. Many psychologists and educators believe further 


experimentation is needed to answer questions such 
as: Which medium is more effective for nurturing 
which human [ ]; e.g., psychomotor 
and cognitive ? 


abilities 
7. Is one medium more effective than another in 
achieving certain learning [ ]— 
e.g., facts, concepts, attitudes ? 
outcomes 
8. Are educational television and programed instruc- 
tion equally appropriate for pupils of all ages and 
other [ ]? 
characteristics 
9. How long will students respond to a non-human 
device with sufficient [ ] to 
learn well? 
motivation 
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10. Wischner and Scheier in 1955 stated that TV can 
teach but does not provide any magical solution 


to [ed ] problems, 
educational 
11. that there are extensive gaps in present knowledge 
about factors related to the effectiveness of TV 
BEE S ee a E r 
instruction 
12. The main purpose of the TV study at Miami University 
was to determine the relative effectiveness of 
large- and small-group [ Is 
instruction 
13. Thirty-three courses were taught under experimental 
conditions and also under control or conventional 
conditions, with the large-group procedures designated 
[ ]. 
experimental 
14. Conventional classes of 25 to 35 students, taught 
by the same instructors as the experimental 
classes, were designated [ ] 
classes. 
control 
15. There were four large-group procedures: sections 
taught by closed-circuit [ ], 
television 
16. large sections in which the [ ] 
was physically present in the room, 
instructor 
17. independent [ ] sections, 
study 


18. and sections taught by [ ] 
teaching assistants. 


graduate 


19. With few exceptions, subject-matter achievement 
in large-group instruction was as high as in 


f ] instruction. 
aoa oo es ee oaa 
conventional 


20. The large-group procedures did not reduce student 
proficiency in the ability to solve [ ] 


and to synthesize information. 
problems 


21. After periods ranging from one to two years, subject- 
matter [ ] was unaffected by 


increased class size or instructional procedure. 
retention 
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22. Students in the TV and large non-televised sections 
rated the course content somewhat [ ] 
favorably than did students in the conventional 
sections. 


less 
23. The students, with few exceptions, judged the 
[ ] procedures to reduce the 


instructor's effectiveness somewhat. 
experimental 


24. Students in most courses indicated a preference for 


] classes. 


conventional 


25. A major determinant of student attitudes about TV 
and other large-group instruction was the 


[ 


instructor 
26. Practically all instructors who tried TV teaching 
] it more than they originally 
thought they would. 
liked 
27. Almost all instructors preferred to teach 
[ ] classes. 
conventional 
28. Of the four large-group procedures, the 
[ ] classes were judged to be best. 
TV 
29. The main objective of Midwest Airborne Television 
is to provide a better quality of [ ] 
education 
30. onan economically feasible basis to the rapidly 
increasing [ ] and college population. 
school 
31. The more specific objectives include giving students 
educational experiences which often are beyond the 
scope of [ co ] means of instruction, 
conventional 
32. broadening the [ ] of the smaller 
schools which are unable financially to offer a 
complete educational program, 
curriculum 
33. and enabling the classroom teacher to devote more 
time to the [ ] learning needs of 
students. 
individual 
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B. SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION WITH ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT—Some 
Problems in Developing Writing Speed—Description of the Equipment— 
Pattern of the Taped Dictation— Using the Taped Dictation— 
Evaluating Student Progress 


34. Efficient learning of shorthand and of foreign language 
may be increased markedly through the use of 


[ ] equipment. 
ee reek eon rayne Nan HUAI tN oat alt S 
electronic 


35. Electronic equipment is used best in shorthand 
when the students are learning to take 


[ ]. 
c 
dictation 


36. With electronic equipment, dictation that has been 
recorded on tapes at varying rates from slow to fast 
is available to students in the same room via 


earphones 


37. this makes it possible for each student to select a 
tape that incorporates the [ ] most 
appropriate for him. 


a a an AAA 
rate 


38. The teacher, being freed from oral dictation, can 


help ] students. 
individual 


39. The sequence of the instructional program on the 
prerecorded [ ] is the same as that 
followed by the teacher without electronic equipment; 


tapes 
40. and the daily class procedure, except for dictation, 
is similar to that which [ ] use 
normally in shorthand instruction. 
teachers 
41. More transcripts —written copy—are produced by 
the students when electronic equipment is used; 
therefore, the basis for [ ] 
student progress is improved. 
evaluating 
42. The electronic equipment and related procedures 
facilitate more rapid learning by the able students 
and simultaneously enable the average and less pro- 
ficient to develop usable shorthand [ Ae 
skills 
43. thus providing well for [ ] 
differences in rate of learning. 
individual 
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C. FOREIGN-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION WITH ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT— 
Problems in Foreign-Language Teaching—Description of the Electronic 
Language Laboratory—Classroom Procedure—Evaluation of Student 


Progress 


44, The sequence in learning one's own language is 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing; the 
sequence in acquiring these skills is assumed to 


be the same in learning a [ ] 
language. 
foreign 


45, The electronic laboratory is most useful in devel- 
oping listening-speaking or aural-oral 


[ l. 
skills 


46. As in shorthand, a principal purpose of the 
foreign-language laboratory is to provide for 


differences among students in [ ] 
of learning. 
rate 


47. A principal problem in foreign-language instruction 
is to observe and direct each student's oral 
activities; one teacher cannot listen to and correct 


the [ ] utterances of thirty students 
when made simultaneously. 
oral 


48. The equipment for a foreign-language laboratory is 
much the same as for shorthand; however, to practice 
speaking and to listen to his own speech, each 
student must have a [ ] in his booth. 
microphone 
49. The material on the prerecorded tapes or phonograph 
records incorporates the [mo ] tobe 
listened to and imitated. 
model 
50. Keeping his own recording for part of each day's 
work enables the student to [ 


his own progress. 
evaluate 
51. This self-evaluation provides reassurance to the 


students who are making [ it 
progress 
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D. TEACHING MACHINES—Functions—Programing—Use of Machines 


52. Teaching machines present a question or other 
stimulus to a student, provide a means for the 
student to respond, and immediately inform him 
of the correctness of his [ ile 
response 
53. Skinner's ideas about shaping behavior, learning, 
and instruction stimulated the recent interest in 
teaching [ ]. 
machines 
54. Skinner proposed many ideas about learning and 
teaching: a satisfying consequence or reinforce- 
ment immediately following a response facilitates 
permanent acquisition of the [ 1s 
response 
55. many pupils in group situations do not learn 
efficiently because their correct responses are 
not [ 13 


pommel ie eee ee 
reinforced 


56. in the classroom situation, reinforcements must be 
made long after the individual has first acquired 
the [ l]; 
response 
57. though the teacher cannot reinforce the desired 
responses of each individual in a group situation, 
material can be [ ] for machine use 
programed 
58. in such a manner that the proper number and spacing 
of [ ] for previously acquired re- 
sponses can be ascertained and subsequently 


accomplished; 
ON reinforcements 


59. there is uncertainty as to the proper number and 
spacing of reinforcements in the early acquisition 


of [be J; 
behavior 


60. the well-designed machine and program will enable 
us to ascertain more precisely what this number and 


[ ] should be for each learner; 
spacing 
61. the teaching machine eliminates the threat of 
[ ] as a means of getting students 
to learn; 
punishment 
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62. instead, the learner moves through a carefully 
graded, progressive program whereby he continu- 


ously experiences [ ] along 
with learning more efficiently. 
success 


63. Despite Skinner's enthusiasm, there are several 
problems to be met in connection with programed 


instruction and ] machines. 
teaching 


64, The most important problems are to [ ] 


the material so it is learned efficiently, 
program 


` 65. and to ascertain how well responses learned by 


machine [ ] to non-machine 
situations. 
transfer 
66. Two main functions of the teaching machine are 
to present information to which the student 
[ ] correctly and learns, 
responds 
67. and to examine the students on each bit of 
[ ] presented. 
information 
68. To facilitate learning, additional background 
information may be presented if the student's 
response is [ V: 
incorrect 
69. In general, the student can learn only what has 
been incorporated in the [ le 
program 
70. and must acquire it in the same [se ] 
as presented in the program. 
sequence 


71. One who writes a program for machine use, or for 
use in a programed textbook, should be certain that 
he knows what is worthwhile for students to 


[ L 


learn 
72. that the [ ] of the items is arranged 
to promote efficient learning by the machine user, 
sequence 
73. and that, within a single program or series of 
related programs, [ ] of the 
same item is properly managed. 
repetition 
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74. Some machines do not present a second item until 
the correct response has been made to the first one; 
other machines permit [ ] responses. 
incorrect 
75. The percentage of errors a group of students will 
make cannot be ascertained prior to trying out the 


[ ile 


76. The decision can be made in advance to permit an 
incorrect response before moving to the next 
[ ] in the program. 


program 


item 
77. Skinner in 1959 raised many unanswered questions 
about programing, including optimal level of diffi- 
culty and optimal recurrence of similar material for 
purposes of [ ile 
review 
78. Porter tested out a program in spelling and 
concluded that its use resulted in 
[ ] efficient pupil learning 
than did regular instruction. 
more 
79. Kendler pointed out that some principles of learning 
supported the use of teaching machines as effective 


educational 


80. but that we also must develop better theories of 
behavior, particularly those of [ ] 


and symbolic processes. 
transfer 


81. The learning of problem-solving processes and of 
creativity is less adaptable to machine instruction 


than is the learning of [ le 
facts 
82. Pressey is credited with devising the first teaching 
machine, which he called a(n) [ ] 
instructional device. 
self 


83. Pressey pointed out, among other ideas, that 
the self-instructional device facilitates 
[ ] about learning, 


a eee oA aM eee research |). 
84. that the devices must not only work in the laboratory 


but also with average people in [ ] 
situations where they are to be used. 
average 
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E. INSTRUCTIONAL TEAMS—New Teacher Roles, Norwalk, Connecticut— 
Instructional Secretaries 


85. Instructional teams are being experimented with 
because of observable deficiencies in present 
teaching arrangements: the traditional arrangement 
of one teacher for a classroom group of 25 to 40 
pupils is not resulting in the most desirable teaching- 
learning [ ] in many cases; 
situation 
86. since so few persons make teaching a life career, 
those who do should assume more responsibility 
and should be [ ] accordingly; 
rewarded 
87. to attract and retain able young people for a life 
career of teaching, about one-fourth to one-half 
of all teachers should be rewarded at a 


] level; 


professional 
88. some current duties of teachers, such as scoring 
objective tests and mimeographing material, can 
be performed better by non-certified persons, 
including [ He 
secretaries 
89. In general terms, team teaching means a redeploy- 
ment of teachers in such a manner that the 
[st ] of each teacher is fully utilized; 
strength 
90. also, a regrouping of students from the usual 
25 to 30 per ] is done; 
teacher 
91. curriculum and teaching procedures are planned 
for a larger group of pupils by a [ 5 
team 
92. and continuous and extensive [cu ] 
development is encouraged. 
curriculum 
93. In Norwalk, Connecticut, a three-member team 
is comprised of a teacher's aide, a cooperating 
teacher, and the team [ He 
leader 
94. The aide receives $1700 less than a regular 
teacher; most of the $1700 is added to the 
regular salary of the [ ] leader. 
team 
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95. The aide performs most of the non-teaching, 
[ ] chores or tasks, 


routine 
96. thus freeing the teachers for iinportant 
[ pr ] responsibilities of 
many types. 
professional 
97. Opinions of the parents and pu pils about the 
Norwalk instructional team weire 


[ J: 


98. freedom from routine chores and opportunity to 
do the best job possible, along: with Bee pay, 
appealed to the [ 


favorable 


teachers 
99. In Davidson County, Tennessee:, one half-time 
secretary and usually six teachi2rs comprised the 


[ ] team. 
instructional 


100. After two years, the main result:s were these: 
the teachers learned to use [ ] 


help effectively in improving ins truction; 
secretarial 


101. the use of secretarial help was [ fi ] 


feasible; 
financially 


102. and the [ ] of sezcretarial help 
available to the schools was ade: quate. 
supply 
103. Four-fifths of the participating teiachers preferred 
to let class size increase by four pupils, rather 
than lose three hours of [ ] 


help per week. 
secretarial 
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PART IV EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT 
CHAPTER 15 EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT: STANDARDIZED TESTS 


A. PURPOSES OF EVALUATING AND MEASURING 
—Help the Student Progress in Learning Tasks 
—Ascertain How Well the Student is Learning 
—Understand Abilities and Other Characteristics of Students 
—Facilitate Self-Understanding and Self-Evaluation by the Student 
—Judge the Effectiveness of the Instructional and Related Programs 
—Assist in Making Curriculum and Administrative Judgments 
—Extend Knowledge About Human Abilities and 

Teaching-Learning Processes 


1. The most important purpose of [ evaluation, observation] 
is to help the student make progress in achieving 


desired learning outcomes. 
evaluation 


2. The teacher must know what is correct or acceptable 
in order to help the student [gain, progress] in 


learning tasks. i 
progress 


3. The teacher's identifying inadequate methods or 
responses of students and overcoming them 


[helps, impedes] students progress in learning tasks. 
helps 


* 
4. Daily evaluation enables the teacher to ascertain 


how well the student is [growing, learning]. 
learning 


5. Evaluation instruments and procedures other than 
tests may be used to ascertain how well the 


[organism, student] is learning. 
By student 


6. Tests may be given at the beginning and the end of 
each unit to [ascertain, delineate] how well the 


student is learning. 
ascertain 


. 


“Designates the first item for each successive generalization. 
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% : 

7. Informal teacher observation, published tests, and 
other means of evaluating are used to understand 
the abilities and other [ characteristics, motives] 


of students. 
characteristics 


8. To decide whether a child is learning as well as 
might reasonably be expected, the teacher needs 
reliable information about the child's cognitive 
abilities, psychomotor [ abilities, tasks], and 


other characteristics. 
abilities 


9. Since students are required by law to attend school, 
the teacher should try to [ realize, understand] the 


abilities and other characteristics of each student. 
understand 


10. Understanding the abilities and characteristics of 
students is often neglected in the total 


[ evaluation, measuring] program of the school. 
evaluation 


x 
11. Students must participate in gathering and inter- 
preting information about themselves in order to 
facilitate self-understanding and self- 


[ evaluation, measurement] . 
evaluation 


12. It is the teacher's responsibility to determine the 
extent to which students participate in gathering, 
interpreting, and using information to [ ease, 


facilitate] self-understanding and self-evaluation. 
facilitate 


13. Students! sharing in evaluation directly related to 
learning the course content facilitates [group-, 


self-] understanding and evaluation. 
self- 


* 

14. Objectives of instruction, guidance, and the like 
must be stated clearly in order to judge the effec- 
tiveness of the instructional and related 


[ affairs, programs] of the school. 
programs 


15. A teacher gives a pretest and post-test and finds 
that most students did not gain. This information is 
useful in judging the effectiveness of the teacher's 


[ guidance, instructional] program. 
instructional 


16. An expert evaluates the school's counseling procedures 
and outcomes. This is useful in [judging, stating] 


the effectiveness of the counseling program. 
judging 
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* 
17. Besides supplying information directly related to 
teaching-learning processes, continuous evaluation 
assists in making more comprehensive curriculum 
and administrative [ changes, judgments]. 
judgments 
18. Atest shows that the oldest and best-coordinated 
second-grader achieves at fifth-grade levels, and 
the child is promoted from the second to fourth grade. 
Here evaluation has assisted in making an 
[ acceleration, administrative] judgment. 
administrative 
19. Ona city-wide educational achievement battery, è 
pupil achievement in all subjects except spelling , 
is well above national norms. This information is 
useful in making judgments about the [ administration, 


L Gm E E e 


z curriculum 
20. In the complete evaluation program of most schools 
little effort is given to extend [ cognition, knowledge] 
about human abilities and teaching-learning processes. 
knowledge 


21. Measurement in the social sciences is not precise 
because human beings and their interactions are 
complex. This impedes the extension of knowledge 


about teaching-learning [ behaviors, processes]. 
processes 


22. Much more research has been done in military than 
in school settings to extend knowledge about 


[ cognitive, human] abilities. 
human 


B. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD EVALUATION PROCEDURE—Validity— 
Reliability —Useability 


23. An excellent test is valid, reliable, and useable. 
Content, concurrent, predictive, and construct are 
adjectives used to designate four types of test 


[ useability, validity]. 
validity 


24. A fifty-word test in spelling samples the 500 words 
supposedly learned or taught. A test which samples 
a specified universe of content has [ content, 


predictive] validity. 
content 
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25. A teacher gives students a multiple-choice test of 
vocabulary. The test scores correlate highly with 
concurrent ratings of their vocabulary in oral and 
written work. The test has high [ concurrent, 


content] validity. 
concurrent 


26. The relationship of test scores to an accepted 
contemporary criterion of performance on the 
variable which the test is intended to measure 


indicates [ concurrent, content] validity. 
concurrent 


27. §cores on an achievement test in mathematics 
at the beginning of a semester correlated highly 
with teacher grades in mathematics at the end of 
the semester. This achievement test had high 


[ concurrent, predictive] validity. 


predictive 


28. The relationship of test scores to measures ona 
criterion based on performance at some later time 


is indicative of [ criterion, predictive] validity. 
predictive 


29. Scores on a work-study skills test increase at each 
successive grade level. We infer that this test has 


[ concurrent, construct] validity. 
construct 


30. Logical inferences from experimental evidence or 
other information are made to estimate [ concurrent, 


construct] validity. 
construct 
31. Standardized educational achievement tests, more 
often than other published tests, demonstrate all 


four types of [usefulness, validity]. 


validity 
32. Coefficients of stability, equivalence, and internal 
consistency are computed to ascertain the reliability 
of atest. Accuracy and consistency of measurement 
are indicative of test [ reliability, validity]. 
reliability 


33. Students are administered the same test on two 
occasions without opportunity to learn between 
testing. The two sets of scores are correlated, 
and the result obtained is called the coefficient of 

stability, validity]. 


UR RS TES 2 SCA A Ee a a 


stability 
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34. If a spelling test were given on two consecutive 
days to the same students and each student ob- 
tained the same score both times, the coefficient 
of [scores, stability] would be perfect, 1.00. 
stability 
35. To prevent practice or learning effects from 
occurring from use of the same test with the same 
students, test makers produce [ equivalent, similar] 
forms of the test. 
equivalent 
36. Teachers often do not construct two equivalent forms 
of the same test but divide the test into two halves. 
Each half of the test, properly divided, is an inde- 
pendent and [ equivalent, useful] form of the same 
test. 
equivalent 
37. When two equivalent forms of the same test are 
administered, rather than the same test, the 
resulting correlation between the test scores is 
called a coefficient of [ concurrence, equivalence]. 
equivalence 
38, Other procedures are available also to determine 
the reliability of a [ rating, test] and other measuring 


instruments. 
test 


39. A test that does not measure accurately and con- 
sistently has low reliability; it also has low 


concurrent and predictive validity, value]. 
validity 


40. A test comprised of items which are so easy that 
most students get all of them correct or so difficult 
that most students cannot answer them correctly 


has low [ consistency, reliability]. 
reliability 


41. A 50-item objective test is usually more reliable 
than a short test of ten items; however, inadequate 
scoring of any test produces low [reliability, 


stability]. 
een i iV, reliability 


42. The time required for administration, the ease of 
administering and scoring, and the knowledge re- 
quired for interpreting the results are important 
factors associated with the [ useability, validity] 


of the test. 
ee eres env useability 
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43, Cost and mechanical make-up are also practical 
matters which determine the [ benefits, 


useability] of a test. 
useability 


C. CHARACTERISTICS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


44. A good standardized test is reliable, valid, and 
[ interesting, useable]. 
useable 


45. High reliability and validity of standardized tests 

are attained partially through excellent construction 

and selection of the test [booklet, items]. 
fs aera an Cacia ae a Saad ae items 
46. When instructions for administering a published 

test are the same for everyone who administers it, 

the test [administration, profile] is standardized. 

administration 

47. If an answer key has been prepared and all scorers 

get the same score for each test paper, the scoring 


is [standardized, uniform]. 
standardized 


48. When raw scores on a test can be converted to grade 
equivalents, percentile scores, or other scores by 
use of the accompanying test manual, the interpreta- 
tion of raw scores is partially [ standardized, 
subjective]. 
standardized 
49. Test norms are not standards to be reached, but are 
based on the entire set of [ judgments, scores | 
made by the group on which the test was standardized. 
scores 


D. COMMONLY USED STANDARDIZED AND OTHER PUBLISHED TESTS— 
Individual Intelligence Tests—Group Tests of General Intellectual 
Ability—Single Special Aptitude Tests and Multiaptitude Batteries— 
Single Tests and Batteries of Educational Achievement—Interest 
Inventories—Personality Inventories and Check Lists—Projective 
Tests of Personality 


50. Educational achievement tests, tests of general intel- 
lectual ability or IQ tests, interest inventories, and 
personality inventories are the main standardized tests 
[ administered, selected] by school teachers. 
administered 
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51. Larson and McCreary found the most widely used 
standardized tests to be academic aptitude, also 
referred to as tests of general [ intellectual, 
scholastic] ability. 


Oo aoe CC en een eee ones Meee 
intellectual 


52. The 1960 Form L-M, Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, an individual test, measures the level of 
mental development from age two to Superior 
[Adolescent, Adult] III. 
Adult 
53. The scale has six subtests for each year of CA, 
6-14. Two months MA is given for each 
[ question, subtest] that is passed. 
subtest 
54. If an eight-year-old passes all tests for age eight, 
he receives ninety-six months [ CA, MA]; 
MA 
55. for each of the six subtests at each CA level 
passed thereafter, he receives an additional 


two, four] months MA. 


two 
56. The total MA is computed, divided by actual CA, 
and multiplied by 100; the resulting score is the 
[AA, IQ]. 
IQ 
57. The eight-year-old with an MA of 120 months has 
an IQ of [ 80, 125]. 
125 
58. The 1916 and 1937 forms of the Stanford-Binet were 
based on the assumption that mental growth started 
slowing down at age thirteen and reached its maxi- 
mum at age [sixteen, twenty]. 
sixteen 
59. Although the idea of MA is not abandoned in the 1960 
Form L-M, the IQ may now be converted into a 
deviation [1Q, MA]. 
IQ 
60. The ratio IQ, used in earlier editions of the Stanford- 
Binet, was found less reliable than the [ conversion, 


Reset na Nen TTPA 
deviation 


6l. The 1960 Form L-M, like the earlier forms of the 
Stanford-Binet, is based on the assumption that 
intelligence is a [ general, specific] intellectual 


general 
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The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, WISC, 
does not incorporate the concept of mental [ age, 
measurement]. 

age 
The WISC from the start, as does the current 1960 
Stanford-Binet, yields a [ deviation, raw] IQ. 

deviation 
According to Wechsler, intelligence is the aggregate 
or global capacity of the individual to act purpose- 
fully, to think rationally, and to deal effectively 
with his environment; intellectual ability is 
[global, specific], not general. 

global 
The WISC consists of twelve main tests which are 
divided into two subgroups—Verbal and Performance. 
Information, comprehension, arithmetic, similarities, 
vocabulary, and digit span are the six [ Performance, 
Verbal] tests. 


66. 


67. 


Verbal 
Picture completion, picture arrangement, block 
design, object assembly, coding, and mazes are 
the six [ Performance, Verbal] tests. 
Performance 
The skilled examiner administers the WISC to the 
individual child according to standardized instruc- 
tions and scores according to [normal, standardized] 
procedures. 


— ħħ 


68. 


69. 


70. 


standardized 
The raw scores in each subtest are changed to 
scaled scores, using appropriate tables. The Full- 
Scale score is the sum of the Verbal score and the 
Performance score. The examiner then uses appro- 
priate tables to ascertain the Verbal IQ, Performance 
IQ, and Full-Scale [1Q, score]. 
1Q 
A profile of the subtest scores on the WISC can be 
plotted and may be useful to clinicians in diagnosis 
of brain injury, personality disorders, and the like; 
for this reason the WISC is used widely in 
[ clinical, mental] settings. 
clinical 
Group tests of general intellectual ability are 
usually administered to classroom or larger groups 
of students by [ psychologists, teachers]. 
teachers 
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71. Each student in the group should understand the 
directions, want to do his best, and be physically 
and emotionally in good condition to do his best, 
when taking a [ collective, group] test. 
group 
72. When a purpose of testing is to secure a more 
thorough understanding of the individual, a group 
test is less effective than an [ individual, IQ] test. 
individual 
73. Group tests of intellectual ability for use in school 
situations have been developed primarily to help 
make two types of decisions: first, what the 
student is now ready to [do, learn]; 
learn 
74. second, how well he will [ achieve, work] in 
school or in an occupation at some time in the future. 
achieve 
75. If one identified all pupils with IQ's at or above 115, 
he might identify many more pupils on one test than 
another; however, if he identified all pupils at or 
above the 85th percentile on national norms he should 
get about the same [ number, probability], regardless 
of test used. 
number 
76. The California Test of Mental Maturity yields three 
IQ's—Language, Non-language, and Total. Of most 
practical significance for school purposes is the 
[Language, Total] IQ. 
Total 
77. The GQT, SCAT, Lorge-Thorndike, and Miller 
Analogies are a few of a large number of group 


tests of general intellectual [ ability, development]. 


ability 
78. IQ tests are more useful in predicting success in 
English and other academic subjects than in the 
fine and applied arts; the Meier Art Judgment Test 


is a type of special [ aptitude, information] test. 


aptitude 
79. The Differential Aptitude Tests are not a single 
test but a multiaptitude [ arrangement, battery]. 
battery 
80. The General Aptitude Test Battery, widely used in 
the United States Employment Service, is helpful 
in [measuring, predicting] success in various 
occupations. 
predicting 
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81. Standardized tests intended to measure the extent 
to which pupils have achieved in mathematics, 
English, and the like are called educational 


[ achievement, attainment] tests. 
achievement 


82. Results from the best standardized achievement 
tests provide only partial evidence about the 
quality or effectiveness of the [ educational, 
training] program of a school. 
educational 
83. Standardized educational achievements have been 
used too much in categorizing and grading pupils, 
too little in understanding pupils and improving 
their [instruction, skills]. 
instruction 
84. Of all types of standardized group tests, achieve- 
ment tests are the [least, most] valuable ina 
variety of school situations. 
most 
85. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills measure abilities 
and skills related to broad curriculum fields rather 


than achievements in each separate [ skill, subject]. 


subject 
86. The California Achievement Tests and the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress are representative of 
many excellent standardized educational achievement 


batteries, inventories]. 


batteries 
87. Interest inventories assess current preferences of the 
respondent. On the basis of this assessment, pre- 
dictions are made about his future [ concerns, 
interests]. 
interests 
88. Since interests are not stable in early adolescence, 
it is difficult to make accurate predictions based 
on the responses of ninth-graders to an interest 
[inventory, profile]. 
inventory 
89. The procedures for securing items of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men enabled Strong to 
relate expressed preferences of respondents to the 
preferences of successful adults in 47 specific occu- 
pations and in six broad [ occupational, professional] 
groups. 


ov) At a I OS Le i BER ea AE aL eee Tre oe eee A tS 
occupational 
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90. Strong developed one blank for men and another for 
women. Males and females do not demonstrate the 
same vocational [ aspirations, interests]. 


interests 
91. School people properly give more weight to the 
results of educational achievement and IQ tests in 
making educational decisions than to the 
[results, sets] of interest inventories. 


results 
92. Cronbach identified three issues in the use of 
personality tests, the most important being ethical. 
To give a personality test under the guise of an 
opinion poll is [ ethical, unethical]. 


unethical 
93. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
as originally developed with [ abnormal, normal] 
personalities, included nine psychiatric scales; 


abnormal 


94. it is not intended for use by [ psychologists, teachers]. 
teachers 


95. The Mooney Problem Check List, widely used in 
the schools, is intended to help the student 
identify his personal [ frustrations, problems]. 


problems 
96. Though the stimulus material in the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test is standardized, the interpretation of the 
[ questions, responses] is not; 


responses 
97. the Rorschach is not intended for use by [ clinicians, 
teachers]. 


teachers 
98. In some hospitals and other diagnostic or treatment 
centers, reliance is placed upon Rorschach results 


in the diagnosis of [ cognitive, personality] disorders. 


personality 
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A. PURPOSES OF EVALUATING AND MEASURING 
—Help the Student Progress in Learning Tasks 
—Ascertain How Well the Student is Learning 
—Understand Abilities and Other Characteristics of Students 
—Facilitate Self-Understanding and Self-Evaluation by the Student 
—Judge the Effectiveness of the Instructional and Related Programs 
—Assist in Making Curriculum and Administrative Judgments 
—Extend Knowledge About Human Abilities and 

Teaching-Learning Processes 


* 
1. The most important purpose of [ ] 
is to help the student make progress in achieving 


desired learning outcomes. 
evaluation 


2. The teacher must know what is correct or acceptable 
in order to help the student [ ] in 


learning tasks. 
progress 


3. The teacher's identifying inadequate methods or 
responses of students and overcoming them 
[ ] students progress in learning 


tasks. 
helps 


4." Daily evaluation enables the teacher to ascertain 
how well the student is [ iig 
learning 
5. Evaluation instruments and procedures other than 
tests may be used to ascertain how well the 
[ ] is learning. 
student 
6. Tests may be given at the beginning and the end of 
each unit to [ ] how well the 
student is learning. 
x ascertain 
7. Informal teacher observation, published tests, and 
other means of evaluating are used to understand 
the abilities and other [ ] of 
students. 


characteristics 


x 
Designates the first item for each successive generalization. 
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8. To decide whether a child is learning as well as 
might reasonably be expected, the teacher needs 
reliable information about the child's cognitive 
abilities, ‘(psychomotor [ ], and 
other characteristics. : 


abilities 
9. Since students are required by law to attend school, 
the teacher should try to [ ] the 
abilities and other characteristics of each student. 
understand 
10. Understanding the abilities and characteristics 
of students is often neglected in the total 
[ ] program of the school. 
evaluation 


* 
11. Students must participate in gathering and inter- 
preting, information about themselves in order 
to facilitate self-understanding and self- 


[ J. 


evaluation 
12. It is the teacher's responsibility to determine the 
extent to which students participate in gathering, 
interpreting, and using information to 
[ ] self-understanding and self- 
evaluation. 
facilitate 


13. Students' sharing in evaluation directly related 
to learning the course content facilitates 


] understanding and evaluation. 


5 self- 

14. Objectives of instruction, guidance, and the like 

must be stated clearly in order to judge the effec- 

tiveness of the instructional and related 

[ ] of the school. 

programs 

15. A teacher gives a pretest and post-test and finds 

that most students did not gain. This information is 

useful in judging the effectiveness of the teacher's 

[ ] program. 


instructional 
16. An expert evaluates the school's counseling procedures 
and outcomes. This is useful in [ ] 


the effectiveness of the counseling program. 
judging 
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* 
17. Besides supplying information directly related to 
teaching-learning processes, continuous evaluation 
assists in making more comprehensive curriculum 


and administrative [ ile 
judgments 


18. A test shows that the oldest and best-coordinated 

second-grader achieves at fifth-grade levels, and 

the child is promoted from the second to fourth grade. 

Here evaluation has assisted in making an 

[ ] judgment. 

administrative 

19. Ona city-wide educational achievement battery, 

pupil achievement in all subjects except spelling 

is well above national norms. This information is 

useful in making judgments about the 


[ i: 
y curriculum 
20. In the complete evaluation program of most schools 
little effort is given to extend [ ] 
about human abilities and teaching-learning processes. 
knowledge 
21. Measurement in the social sciences is not precise 
because human beings and their interactions are 
complex. This impedes the extension of knowledge 
about teaching-learning [ le 
processes 


22. Much more research has been done in military than 
in school settings to extend knowledge about 
] abilities. 
human 
B. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD EVALUATION PROCEDURE—Validity— 
Reliability —Useability 


23. An excellent test is valid, reliable, and useable. 
Content, concurrent, predictive, and construct are 
adjectives used to designate four types of test 


[ l. 


validity 
24. A fifty-word test in spelling samples the 500 words 
supposedly learned or taught. A test which samples 
a specified universe of content has [ ] 
validity. 
content 
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25. A teacher gives students a multiple-choice test of 
vocabularly. The test scores correlate highly with 
concurrent ratings of their vocabulary in oral and 
written work. The test has high [ ] 
validity. 
concurrent 
26. The relationship of test scores to an accepted 
contemporary criterion of performance on the 
variable which the test is intended to measure 
indicates [ ] validity. 
concurrent 
27. Scores on an achievement test in mathematics 
at the beginning of a semester correlated highly 
with teacher grades in mathematics at the end of 
the semester. This achievement test had high 


] validity. 


predictive 
28. The relationship of test scores to measures on a 
criterion based on performance at some later time 
is indicative of [ ] validity. 
predictive 
29. Scores on a work-study skills test increase at each 
successive grade level. We infer that this test has 
[ ] validity. 
construct 
30. Logical inferences from experimental evidence 
or other information are made to estimate 
[ ] validity. 
construct 


31. Standardized educational achievement tests, more 
often than other published tests, demonstrate all 
four types of [ is 
validity 
32. Coefficients of stability, equivalence, and internal 
consistency are computed to ascertain the reliability 
of a test. Accuracy and consistency of measurement 


are indicative of test [ f 


reliability 
33. Students are administered the same test on two 
occasions without opportunity to learn between 
testing. The two sets of scores are correlated 
and the result obtained is called the coefficient of 
[ l. 
stability 
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34. If a spelling test were given on two consecutive 

days to the same students and each student ob- 

tained the same score both times, the coefficient 

of [ ] would be perfect, 1.00. 

stability 

35. To prevent practice or learning effects from 

occurring from use of the same test with the same 

students, test makers produce [ eq ] 


forms of the test. 
equivalent 


36. Teachers often do not construct two equivalent forms 
of the same test but divide the test into two halves. 
Each half of the test, properly divided, is an inde- 
pendent and [ ] form of the same 


test. 
equivalent 


37. When two equivalent forms of the same test are 
administered, rather than the same test, the 
resulting correlation between the test scores is 


called a coefficient of [ Ae 
equivalence 


38. Other procedures are available also to determine the 
reliability of a [ ] and other measuring 


instruments. 


test 
39. Atest that does not measure accurately and con- 
sistently has low reliability; it also has low 
concurrent and predictive [ Ils 
validity 
40. A test comprised of items which are so easy that 
most students get all of them correct or so difficult 
that most students cannot answer them correctly 
has low [ Jk 


reliability 
41. A 50-item objective test is usually more reliable 
than a short test of ten items; however, inadequate 
scoring of any test produces low [ l; 


reliability 
42. The time required for administration, the ease of 
administering and scoring, and the knowledge re- 
quired for interpreting the results are important 
factors associated with the [ ] 
of the test. 


useability 
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43. Cost and mechanical make-up are also practical 
matters which determine the [ ] 
of a test. 


useability 
C. CHARACTERISTICS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


44. A good standardized test is reliable, valid, and 
J: 
useable 
45. High reliability and validity of standardized tests 
are attained partially through excellent construction 


and selection of the test iW 


items 
46. When instructions for administering a published 
test are the same for everyone who administers it, 


the test is standardized. 


' administration 
47. If an answer key has been prepared and all scorers 
get the same score for each test paper, the scoring 
is [ il 
standardized 
48. When raw scores on a test can be converted to grade 
equivalents, percentile scores, or other scores by 
use of the accompanying test manual, the interpreta- 
tion of raw scores is partially [ 
standardized 
49. Test norms are not standards to be reached, but are 
based on the entire set of [ ] made 
by the group on which the test was standardized. 
scores 


D. COMMONLY USED STANDARDIZED AND OTHER PUBLISHED TESTS— 
Individual Intelligence Tests—Group Tests of General Intellectual 
Ability—Single Special Aptitude Tests and Multiaptitude Batteries — 
Single Tests and Batteries of Educational Achievement—Interest 
Inventories—Personality Inventories and Check Lists—Projective 
Tests of Personality , 


50. Educational achievement tests, tests of general intel- 
lectual ability or IQ tests, interest inventories, and 
personality inventories are the main standardized tests 
[ad ] by school teachers. 
administered 
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51. Larson and McCreary found the most widely used 

standardized tests to be academic aptitude, also 

referred to as tests of general [ ] 

ability. 
“ETI oe Sa as AT a Ie ee ance Letctnal 4 
52. The 1960 Form L-M, Stanford-Binet Intelligence 

Scale, an individual test, measures the level of 

mental development from age two to Superior 

[ ] I. 


Adult 
53. The scale has six subtests for each year of CA, 
6-14. Two months MA is given for each 
[ ] that is passed. 
subtest 
54. If an eight-year-old passes all tests for age eight, 
he receives ninety-six months [ ig 
MA 
55. for each of the six subtests at each CA level 
passed thereafter, he receives an additional 
[ ] months MA. 
two 


56. The total MA is computed, divided by actual CA, 
and multiplied by 100; the resulting score is the 


IQ 
57. The eight-year-old with an MA of 120 months has 
an IQ of [ Ie 
125 
58. The 1916 and 1937 forms of the Stanford-Binet were 
based on the assumption that mental growth started 
slowing down at age thirteen and reached its maxi- 
mum at age [ Ji 
sixteen 


59. Although the idea of MA is not abandoned in the 
1960 Form L-M, the IQ may now be converted into 
a deviation |: 
IQ 
60. The ratio IQ, used in earlier editions of the 
Stanford-Binet, was found less reliable than the 


[ ] 1. 


deviation 
6l. The 1960 Form L-M, like the earlier forms of the 
Stanford-Binet, is based on the assumption that 
intelligence is a [ ] intellectual 
ability. 
general 
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62. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, WISC, 
does not incorporate the concept of mental 


[ ]. 


63. The WISC from the start, as does the current 1960 
Stanford-Binet, yields a [ ] 1Q. 


age 


deviation 
64. According to Wechsler, intelligence is the aggregate 
or global capacity of the individual to act purpose- 
fully, to think rationally, and to deal effectively 
with his environment; intellectual ability is 
[ ], not general. 
global 
65. The WISC consists of twelve main tests which are 
divided into two subgroups—Verbal and Performance. 
Information, comprehension, arithmetic, similarities, 
vocabulary, and digit span are the six 
[ ] tests. 
Verbal 
66. Picture completion, picture arrangement, block 
design, object assembly, coding, and mazes are 
the six [ ] tests. 
Performance 
67. The skilled examiner administers the WISC to the 
individual child according to standardized instruc- 
tions and scores according to [ ] 
procedures. 


standardized 
68. The raw scores in each subtest are changed to 
scaled scores, using appropriate tables. The Full- 
Scale score is the sum of the Verbal score and the 
Performance score. The examiner then uses appro- 
priate tables to ascertain the Verbal IQ, Performance 
IQ, and Full-Scale è 
IQ 
69. A profile of the subtest scores on the WISC can be 
plotted and may be useful to clinicians in diagnosis 
of brain injury, personality disorders, and the like; 
for this reason the WISC is used widely in 
[ ] settings. 


clinical 


70. Group tests of general intellectual ability are 
usually administered to classroom or larger groups 


of students by Jë 


teachers 
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71. Each student in the group should understand the 

directions, want to do his best, and be physically 

and emotionally in good condition to do his best, 

when taking a [ ] test. 

group 

72. When a purpose of testing is to secure a more 

thorough understanding of the individual, a group 

test is less effective than an [ ] 


test. 
individual 


73. Group tests of intellectual ability for use in school 
situations have been developed primarily to help 
make two types of decisions: first, what th 
student is now ready to [ ]; 
learn 
74. second, how well he will [ac ] in 
school or in an occupation at some time in the future. 
achieve 
75. If one identified all pupils with IQ's at or above 115, 
he might identify many more pupils on one test than 
another; however, if he identified all pupils at or 
above the 85th percentile on national norms he should 
get about the same [nu ], regardless 
of test used. 
number 
76. The California Test of Mental Maturity yields three 
IQ's—Language, Non-language, and Total. Of most 
practical significance for school purposes is the 
i ] IQ. 
Total 
77. The GQT, SCAT, Lorge-Thorndike, and Miller 
Analogies are a few of a large number of group tests 
of general intellectual [ IE 
ability 
78. IQ tests are more useful in predicting success in 
English and other academic subjects than in the 
fine and applied arts; the Meier Art Judgment Test 
is a type of special [ ] test. 
aptitude 
79. The Differential Aptitude Tests are not a single 
test but a multiaptitude [ Ng 
battery 
80. The General Aptitude Test Battery, widely used in the 
United States Employment service, is helpful in 
[ ] success in various occupations. 
predicting 
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81. Standardized tests intended to measure the extent 
to which pupils have achieved in mathematics, 
English, and the like are called educational 


] tests. 


achievement 
82. Results from the best standardized achievement 
tests provide only partial evidence about the 
quality or effectiveness of the [ ] 
program of a school. 
educational 


83. Standardized educational achievements have been 
used too much in categorizing and grading pupils, 
too little in understanding pupils and improving 
their [in is 
instruction 
84. Of all types of standardized group tests, achieve- 
ment tests are the [ ] valuable in 
a variety of school situations. 
most 
85. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills measure abilities 
and skills related to broad curriculum fields rather 
than achievements in each separate [ Ne 
subject 
86. The California Achievement Tests and the Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress are representative of 
many excellent standardized educational achievement 


[ l]. 


87. Interest inventories assess current preferences of 
the respondent. On the basis of this assessment, 
predictions are made about his future 


[ l. 


88. Since interests are not stable in early adolescence, 
it is difficult to make accurate predictions based 
on the responses of ninth-graders to an interest 


ie WMS e e d T A A a E 


batteries 


interests 


inventory 
89. The procedures for securing items of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men enabled Strong to 
relate expressed preferences of respondents to the 
preferences of successful adults in 47 specific occu- 
pations and in six broad [ ] groups. 
occupational 
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90. Strong developed one blank for men and another for 
women. Males and females do not demonstrate the 
same vocational [ ik 
interests 
91. School people properly give more weight to the 
results of educational achievement and IQ tests 
in making educational decisions than to the 
[ ] of interest inventories. 
results 
92. Cronbach identified three issues in the use of 
personality tests, the most important being ethical. 
To give a personality test under the guise of an 
opinion poll is [ I 
unethical 
93. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
as originally developed with [ ] 
personalities, included nine psychiatric scales; 
abnormal 
94. it is not intended for use by [ ]. 
teachers 
95. The Mooney Problem Check List, widely used in 
the schools, is intended to help the student 
identify his personal [ te 
problems 
96. Though the stimulus material in the Rorschach Ink 
Blot Test is standardized, the interpretation of the 
[ ] is not; 


responses 
97. the Rorschach is not intended for use by 


[ l. 


teachers 
98. In some hospitals and other diagnostic or treatment 
centers, reliance is placed upon Rorschach results 
in the diagnosis of [ pe ] disorders. 
personality 
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CHAPTER 16 TEACHER-MADE TESTS AND INFORMAL EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


A. OBSERVATION AND RATING OF PERFORMANCES—Types of Informal 
Observation and Rating—Rating Scales—Check Lists—Anecdotal 
Records 


1. Evaluation is a continuous process of securing and 
interpreting information to ascertain the quality 
and amount of student progress toward educational 
[ objectives, processes]. 
objectives 
2. Standardized and other published tests, teacher- 
made tests, and informal procedures are required 
for comprehensive [ evaluation, testing]. 
evaluation 
3. Paper-and-pencil tests are less useful in appraising 
psychomotor skills than is teacher observation and 
rating of the many daily [ accomplishments, 
performances] of the students. 
performances 
4. Teachers use rating scales, check lists, and anec- 
dotal records in their informal [ measurement, 
observation] and rating of students' performances. 
observation 
5. Teachers not only rate students but report their 
[ratings, scores] to the students, parents, and 
school officials. 
ratings 
6. Reporting pupil progress with modern report cards 
illustrates the amount of careful [ effort, observation] 
and rating required of the teacher. 
observation 
7. The report card, like a comprehensive system of 
evaluation, should be based on the main 
[ activities, objectives] of the class. 
objectives 
8. The Monona Grove Report Card is the same for each 
subject offered in the high school. The teacher 
observes and rates each student's individual 
[goal, performance], 
performance 
9. school [behavior, citizenship], 
citizenship 
10. and knowledge and skills in the [class, subject]. 
subject 
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11. Based on these three ratings, which are incorporated 
in grades of A-F, the teacher arrives at a grade for 
[ comprehensive, total] growth and performance. 
total 
12. In the Monona Grove system, "plans work wisely'' 
is a specific performance pertaining to the larger 


category—[ individual, total] performance, 


individual 
13. "recites effectively" pertains to knowledge and 
[ growth, skills] in the subject, 
skills 
14. "is courteous" is a subarea of [ effective, school] 
citizenship. 
school 
15. The teacher rates the child on the Report Form.of 
the Ernest Horn Elementary School in relation to 
his background and [ ability, home]; 
ability 
16. in arithmetic, for example, the child is rated 
Better Than, Consistent With, or [ Lesser, Poorer] 
Than what might have reasonably been expected 
of him. 
Poorer 


17. Many outcomes in arithmetic, science, and other 
subjects cannot be appraised readily with tests. 
Appraising the student's understanding of mathe- 
matical concepts and skills can be accomplished 
through teacher [ attention, observation]. 
observation 
18. The best time to evaluate skills is when the 
students are performing the [ activities, skills]. 
skills 
19. To facilitate efficient learning, the teacher's 
evaluation of problem-solving processes of students 
should be accompanied by reinforcement or confirma- 


tion of correct [ideas, responses], 


responses 
20. and with identification and [ correction, 
improvement] of errors. 
correction 
21. A rating scale provides a means of summarizing 
and recording the results of [ experiments, 
observations]. 
observations 
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22. Three factors are closely associated with the accuracy 
of ratings: the exactness of the definition of the 
[ activity, performance] being rated, 


performance 
23. the discrimination with which the various 
[ points, ratings] are made, and the competence 
of the rater. 


ratings 
24. To secure the judgments of teachers in the experi- 
ment dealing with acceleration of pupils in Racine, 
pupil nominees for acceleration were [ checked, 
rated] by their teacher toward the end of the 
second grade; 


rated 
25. each nominee was rated on a number of traits 
associated with giftedness and also on achieve- 
ment in each school [ attitude, subject]; 


subject 
how wéll the second-grader could now do 
beginning fourth-grade work was the last item 
on the rating [form, scale]. 


N 
sr 


scale 
The pupils were also administered a group IQ 
test and an educational achievement 
[battery, profile]. 


N 
= 


battery 
8. Three persons independently rated the creativity 
of each student's responses in Milwaukee, 
thereby increasing the [ accuracy, validity] of 
the ratings. 


N 


accuracy 


9. Principles for constructing rating scales and 
check [lists, scales] are alike: 


N 


lists 
select the qualities and performances to be rated 
or checked in relation to the [ activities, 
objectives] of the class; 


w 
= 


objectives 


31. construct rating scales and check lists for 
important objectives which [can, cannot] be 
evaluated well by other means; 
cannot 
32. carefully describe each rating in terms of your 
ability to [discriminate, establish] student 


performances related to it; 
discriminate 
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33. compare your ratings with those of another 
teacher who performs the [rating, testing] 


rating 


34. make the scales or lists understandable to the 
students so that they aspire toward higher 
[ cooperation, performance] and also may rate 
themselves. 


performance 


35. Anecdotal records are less concise than rating 
scales. The pupil's behavior is observed, but not 
rated, in several situations, and the observations 
are summarized in anecdotal [records, reports]. 
records 
36. In keeping anecdotal records, briefly, but in 
enough detail to reveal important aspects, describe 


the [place, situation] in which the behavior occurs; 
situation 


37. record the pupil's [ behavior, conduct] exactly as e 


it occurs, including specific details; 
behavior 


38. then check what has been recorded to make sure that no 
[ objective, subjective] comments are included; 
subjective 
39. finally, interpret the behavior, if there is enough 
information to reveal a pattern, and indicate 
clearly that this part of the record is your 


[ interpretation, report]. 
interpretation 


B. PAPER-AND-PENCIL OBJECTIVE TESTS OF ACHIEVEMENT—Types of 
Objective Test Items—Types of Outcomes Measured—Tests of Work 
Samples—Guides for Constructing Objective Tests 


40. Alternate-choice, multiple-choice, multiple-response, 
matching, and completion are the principal types 


of [ objective, subjective] test items. 


objective 
41. True-False, Yes-No, Right-Wrong, Agree-Disagree, 
and Same-Different are types of alternate-choice 
test [answers, items]. 


items 
42. Adaptability to testing in many classes, usefulness 
in testing much material in a short time, and easy 
scoring are strengths of [ alternate-, objective-] 
choice tests. 
alternate- 
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43. Weaknesses of alternate-choice tests are that 

guessing is encouraged, the learner is presented 

with a wrong response, and the difficulty in con- 

structing items in which one [ choice, item] is 

always correct. 
Sale ee A TEN ECE AC Gr p<), e bolcar i cm 
44. The student selects one of three or more choices 

as the correct or best answer in a [ manifold-, 

multiple-] choice item. 


multiple- 
45. The student's task is to indicate all the correct 
choices in a multiple- [ choice, response] item. 
response 
46. In constructing multiple-choice tests, make each 
test item deal with a [ real, significant] concept, 
generalization, or other outcome of learning; 
significant 
47. state the introduction to the choice—the stem— 
and the [choices, remainder] clearly; 
choices 
48. do not use [identical, synonymous] words in the 
stem and in the correct choice; 
identical 
49. include at least [four, six] choices in each item 
to minimize guessing; 
four 
50. make the choices in each item [ different, parallel] 
in grammatical construction; 
parallel 
51. make all choices in each item [ difficult, plausible] 
and of about equal length; 
plausible 
52. distribute the correct choices equally in the total 
test—that is, have equal numbers of A, B, C, D 
[ choices, responses] as the correct ones; 
choices 
53. set up clear instructions for the students to follow 
and arrange for quick [ examination, scoring] of 
the test; 
scoring 
54. in an untimed test, place the [ difficult, easy] 
items first in the test to encourage the student; 
easy 
55. include difficult items early in a [long, timed] 
test. 
timed 
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56. Items which call for pairing an item in the first 
column with a word or phrase in the second column 


are [matching, paired] items. 
matching 


57. Matching items usually do not measure meaning, 
only whether the correct [association, test] has 


been made. ; 
association 


58. In testing association of synonyms and association 
of men with events, use at least two sets of 


matching [items, questions]. 
items 


59. When constructing matching items, use related 
materials within each group of items to be 


matched, related]. 
matched 


60. The possibility of guessing correctly is reduced 
by including a [choice, distracter] in each set of 


matching items. 
distracter 


61. Tests in which the student is required to fill in 
words or phrases which have been omitted are 
called [ completion, recognition] tests. 
completion 
62. Completion items are useful for measuring 
[ recall, recognition] of information. 
recall 
63. Progress is being made in constructing objective- 
type tests of many kinds. The ability to apply 
factual information, to analyze it, to draw correct 
conclusions, and to evaluate information are being 
appraised with skillfully constructed [ multiple-, 
objective-] type test items. 
objective- 
64. In many classes, students complete assignments 
and hand in their written work as part of it. For 
example, the student hands in what he has written 
during a five-minute period in a shorthand class; 
this is one type of [ response, work] sample. 
work 
65. An outline map completed or a set of problems 
worked in science may provide excellent work 
[assignments, samples]. 
samples 
66. Some work samples may be rated or scored as 
[ objectively, thoughtfully] as tests. 
objectively 
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67. Ross and Stanley have prepared excellent guides for 
constructing objective [ questions, tests] in four 
stages—planning, preparing, trying out, and 
evaluating. 


tests 
68. That the test should reflect the approximate propor- 
tion of emphasis in the course is considered when 
[ planning, preparing] the test. 


planning 
69. Whether to include more than one type of item is 
considered when [ preparing, writing] the test. 


preparing 
70. The results of the test are checked against an 
outside criterion when [ constructing, evaluating] 
the test. 


evaluating 


C. ESSAY TESTS—Clarity of Expression—Recall and Organization— 
Critical Evaluation 


71. Clarity of expression, ability to recall and organize 
information, and ability to evaluate critically may 
be appraised with [essay, written] tests. 
essay 
72. In creative writing, English composition, journalism, 
and business English, the ability to [ describe, 
express] oneself clearly is an important objective. 
express 
73. An important outcome of instruction in social studies, 
science, and literature is the ability to recall and 
[ collect, organize] information. 


organize 
74. Essay test items beginning with "How," "Why," 
"Compare," and ''Contrast'' are useful in measuring 
the [ ability, facility] to evaluate critically. 


ability 
Better study methods may be acquired more 
efficiently by the student when preparing to take 
essay than when preparing to take [ objective, 
standardized] tests. 


s3 
or 


objective 


76. Essay tests which sample only limited content of 
a course have low content [reliability, validity]; 
validity 
77. and when subjectivity enters into the scoring, they 
have low [reliability, value]. 
reliability 
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83. 


84. 
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86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 
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Considerable validity and reliability are possible 
when the teacher constructs the essay test 
[items, material] carefully, 


items 
defines the criteria for [ answering, scoring] each 
item prior to the actual scoring or marking, 

scoring 
and subsequently compares the marks he gives with 
those given by another [ competent, interested] 
teacher. 

competent 


SELF-REPORTING DEVICES—Questionnaire and Check List—Diary and 
Autobiography —Conference and Interview—Sociometric Tests 


Three main purposes of self-reporting devices are 
to help the student understand [himself, others], 
himself 
to help him make [decisions, inquiries] about 
personal and educational matters, 


and to help school people provide optimal educa- 
tional [ courses, opportunities] for each student. 


opportunities 

The questionnaire may be used to obtain many kinds 
of information and may elicit general or specific 
[answers, responses]. 

responses 
When the questions elicit specific rather than 
general responses, interpreting the responses is 
[less, more] difficult; 

less 
considerably more time is needed to [ administer, 
construct] the questionnaire; 

construct 
and the responses are [less, more] restricted. 

more 
The diary and autobiography, to be useful to the 
teacher in understanding the student, must be 
personal for the student, and the contents should 
be kept [ confidential, permanently] by the teacher. 

confidential 
An autobiography may help the prospective teacher 
[ appreciate, understand] himself better, 

understand 
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90. think more constructively about his immediate and 
remote [ goals, problems] in life, 
goals 
91. and consider seriously the prospects for achieving 
his goals through a [ career, course] in teaching. 
career 
92. Conferences and interviews are useful in securing 
evaluative information and for other purposes. A 
number of principles have been identified for con- 
ducting a teacher-pupil conference: get to the 
purpose of the [ conference, discussion] quickly if 
you have arranged for it; 
conference 
93. be courteous and friendly, regardless of the 
student's [emotional, intellectual] state, 
emotional 
94. reflect the student's [feelings, intelligence] in 
your comments and questions, 
feelings 
95. accept what the student says without 
[ contradicting, encouraging] him; 
contradicting 
96. use words which the student understands, fora 
conference is basically a [ conflict, learning] 
situation for him, 
learning 
97. reassure the student whose main problem is lack 
of [assurance, respect], 
assurance 
98. provide [ affection, information] if the student 
needs it immediately; 
information 
99. encourage the student who is rational and no 
longer upset to propose a plan of action or to 


give an explanation of his [ dilemma, problem] ; 


problem 
100. close the conference by summarizing what has 
happened, by having the student do this, by 
stating what apparently has been agreed upon, 
or by arranging for another [ conference, visit]. 
conference 
101. Sociometric tests may be used to identify popular 
members of a classroom group, the isolated and 
[ complaining, rejected] members, 
rejected 
102. and the [ cliques, gangs]. 
cliques 
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Students should not be permitted to discuss or 
reveal their choices during the [ administration, 
scoring] of a sociometric test. 
administration 

To interpret and act upon the students' choices, 
a [scattergram, sociogram] is constructed. 

sociogram 
Students most frequently chosen are plotted toward 
the [center, outside] of the sociogram, 

Í center 

the [isolated, new] students are placed toward 
the outside. 

isolated 
Interpretation of sociometric test results apply 
only to a particular group, and the choices 
received and given are dependent upon a number 
of factors, including the [idea, question] used 
to elicit the choices. 

question 
Encouraging students to give negative reactions 
to their classmates—e.g., ''who is least liked in 
this class ?''—may create undesirable attitudes and 
tensions which did not exist prior to administering 
the [ popularity, sociometric] test, 

sociometric 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Persons illiterate in the theory and interpretation 

of projective tests should not administer them, or 
attempt to interpret a child's [ emotional, personality] 
organization from finger paintings, doll play, and 
similar activities. 


personality 
The teacher who does not understand a child through 
careful observation and other informal procedures 
will likely not profit from experimenting with 
[achievement, projective] techniques. 
projective 
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CHAPTER 16 TEACHER-MADE TESTS AND INFORMAL EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


A. OBSERVATION AND RATING OF PERFORMANCES—Types of Informal 
Observation and Rating—Rating Scales—Check Lists—Anecdotal 
Records 


1. Evaluation is a continuous process of securing and 
interpreting information to ascertain the quality 
and amount of student progress toward educational 


objectives 
2. Standardized and other published tests, teacher- 
made tests, and informal procedures are required 
for comprehensive [ H 
evaluation 
3. Paper-and-pencil tests are less useful in appraising 
psychomotor skills than is teacher observation and 
rating of the many daily [ ] of the 
students. 
performances 
4. Teachers use rating scales, check lists, and 
anecdotal records in their informal 
[ ob ] and rating of students ' 
performances. : 
observation 
5. Teachers not only rate students but report their 
] to the students, parents, and 
school officials. 
ratings 
6. Reporting pupil progress with modern report cards 
illustrates the amount of careful [ ] 
and rating required of the teacher. 
observation 
7. The report card, like a comprehensive system 
of evaluation, should be based on the main 


] of the class. 


objectives 
8. The Monona Grove Report Card is the same for each 
subject offered in the high school. The teacher 
observes and rates each student's individual 
performance 
9. school Is 
citizenship 
10. and knowledge and skills inthe [ 
subject 
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11. Based on these three ratings, which are incorporated 
in grades A-F, the teacher arrives at a grade for 


[ ] growth and performance. 
total 
12. In the Monona Grove system, "plans work wisely" 
is a specific performance pertaining to the larger 
category—[ ] performance, 
individual 


13. "recites effectively" pertains to knowledge and 


[ in the subject, 
skills 


14. "is courteous" is a subarea of [ ] 


citizenship. 
school 


15. The teacher rates the child on the Report Form of 
the Ernest Horn Elementary School in relation to 
his background and [ ls 
ability 
16. in arithmetic, for example, the child is rated 
Better Than, Consistent With, or [Po ] 
Than what might have reasonably been expected 
of him. 
Poorer 
17. Many outcomes in arithmetic, science, and other 
subjects cannot be appraised readily with tests. 
Appraising the student's understanding of mathe- 
matical concepts and skills can be accomplished 
through teacher [ ike 
observation 
18. The best time to evaluate skills is when the students 
are performing the [ iG 
skills 
19. To facilitate efficient learning, the teacher's 
evaluation of problem-solving processes of students 
should be accompanied by reinforcement or confirma- 
tion of correct [ 15 
responses 
20. and with identification and [ ] 
of errors. 
correction 
21. A rating scale provides a means of summarizing 
and recording the results of [ ie 
observations 


COMPLETION ITEMS 


22. Three factors are closely associated with the accuracy 
of ratings: the exactness of the definition of the 
[ ] being rated, 
performance 
23. the discrimination with which the various 
] are made, and the compe- 
tence of the rater. 
ratings 
24. To secure the judgment of teachers in the experi- 
ment dealing with acceleration of pupils in Racine, 
pupil nominees for acceleration were 
] by their teacher toward the 
end of the second grade; 
rated 
25. each nominee was rated on a number of traits 
associated with giftedness and also on achieve- 
ment in each school [ l; 
subject 
26. how well the second-grader could now do 
beginning fourth-grade work was the last item 
on the rating [ J: 
scale 
27. The pupils were also administered a group IQ 
test and an educational achievement 


28. Three persons independently rated the creativity 
of each student's responses in Milwaukee, 
thereby increasing the [ ] of 


the ratings. 
accuracy 


29. Principles for constructing rating scales and 


check ] are alike: 


lists 


30. select the qualities and performances to be rated 
or checked in relation to the [ ] 


of the class; 
objectives 


31. construct rating scales and check lists for important 
objectives which [ ] be evaluated 


well by other means; 
Se aa ae on ee cannot 


32. carefully describe each rating in terms of your 
ability to [ ] student perform- 


ances related to it; 
discriminate 
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33. compare your ratings with those of another 
teacher who performs the [ ] 
at the same time; 


rating 
34. make the scales or lists understandable to the 


students so that they aspire toward higher 
[ ] and also may rate themselves. 


performance 
35. Anecdotal records are less concise than rating i 
scales. The pupil's behavior is observed, but not 
rated, in several situations, and the observations 
are summarized in anecdotal [ it 


records 
36. In keeping anecdotal records, briefly, but in enough 
detail to reveal important aspects, describe the 
[ ] in which the behavior occurs; 
situation 
37. record the pupil's [ ] exactly as 
it occurs, including specific details; 
behavior 
38. then check what has been recorded to make sure that 
no ] comments are included; 
subjective 
39. finally, interpret the behavior, if there is enough 
information to reveal a pattern, and indicate 
clearly that this part of the record is your 


interpretation 


B. PAPER-AND-PENCIL OBJECTIVE TESTS OF ACHIEVEMENT—Types of 
Objective Test Items—Types of Outcomes Measured—Tests of Work 
Samples—Guides for Constructing Objective Tests 


40. Alternate-choice, multiple-choice, multiple-response, 
matching, and completion are the principal types of 
[ ] test items. 
objective 
41. True-False, Yes-No, Right-Wrong, Agree-Disagree, 
and Same-Different are types of alternate-choice 
test i 
items 
42. Adaptability to testing in many classes, usefulness 
in testing much material in a short time, and easy 


scoring are strengths of [ ] choice 
tests. 
Pe Tbe Se IE ER oS, SUPA ADT SOUR E a NGS eS ok Lome URE Se 


alternate- 
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43. Weaknesses of alternate-choice tests are that 
guessing is encouraged, the learner is presented 
with a wrong response, and the difficulty in con- 
structing items in which one [ ] 
is always correct. 


choice 
44, The student selects one of three or more 
choices as the correct or best answer ina 
[ ] choice item. 
multiple- 
45. The student's task is to indicate all the correct 
choices in a multiple- [ ] item. 
response 
46. In constructing multiple-choice tests, make each 
test item deal with a [ ] concept, 
generalization, or other outcome of learning; 
significant 
47. state the introduction to the choice—the stem— 
and the [ ] clearly; 
choices 
48. do not use [ ] words in the 
stem and in the correct choice; 
identical 
49. include at least [ ] choices in 
each item to minimize guessing; 
four 
50. make the choices in each item [ ; ] 
in grammatical construction; 
parallel 


51. make all choices in each item [ ] 


and of about equal length; 


plausible 
52. distribute the correct choices equally in the total 
test—that is, have equal numbers of A, B, C, D 
j ] as the correct ones; 
choices 
53. set up clear instructions for the students to follow 
and arrange for quick [ ] of the test; 
scoring 
54. in an untimed test, place the [ ] 
items first in the test to encourage the student; 
easy 
55, include difficult items early in a [ ] 
test. 


_ te Ste 
timed 
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56. Items which call for pairing an item in the first 
column with a word or phrase in the second column 
are [ ] items. 


Li aare le he Pao 2 De SS Pee a e 
matching 


57. Matching items usually do not measure meaning, 


only whether the correct [ ] has 
been made. 
association 
58. In testing association of synonyms and association 
of men with events, use at least two sets of 
matching [ ]. 
items 
59. When constructing matching items, use related 
materials within each group of items to be 
[ l. 
matched 
60. The possibility of guessing correctly is reduced 
by including a [di ] in each set of 
matching items. 
distracter 


6l. Tests in which the student is required to fill in 
words or phrases which have been omitted are 


called ] tests. 


completion 
62. Completion items are useful for measuring 
[ ] of information. 
; recall 
63. Progress is being made in constructing objective- 
type tests of many kinds. The ability to apply 
factual information, to analyze it, to draw correct 
conclusions, and to evaluate information are being 
appraised with skillfully constructed 
[ ] type test items. 
objective- 
64. In many classes, students complete assignments 
and hand in their written work as part of it. For 
example, the student hands in what he has written 
during a five-minute period in a shorthand class; 
this is one type of [ ] sample. 
: work 
65. An outline map completed or a set of problems 
worked in science may provide excellent work 
ToS o e ee eS 
samples 
66. Some work samples may be rated or scored as 
[ ] as tests. 
objectively 
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67. Ross and Stanley have prepared excellent guides for 
constructing objective [ ] in four 
stages—planning, preparing, trying out, and 


evaluating. 


tests 


68. That the test should reflect the approximate propor- 
tion of emphasis in the course is considered when 


] the test. 


planning 
69. Whether to include more than one type of item is 
considered when [ ] the test. 
preparing 
70. The results of the test are checked against an 
outside criterion when [ ] the 
test. 
evaluating 


C. ESSAY TESTS—Clarity of Expression—Recall and Organization— 
Critical Evaluation 


71. Clarity of expression, ability to recall and organize 
information, and ability to evaluate critically may 


be appraised with [ ] tests. 


essay 
72. In creative writing, English composition, journalism, 
and business English, the ability to [ ] 
oneself clearly is an important objective. 
express 
73. An important outcome of instruction in social studies, 
science, and literature is the ability to recall and 
[ ] information. 
; organize 
74. Essay test items beginning with "How," ''Why," 
"Compare," and "Contrast" are useful in measuring 
the [ ] to evaluate critically. 
ability 
75. Better study methods may be acquired more 
efficiently by the student when preparing to take 
essay than when preparing to take [ ] 
tests. 
objective 


76. Essay tests which sample only limited content of 


a course have low content [ ]; 
validity 


77. and when subjectivity enters into the scoring, they 


have low [ ]. y 
reliability 
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78. Considerable validity and reliability are possible 
when the teacher constructs the essay test 


[ ] carefully, 
items 
79. defines the criteria for [ ] each 
item prior to the actual scoring or marking, 
scoring 
80. and subsequently compares the marks he gives with 
those given by another [ ] teacher. 
competent 


D. SELF-REPORTING DEVICES—Questionnaire and Check List—Diary and 
Autobiography—Conference and Interview—Sociometric Tests 


81. Three main purposes of self-reporting devices are 


to help the student understand [ iis 
himself 
82. to help him make [de ] about 
personal and educational matters, 
decisions 
83. and to help school people provide optimal educa- 
tional [ ] for each student. 
opportunities 
84. The questionnaire may be used to obtain many kinds 
of information and may elicit general or specific 
[ ]. 
responses 
‘85. When the questions elicit specific rather than 
general responses, interpreting the responses is 
] difficult; 
less 
86. considerably more time is needed to 
[ ] the questionnaire; 
construct 
87. and the responses are [ ] 
restricted. 
more 
88. The diary and autobiography, to be useful to the 
teacher in understanding the student, must be 
personal for the student, and the contents should 
be kept [ ] by the teacher. 
confidential 


89. An autobiography may help the prospective teacher 


] himself better, 


understand 
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90. think more constructively about his immediate and 
remote [ ] in life, 
goals 
91. and consider seriously the prospects for achieving 
his goals through a [ ] in teaching. 
career 
92. Conferences and interviews are useful in securing 
evaluative information and for other purposes. A 
number of principles have been identified for con- 
ducting a teacher-pupil conference: get to the 
purpose of the [ ] quickly if you 
have arranged for it; 


conference 
93. be courteous and friendly, regardless of the 
student's ] state, 
emotional 
94. reflect the student's [ ] in 
your comments and questions, 


on  _— 


feelings 
95. accept what the student says without 
[ ] him; 
contradicting 
96. use words which the student understands, fora 
conference is basically a [ ] 
situation for him, 
learning 
97. reassure the student whose main problem is lack 
of [as Ip 
ay Ee a assurance 
98. provide [ ] if the student 
needs it immediately; 
information 
99. encourage the student who is rational and no 
longer upset to propose a plan of action or to 
give an explanation of his [ J: 
problem 
100. close the conference by summarizing what has 
happened, by having the student do this, by 
stating what apparently has been agreed upon, 
or by arranging for another [ le 
conference 
101. Sociometric tests may be used to identify popular 
members of a classroom group, the isolated and 
[ ] members, 
rejected 
102. and the [ le 
cliques 
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103. Students should not be permitted to discuss or 
reveal their choices during the [ ] 


of a sociometric test. 
administration 


104. To interpret and act upon the students' choices, 
a ] is constructed. 
sociogram 


105. Students most frequently chosen are plotted toward 
the [ ] of the sociogram, 
center 
106. the [ ] students are placed 


toward the outside. 
isolated 


107. Interpretation of sociometric test results apply 
only to a particular group, and the choices 
received and given are dependent upon a number 
of factors, including the [ ] 
used to elicit the choices. 
question 
108. Encouraging students to give negative reactions 
to their classmates—e.g., ''who is least liked in 
this class ?''—may create undesirable attitudes and 
tensions which did not exist prior to administering 
the [ ] test. 
sociometric 


E. PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


109. Persons illiterate in the theory and interpretation 
of projective tests should not administer them, or 
attempt to interpret a child's [ 
organization from finger paintings, doll play, and 
similar activities. 


personality 
110. The teacher who does not understand a child through 
careful observation and other informal procedures 
will likely not profit from experimenting with 
[ ] techniques. 
projective 
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CHAPTER 17 STATISTICAL AND RESEARCH TERMINOLOGY 


A. MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY—Mean—Median—Mode 


1. A series of numbers is either discrete or continuous. 
A series of numbers used to indicate whole units 
which cannot be subdivided into fractional parts is 
a [discrete, rational] series. 
discrete 
2. A series of numbers implying gradation into fractional 
parts, such as height in inches, is a [ continuous, 


fragmented] series. 
continuous 


3. When height is reported to the nearest inch as 62, 
we assume that the true height is between 61.50 
and [ 62.00, 62.49] inches. 
Š 62.49 
4. The mean, median, and mode are measures of 


[ central, deviation] tendency. 
central 


5. The arithmetic average of a set of scores, calculated 
by adding all the scores and dividing by the number 


of scores, is the [mean, range]. 
mean 


6. The mean, M, of 4, 6, 11 is [6.0, 7.0]. 
7.0 


7. Fewer separate scores are dealt with when a large 
number of scores are arranged in a [ frequency, 


score] table. 
frequency 


8. The main parts of a frequency table are the class 
interval, i, and the frequencies, f. Under f are 
given the [ amount, number] of cases for the 


respective class intervals. 
number 
9. Sets of numerals such as 2-5, 6-9, ..-, 38-41 
are entered under the [ case, class] interval. Le Dei 
class 
10. The midpoint of the class interval, 2-5, in a con- 
tinuous set of scores, is [3.5, 4.0]. 
3.5 


11. The mean, as other measures of central tendency, 
may be computed directly from the raw scores or 


from a [ frequency, score] table. 
frequency 
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12. It is advisable to group scores into not fewer than 10 
nor more than 16 [class, frequency] intervals. 
class 
13. The mean should be used when the value of each 
score in a distribution is to be reflected in the 


measure of [ central, variable] tendency. 


central 
14. The median is the point in a set of continuous 
measurements on both sides of which there is an 
[ equal, unequal] number of cases or scores. 
equal 
15. When the mid-score or value is desired, rather 
than the mean or average of all scores, the 
[mean, median] is computed. 
median 
16. To estimate the standard of living of four families 
with annual incomes of $2,000, $4,000, $5,000, 
and $50,000, the [mean, median] should be used. 
median 
17. In a unimodal frequency distribution, the mode is 
the midpoint of the class interval which has the 
greatest [frequency, size]. 
frequency 
18. Neither the midpoint nor the average of all scores 
is considered when locating the [ median, mode]. 
mode 


B. PARTITION VALUES 


19. Quartiles, deciles, and percentiles divide the total 
frequencies in a distribution into equal parts and 


are called [| partition, section] values. 


partition 
20. Dividing the frequencies, or scores, into four equal 
parts yields [ fourths, quartiles]. 
quartiles 
21. Dividing the frequencies into ten equal parts gives 
the [ decile, tenth] points or scores. 
decile 
22. To divide a distribution into 100 equal parts, 
centiles, or [ percentiles, percents] are computed. 
percentiles 
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C. MEASURES OF VARIABILITY OR DISPERSION—Range—Quartile Deviation— 
Mean or Average Deviation—Variance and Standard Deviation 


23. One-half of the frequencies in a distribution lie above 
and below the median, the second quartile or Qz , the 
fifth decile or D; , and the 50th percentile or [P,, Pso]. 
P50 


24. Twenty-five percent of the cases lie above P}, and 


Kere Q3]. 


Q; 
25. Qı, Dz, and Pz are unequal but specific 
[ frequency, partition] values. 


partition 
26. It is useful to know how the scores in a distribution 
are dispersed. The range, quartile deviation, mean 
deviation, standard deviation, and variance are 
measures of [ partition, variability]. 


variability 
27. The range is the difference between the highest 
and lowest [ quartile, score] in a distribution of 
discrete data. 


score 
28. The simplest and least useful measure of variability 
is the [ range, spread]. 
range 
29. The difference between Q, and Q;, divided by 2, 
is the [average, quartile] deviation. 
quartile 
30. In non-symmetrical distributions where the median 
is a better indicator of central tendency than the 
mean, the quartile [amount, deviation] is used. 
deviation 
31. The simple deviation score is obtained by subtracting 
the mean of a set of scores from any score in the 
set; the remainder, which may be negative or posi- 
tive, is the [deviation, difference] score. 
deviation 


32. A raw score of 30 in a distribution with a mean of 50 


yields a deviation score of -20, 20]. 
20 


33. The + and - signs are ignored when adding to 


compute the [ average, sum] deviation. 
average 
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34. The variance and standard deviation are used in 
describing the variation of a set of scores from 
the mean. A group of 40 whose variance in height 
is 466, compared with another group whose mean 
is the same with a variance of 400, has greater 
[likeness, variability]. 


variability 
35. A group of 40 with a standard deviation unit, o, 
of 6 in IQ, compared with another group having the 
same mean anda o of 10, is less heterogeneous, 
[less, more] variable in IQ 
less 


36. Variability is higher when the standard 
amount, deviation] is higher. 
deviation 


37. A classroom group with a o of 10 in vocabulary 
scores, compared with another having the same 
mean anda o of 20, is more [ heterogeneous, 
homogeneous] in vocabulary. 


homogeneous 
D. STANDARD SCORES 
38. The standard score, z-score, is based on the 
distance in o units that the raw score is from the 
mean score. A raw score one o above the mean 
is equal to a [computed, standard] score of 1.0. 
standard 


39. Since raw scores are above or below the mean, 
standard [ scores, values] are either positive or 


negative. 
pie EO a eel SE eee E eh 3 lea ee Us ee 
scores 


40. Changing raw scores on different scales, such as 
height and IQ, to standard scores, z-scores, 
permits expressing the originally different units 
in common o [numbers, units] from the mean. 
units 
41. A height of 62 inches and an IQ of 118 cannot be 
compared directly. A child with a z-score of 1.2 
in height and of 1.2 in IQ is the same distance 
above the mean of his group in height and IQ, 
namely, 1.2 standard [ deviation, variance] units. 
deviation 
42. A child with a z-score of 2.0 in spelling achieve- 
ment, 1.0 in reading achievement, and -1.0 in 
arithmetic achievement is highest in [ reading, spelling]. 
spelling 
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E. MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP—Product-Moment Coefficient of 
Correlation—Rank Coefficient of Correlation—Other Correlation 
Procedures and Prediction 


43. Product-moment, rank, partial, and multiple 
coefficients of correlation are computed to deter- 
mine the relationship between and among measure- 
ments of the same individual. A correlation 
coefficient is a measure of [ relationship, 
variability]. 
relationship 
44, The magnitude and direction of the relationship 
between or among variables is indicated by a 
number, called the coefficient of [ correlation, 
dispersion]. 
correlation 
45. Correlation coefficients range between 1.00 and 
-1.00; a coefficient of .00 indicates no 
[relationship, variability]. 
relationship 
46. A perfect positive correlation is 1.00; a perfect 


inverse, skewed] correlation is -1.00. 


inverse 
47. The product-moment coefficient of correlation, r, 
indicates the relationship between two sets of 


relationships, scores] or variables. 


scores 
48. An r indicates relationship, not cause and effect. 
An r of .94 between IQ and arithmetic achievement 
does not indicate that high IQ [ causes, decides] 
high arithmetic achievement. 
causes 
49. An r is nota percentage. An r of .80 between 
two variables does not indicate twice as high a 
[relationship, variability] as an r of .40. 
relationship 
50. The higher the r between two variables, the more 
effectively can one variable be predicted from the 
other. An r of .90, in comparison with one of .60, 
is more useful in [ analyzing, predicting]. 
predicting 
51. IQ correlates higher with achievements in the 
cognitive domain than in the psychomotor domain; 
therefore, IQ is more useful in predicting in the 


[ cognitive, psychomotor] domain. 
cognitive 
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Scattergrams are useful in interpreting r's of 
varying size. With a high r the two sets of scores 
lie close to a diagonal line intersecting the 

[ diagram, scattergram]. 


Researchers frequently ascertain the relationship 
between two sets of scores that have been ranked 
by computing the rank-difference correlation, Rho. 
When the scores on two variables for the same 
individual are ranked in order from highest to lowest, 
the [r, Rho] is frequently used. 


In one set of scores the two highest scores are 
30 and 20; in another set they are 60 and 59. 
Both 20 and 59 are assigned a [ rank, score] of 2. 


The three highest scores ina set are 61, 60, 60. 
The scores of 60 are ranked [ 2.0, 2.5]. 


To compute Rho, the raw scores must first be 
arranged in [ place, rank] order. 


Rho is interpreted in the same manner as [r, M]. 


Both partial and multiple correlation are used to 
ascertain the [relationship, variance] among more 
than two measures. 


Partial correlation is used to ascertain the relation- 
ship between two variables while the third is kept 
constant. To hold constant unequal CA when 
correlating IQ and reading achievement, [ partial, 
rank] correlation is used. 


The multiple coefficient of correlation, R, like 
r and Rho, is a [ measure, statistic] of relationship. 


To ascertain the relationship between two or more 
independent variables with a dependent variable, 
[r, R] is computed. 


The r between weight and height is .75, between 
strength of grip and height .65. The R of weight 
and grip with height is .85. Most useful of these 
in the prediction of height is [r, R]. 


scattergram 


Rho 


rank 


2.5 


rank 


relationship 


partial 


measure 
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63. A regression equation is computed to predict reading 
achievement from IQ, or vice versa. Each child's 
predicted reading score is 1.228 (IQ) + .0047. This 
is a [ geometric, regression] equation. 


regression 
64. When R is known, a multiple regression equation 
may be used to make [ predictions, regressions]. 
predictions 
65. The greater the magnitude of r, Rho, and R, 
whether positive or negative, the more accurate 
are the predictions that can be made from regression 
[ data, equations]. 
equations 


F. SAMPLING PROCEDURES—Population and Sample—Simple Random 
Sampling—Stratified Random Sampling—The Normal Distribution— 
Scores Based on the Normal Distribution 


66. A random sample or a stratified random sample of 
seniors is drawn from the total population of 
seniors to draw inferences about the total popula- 
tion. A subset or subgroup of an entire population 
is a [ proportion, sample]. 
sample 
67. Sampling is used to save time and money and to 
secure better control over experimental arrangements. 
Sampling permits generalizing or inferring from the 
sample to the [ group, population]. 
population 
68. The amount of uncertainty or risk of making an error 
when generalizing from the sample to the population 
can be determined if the sample drawn is a probability 
[ population, sample]. 
sample 
69. A sample in which every member of a specified 
population is ensured a known or determined chance 
of being drawn in it is a [ probability, rigorous] 
sample. 


probability 


70. A simple random sample is drawn in such a way 
that each member of a defined population has an 
equal but random chance of being included in the 


[ population, sample]. 
sample 
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71. To draw a simple random sample of 500 from the 
entire population of 5,000, each member must have 
an [ equal, even] chance of being drawn into the 


sample. 
Set, AURA ABIL SPST A OE IA tS LS: Ch Sc eaan tr Ro ~ 


72. To draw a simple random sample of 500 girls from 
5,000, each girl is numbered 1-5,000 and a table 


of [consecutive, random] numbers is used. 
random 


73. In stratified random sampling the population is 
first divided into strata on the basis of any charac- 
teristic, such as age or sex. Then from the popu- 
lation of each stratum, a [deviation, simple] 
random sample is drawn. 
simple 
74, When a total population is divided into strata and 
a simple random sample is drawn from the population 
in each stratum, the sample thus obtained is 
[simple, stratified]. 
stratified 
75. The normal probability curve is symmetrical about 
the mean and has its maximum height above the 
mean. The mean, the median, and the mode 
coincide in the [normal, usual] distribution. 
normal 
76. The algebraic sum of the + and - standard 
scores in a normal distribution is 0. The entire 


area under the normal curve is equal to [1, 2]. 
1 


77. The probability that any score in a normal distri- 
bution will be between +30 and -3r from the 
[ center, mean] is .997. 


mean 
78. A probability of .977 is equivalent to 977 times 
in [1000, 10,000]. 
1000 
79. About 95 percent of the area of a normal probability 
curve lies within +2 and[-2, -4]o from the mean. 
-2 


80. About 68 percent of the area of a normal probability 
curve lies between +1 and [-1, -4] o from the mean. 


81. About 34 percent of the area of a normal probability 
curve lies between the mean and +[1, 3] c. 
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82. A standard score of +1 is equal to a percentile 
score of 50+[10, 34]. 


83. A standard score of -1 is equal to a percentile 
score of 50 -[10, 34]. 


84. When the mean IQ ina school is 100 and the 
oc is 15, about 68 percent of the IQ's fall between 


85 and 115, 70 and 130]. 


85 and 115 


G. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES—Chi-Square Test—Critical Ratio 
Test—t-Test—Analysis of Variance and F-Test 


85. Chi-square, critical ratio, t-test, and the F-test 
are tests of the statistical significance of difference 
between two or among three or more frequencies or 
[means, medians]. 


means 
86. Each test of statistical significance yields a single 
number. By entering appropriate statistical tables, 
the experimenter determines the probability that 
an obtained difference is a chance [ difference, 
variation]. 
difference 


87. When testing an hypothesis, the experimenter often 
accepts .01 or .05 as an acceptable level of 


[ effort, significance]. 
significance 


88. Chi-square is used to test the significance of an 
obtained difference among [ frequencies, scores]. 
frequencies 
89. To test the significance of the difference in the 
frequencies of occupational categories of fathers 
of children of low, average, and high IQ, the 
[ Chi-square, F-test] is used. 
Chi-square 
90. The critical ratio and the t-test are appropriate for 
testing the significance of an obtained difference 


between two [means, quartiles]. 
means 


91. The significance of difference between the mean 
height of boys and girls can be found, using 


either the critical ratio or the [F-test, t-test]. 
t-test 


92: 


93; 


94. 


Visi 


96. 
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99. 


100. 
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Analysis of variance and the F-test are appropriate 
for testing the significance of the obtained differ- 
ence among unrelated or [dependent, independent] 
means. 
independent 
Analysis of covariance and the F-test are appro- 
priate for testing the significance of the obtained 
difference among three or more [ dependent, 
independent] means. 
dependent 
To test the significance of difference among three 
or more means a(n) [F-test, t-test] is applied. 
F-test 
The probability of an obtained difference being a 
chance difference is interpreted in the same 
manner for the F-test as for other [ indices, tests] 
of statistical significance. 
tests 
A probability of .01, P=.01, means that the 
obtained difference would be this large by chance 
l time in [100, 1000]. 
100 
P=.10 means that the obtained difference would 
be this large by chance 1 time in[10, 100]. 
10 


FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Pactor analysis is useful to identify and sort 
human abilities and other characteristics and for 
other purposes. Before factor analysis can be 
performed, [ correlations, means] must be 
computed. 
correlations 
Three types of factors—general, group, and 
specific—are identified through factor [ analysis, 


variance]. 
= Sa 

analysis 

When a factor is found for each of 15 tests ina 

15-test battery, the factors obtained are called 

[ single, specific]. 
specific 

A factor found in 5 but not in the other 10 tests is 

a [ five-fold, group] factor. 
group 
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102. A factor found in all 15 tests is a [ general, 
typical] factor. 


general 
103. A factor analysis by Klausmeier of height, weight, 
carpal age, IQ, arithmetic, reading, and language 
achievement in a random sample of boys resulted 
in identifying two group [factors, standards]. 
factors 


| 104. Height, weight, and carpal age comprised one 
group factor, called [ cognitive, physical] 
development. 
; physical 
105. IQ, reading, arithmetic, and language comprised 
the second group factor, called academic 
[ development, success]. 


development 
106. The two group factors were almost totally unrelated; 
therefore they were considered as [ dependent, 
independent] of one another. 
independent 
107. Guilford and others have demonstrated that the 
samples on which measures are taken, the 
specific measures taken, and the theoretical 
framework are of utmost importance in identifying 
abilities or other characteristics by use of factor 


[ grouping, analysis]. 
analysis 
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CHAPTER 17 STATISTICAL AND RESEARCH TERMINOLOGY 


A. MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY—Mean—Median—Mode 


1. A series of numbers is either discrete or continuous. 
A series of numbers used to indicate whole units 
which cannot be subdivided into fractional parts is 
af ] series. 
discrete 
2. A series of numbers implying gradation into 
fractional parts, such as height in inches, is 


a [ ] series. 
continuous 
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3. When height is reported to the nearest inch as 62, 
we assume that the true height is between 61.50 
and [ ] inches. 


62.49 


4. The mean, median, and mode are measures of 
[ ] tendency. 
central 
5. The arithmetic average of a set of scores, calcu- 
lated by adding all the scores and dividing by the 
number of scores, is the [ ie 
mean 


6. The mean, M, of 4, 6, 11 is [ ile 
7.0 
7. Fewer separate scores are dealt with when a 
large number of scores are arranged ina 
[fr ] table. 


frequency 
8. The main parts of a frequency table are the class 
interval, i, and the frequencies, f. Under f are 
given the [ ] of cases for the 
respective class intervals. 
number 
9. Sets of numerals such as 2-5, 6-9, ..., 38-41 
are entered under the [ ] interval. 
class 
10. The midpoint of the class interval, 2-5, in a con- 
tinuous set of scores, is [ Jè 
S25 
11. The mean, as other measures of central tendency, 
may be computed directly from the raw scores or 
from a [ ] table. 
frequency 
12. It is advisable to group scores into not fewer than 
10 nor more than 16 [ ] intervals. 
class 
13. The mean should be used when the value of each 
score in a distribution is to be reflected in the 
measure of [ce ] tendency. 
central 
14, The median is the point in a set of continuous 
measurements on both sides of which there is an 
[ ] number of cases or scores. 
equal 
15. When the mid-score or value is desired, rather 
than the mean or average of all scores, the 
[ ] is computed. 
median 
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16. To estimate the standard of living of four families 
with annual incomes of $2,000, $4,000, $5,000, 


and $50,000, the [ ] should be 
used. 
median 
17. In a unimodal frequency distribution, the mode is 
the midpoint of the class interval which has the 
greatest [ ih, 
frequency 


18. Neither the midpoint nor the average of all scores 


is considered when locating the ] $ 
mode 


B. PARTITION VALUES 


19. Quartiles, deciles, and percentiles divide the total 
frequencies in a distribution into equal parts and 


are called [ ] values. 
partition 
20. Dividing the frequencies, or scores, into four equal 
parts yields [ ]. 
quartiles 
21. Dividing the frequencies into ten equal parts gives 
the [ ] points or scores. 
decile 
22. To divide a distribution into 100 equal parts, 
centiles, or [ ] are computed. 
percentiles 


C. MEASURES OF VARIABILITY OR DISPERSION—Range—Quartile Deviation— 
Mean or Average Deviation—Variance and Standard Deviation 


23. One-half of the frequencies in a distribution lie above 
and below the median, the second quartile or Qz , the 
fifth decile or D, , and the 50th percentile or 


24. Twenty-five percent of the cases lie above Py, and 
Q; 
25. Qı, Dz, and P39 are unequal but specific 


oobi i ek Gupte eve ees Oe et pete A 
partition 
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26. It is useful to know how the scores in a distribution 
are dispersed. The range, quartile deviation, mean 
deviation, standard deviation, and variance are 
measures of [ ifs 


variability 
27. The range is the difference between the highest 
and lowest [ ] in a distribution 


of discrete data. 
score 


28. The simplest and least useful measure of variability 


is the [ ]. 
range 


29. The difference between Q, and Q,, divided by 2, 
is the [ ] deviation. 
quartile 
30. In non-symmetrical distributions where the median 
is a better indicator of central tendency than the 
mean, the quartile [ ] is used. 
deviation 
31. The simple deviation score is obtained by sub- 
tracting the mean of a set of scores from any 
score in the set; the remainder, which may be 
negative or positive, is the [ ] 
score. 
deviation 
32. Araw score of 30 ina distribution with a mean of 50 
yields a deviation score of [ Te 
-20 
33. The + and - signs are ignored when adding to 


compute the [ av deviation. 


average 
34, The variance and standard deviation are used in 
describing the variation of a set of scores from 
the mean. A group of 40 whose variance in height 
is 466, compared with another group whose mean 
is the same with a variance of 400, has greater 


[ ]. 


variability 
35. A group of 40 with a standard deviation unit, o, 
of 6 in IQ, compared with another group having the 
same mean anda o of 10, is less heterogeneous, 
[ ] variable in IQ. 
less 


36. Variability is higher when the standard 


deviation 
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37. A classroom group with a o of 10 in vocabulary 
scores, compared with another having the same 
mean and a o of 20, is more [ ] 
in vocabulary. 


homogeneous 
D. STANDARD SCORES 


38. The standard score, z-score, is based on the 
distance in o units that the raw score is from the 
mean score. A raw score one o above the mean 
is equal toa ] score of 1.0. 
standard 
39. Since raw scores are above or below the mean, 
standard [ ] are either positive 
or negative 
scores 
40. Changing raw scores on different scales, such as 
height and IQ, to standard scores, z-scores, 
permits expressing the originally different units 
in common o [ ] from the mean. 
units 
41. A height of 62 inches and an IQ of 118 cannot be 
compared directly. A child with a z-score of 1.2 
in height and of 1.2 in IQ is the same distance 
above the mean of his group in height and IQ, 
namely, 1.2 standard [ ] units. 
deviation 
42. A child with a z-score of 2.0 in spelling achieve- 
ment, 1.0 in reading achievement, and -1.0 in 
arithmetic achievement is highest in 


[ ]. 
spelling 


E. MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP—Product-Moment Coefficient of 
Correlation—Rank Coefficient of Correlation—Other Correlation 


Procedures and Prediction 


43. Product-moment, rank, partial, and multiple 
coefficients of correlation are computed to deter- 
mine the relationship between and among measure- 
ments of the same individual. A correlation 


coefficient is a measure of [ ile 
relationship 
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44, The magnitude and direction of the relationship 
between or among variables is indicated by a 
number, called the coefficient of 


[ ]. 


correlation 
45. Correlation coefficients range between 1.00 and 
-1.00; a coefficient of .00 indicates no 
[re Je 
relationship 


46. A perfect positive correlation is 1.00; a perfect 


] correlation is -1.00. 


inverse 
47. The product-moment coefficient of correlation, r, 
indicates the relationship between two sets of 
[se ] or variables. 
scores 
48. An r indicates relationship, not cause and effect. 
An r of .94 between IQ and arithmetic achievement 
does not indicate that high IQ [ ] 
high arithmetic achievement. 
causes 
49. An r is nota percentage. An r of .80 between 
two variables does not indicate twice as higha 
[ ] as an r of .40. 


relationship 
50. The higher the r between two variables, the more 
effectively can one variable be predicted from the 
other. An r of .90, in comparison with one of .60, 
is more useful in [ J: 
predicting 
51. IQ correlates higher with achievements in the 
cognitive domain than in the psychomotor domain; 
therefore, IQ is more useful in predicting in the 
] domain. 
cognitive 
52. Scattergrams are useful in interpreting r's of 
varying size. With a high r the two sets of 
scores lie close to a diagonal line intersecting 
the [ if 
scattergram 
53. Researchers frequently ascertain the relationship 
between two sets of scores that have been ranked 
by computing the rank-difference correlation, Rho. 
When the scores on two variables for the same 
individual are ranked in order from highest to lowest, 
the [ ] is frequently used. 
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54. In one set of scores the two highest scores are 
30 and 20; in another set they are 60 and 59. 


Both 20 and 59 are assigned a [ ] 
Of 24 
rank 
55. The three highest scores ina set are 61, 60, 60. 
The scores of 60 are ranked [ dhs 
Aii 
56. To compute Rho, the raw scores must first be 
arranged in [ ] order. 
rank 


57. Rho is interpreted in the same manner as 
E A eee A L a E A Sa A S EAA, 
r 
58. Both partial and multiple correlation are used to 
ascertain the [ ] among more 
than two measures. 
relationship 
59. Partial correlation is used to ascertain the rela- 
tionship between two variables while the third is 
kept constant. To hold constant unequal CA 
when correlating IQ and reading achievement, 
[ ] correlation is used. 
partial 
60. The multiple coefficient of correlation, R, like 
r and Rho, is a[ ] of relation- 
ship. 


measure 
61. To ascertain the relationship between two or more 
independent variables with a dependent variable, 
[ ] is computed. 


62. The r between weight and height is .75, between 
strength of grip and height .65. The R of weight 
and grip with height is .85. Most useful of these 
in the prediction of height is [ it 


63. A regression equation is computed to predict reading 
achievement from IQ, or vice versa. Each child's 
predicted reading score is 1.228(IQ) + .0047. This 
i ] equation. 


sa[ 
regression 


64. When R is known, a multiple regression equation 


may be used to make [ Ie 
predictions 
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65. The greater the magnitude of r, Rho, and R, 
whether positive or negative, the more accurate 
are the predictions that can be made from 
regression [ J: 
equations. 


F. SAMPLING PROCEDURES—Population and Sample—Simple Random 
Sampling—Stratified Random Sampling—The Normal Distribution— 
Scores Based on the Normal Distribution 


66, A random sample or a stratified random sample of 
seniors is drawn from the total population of 
seniors to draw inferences about the total popula- 
tion. A subset or subgroup of an entire population 
isa[ at 


sample 
67. Sampling is used to save time and money and to 
secure better control over experimental arrange- 
ments. Sampling permits generalizing or inferring 
from the sample to the [ i 
population 
68. The amount of uncertainty or risk of making an 
error when generalizing from the sample to the 
population can be determined if the sample drawn 
is a probability [ Js 
sample 
69. A sample in which every member of a specified 
population is ensured a known or determined chance 
of being drawn in it is a [ ] 
sample. 
probability 
70. A simple random sample is drawn in such a way 
that each member of a defined population has an 
equal but random chance of being included in the 
[ ]. 
sample 
71. To draw a simple random sample of 500 from the 
entire population of 5,000, each member must have 
an [ ] chance of being drawn into 
the sample. 
equal 
72. To draw a simple random sample of 500 girls from 
5,000, each girl is numbered 1-5,000 and a table 
of [ ] numbers is used. 
random 
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73. In stratified random sampling the population is first 
divided into strata on the basis of any character- 
istic, such as age or sex. Then from the population 
of each stratum, a [ ] random 
sample is drawn. 


simple 
74. When a total population is divided into strata anda 
simple random sample is drawn from the population 
in each stratum, the sample thus obtained is 
[ Jè 
stratified 


75. The normal probability curve is symmetrical about 
the mean and has its maximum height above the 
mean. The mean, the median, and the mode 


coincide in the [no ] distribution. 


normal 
76. The algebraic sum of the + and - standard 
scores in a normal distribution is 0. The 
entire area under the normal curve is equal 
to [ Jé 
1 
77. The probability that any score in a normal distri- 
bution will be between +30 and -3r from the 
[ ] is .997. 
mean 
78. A probability of .977 is equivalent to 977 times 
in [ ile 
1000 
79. About 95 percent of the area of a normal proba- 
bility curve lies within +2 and [ ] 
o from the mean. 
-2 


80. About 68 percent of the area of a normal proba- 
bility curve lies between +1 and [ ] 


o from the mean. 
-1 


81. About 34 percent of the area of a normal probability 
curve lies between the mean and +[ Jis 


82. A standard score of +1 is equal to a percentile 
score of 50 + [ d 
34 
83. A standard score of -l is equal to a percentile 


score of 50 - [ le 
34 
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84. When the mean IQ ina school is 100 and the 
o is 15, about 68 percent of the IQ's fall be- 


tween [ ]. 


85 and 115 


G. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES—Chi-Square Test—Critical Ratio 
Test—t-Test—Analysis of Variance and F-Test 


85. Chi-square, critical ratio, t-test, and the F-test are 
tests of the statistical significance of difference 
between two or among three or more frequencies or 


[ |. 


86. Each test of statistical significance yields a single 
number. By entering appropriate statistical tables, 
the experimenter determines the probability that an 
obtained difference is a chance [ 


means 


difference 
87. When testing an hypothesis, the experimenter 
often accepts .01 or .05 as an acceptable level 
of [si le 
significance 
88. Chi-square is used to test the significance of an 
obtained difference among [ fr i 
frequencies 
89. To test the significance of the difference in the 
frequencies of occupational categories of fathers 
of children of low, average, and high IQ, the 
[ ] is used. 
Chi-square 
90. The critical ratio and the t-test are appropriate for 
testing the significance of an obtained difference 


between two [ me J3 
means 


91. The significance of difference between the mean 
height of boys and girls can be found, using either 


the critical ratio or the [ it 
t-test 


92. Analysis of variance and the F-test are appropriate 
for testing the significance of the obtained difference 


among unrelated or [ ] means. 
independent 
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93. Analysis of covariance and the F-test are 
appropriate for testing the significance of the 
obtained difference among three or more 
[ ] means. 
dependent 
94. To test the significance of difference among 
three or more means a(n) [ ] 
is applied. 
F-test 
95. The probability of an obtained difference being 
a chance difference is interpreted in the same 
manner for the F-test as for other 
[ ] of statistical significance. 
tests 
96. A probability of .01, P=.01, means that 
the obtained difference would be this large by 
chance 1 time in [ 
100 
97. P=.10 means that the obtained difference 
would be this large by chance 1 time in 


H. FACTOR ANALYSIS 


98 Factor analysis is useful to identify and sort 
human abilities and other characteristics and 
for other purposes. Before factor analysis can 


be performed, [ ] must be 
computed. 
correlations 
99. Three types of factors —general, group, and 
specific—are identified through factor 
[ ]. 
analysis 
100. When a factor is found for each of 15 tests ina 
15-test battery, the factors obtained are called 
[ IE 
specific 
101. A factor found in 5 but not in the other 10 tests is 
af ] factor. 
group 
102. A factor found in all 15 tests is a 
[ ] factor. 
Tai DP Ge A general 
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103. A factor analysis by Klausmeier of height, weight, 
carpal age, IQ, arithmetic, reading, and language 
achievement in a random sample of boys resulted 
in identifying two group $ 


factors 
104. Height, weight, and carpal age comprised one 
group factor, called [ph 
development. 
physical 
105. IQ, reading, arithmetic, and language comprised 
the second group factor, called academic 
development 
106. The two group factors were almost totally 
unrelated; therefore they were considered as 
] of one another. 
independent 


107. Guilford and others have demonstrated that the 
samples on which measures are taken, the 
specific measures taken, and the theoretical 
framework are of utmost importance in identifying 
abilities or other characteristics by use of factor 


analysis 
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